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Crocodile Fever 




PROLOGUE 


$ 

$ 




The moment I met Dempster I had the feeling he was out of 
his depth in London. Call it a hunch; call it anything you like. 
He was a wrong note dropped by accident into the score of an 
unfamiliar symphony. He had been away from the Zambezi 
country too long. 

“Do you know the Jackie Hangman?” he shot at me sud¬ 
denly. 

I didn’t. 

“He’s an African bird about four inches long,” Dempster 
said, “who wears his black and white feathers like a dinner 
jacket. He fakes the mating call of other birds. When one comes 
to answer, he jumps it with his beak and sharp spurs.” 

Two inches short of six feet, Bryan Herbert Dempster was 
narrow-shouldered and slight, but wiry. He wore a neatly scis¬ 
sored mustache. His dark, wavy hair was touched with errant 
flecks of gray; a sea of worry wrinkles flowed across his high, 
expressive forehead; deep brackets curved from his nostrils to 
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the ends of his mouth. Yet he was only twenty-eight. The gray 
in his hair, the lines, the hard challenge in his bright, sapphire 
eyes—they had come of something more peremptory than time. 

“Then he hangs the corpse of his bird victim by the neck— 
impales it on a thorn bush,” Dempster continued. “Leaves it to 
rot, and comes back later to feed on the maggoty flesh.” 

He spoke without malice, but his manner of understating 
the facts seemed to heighten their utter loathsomeness. When I 
made an appropriate remark, he brushed it aside, fixing me with 
his stare. 

“Reminds me of some of the people I’ve met,” he said, 
wanting to drive a point home. “Nice clothes and easy talk—but 
jungle law.” 

I didn’t know then, as I now do, what was behind that sud¬ 
den slash of bitterness. We had met for the first time that 
morning: the morning of August 18, 1952. I had heard him on 
a B.B.C. program called “In Town Tonight,” which originated 
—every Saturday at half past seven—in London. It consisted 
largely of interviews with interesting or celebrated visitors to 
the metropolis. Dempster was interesting because of his unique 
and exotic career. He was a professional crocodile-hunter from 
South Africa. He shot them and sold the skins. 

Even in the two or three minutes he was on the air, he 
managed to communicate—to one of his listeners, at least—the 
tight drama and ruthless excitement of his job. He was a ready¬ 
made subject for a magazine article, and first thing on the Mon¬ 
day morning I rang up the program’s producer for Dempster’s 
telephone number. 

Before ten I had him on the line. His voice was pleasantly 
pitched, neither too high nor too low, and he spoke with an 
accent that seemed to belong somewhere in mid-Atlantic. He 
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was planning to go to Florida soon, he said, but had nothing in 
particular to do for the next few days. With disarming frankness 
he admitted that he liked my proposal. He had a room not far 
from my flat in Eaton Square. Shortly after eleven we were 
seated in my living-room, face to face. Dempster held a smile 
just behind, but not quite on, his lips—as if, before letting it go, 
he wished to satisfy himself about my sincerity of purpose. After 
the customary exchange of generalities, I seemed to have passed 
the test, for he released the smile. He looked a good deal 
younger then. 

It was important to know just how long Dempster planned 
to remain in England. In preparing an article, I like to spend a 
considerable time in interviews and research. I asked about his 
Florida plans. 

He leaned forward in his chair, his face twitching with 
eagerness. “They say that the average professional white hunter 
lives to the age of thirty-seven,” he replied. “I don’t happen to 
know of any other pro who specializes in shooting crocodiles, 
but the way I play it I think mine is by far the more dangerous 
game. I don’t particularly want to die young. I’m going to 
Florida to visit alligator farms. I want to see how they raise them. 
The fact is I intend to quit hunting and start a crocodile farm 
myself, probably in Nyasaland.” He went on to say that, though 
the two reptiles were close relatives, they were not identical At 
full growth, he said, alligators were but half the size of fully 
grown crocodiles—and he added, with a touch of perverse pride, 
that he did not believe alligators were man-eaters. 

“When do you intend to leave London?” 

Dempster shrugged. “There are a few things I must settle 
here. In a week or two, I expect.” 

We arranged to spend every day together on interviews un- 
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til his departure. Then we settled down to work. He had a good 
memory and was quite willing to delve deeply into the points 
that interested me most. Better still, he had a not unattractive 
conceit, and responded avidly to my probing attention. It was 
when I sought preliminary information about the flora and fauna 
of the Zambezi River country where Dempster worked that he 
had unexpectedly burst out with the Jackie Hangman. 

As Dempster unfolded his story, I forgot the original pur¬ 
pose of our interviews. By turns gripped, aroused, pleased, re¬ 
pelled, I was at all times completely captivated. After ten days 
of steady talking Dempster had barely scratched the surface. I 
purposely led him down long digressions. (“A man has a 
wonderful armor,” he said. “It gives him the nerve to shoot 
crocodiles and to face danger. It doesn’t give him the strength 
to stand the loss of his wife.”) I could not let the story of this 
strange and tortured man, who burned with a fever of his own 
choice, go half untold. Yet, as each day passed, my fear grew 
that he would leave before I learned it all. 

He told me of his family. Originally English, they were 
now, after five generations, thoroughly South African. Great- 
Great-Grandfather MacKenzie—on his father’s side—had been 
shipwrecked in the Birkenhead early in the last century, but sur¬ 
vived to become one of the first settlers of Richmond, Natal. His 
son, Dempster’s great-grandfather, was known there as Dear- 
kiss MacKenzie. The nickname had been honorably earned. 

“A very pretty new schoolteacher had just arrived from 
England,” Dempster recounted, “and some of Great-Grand¬ 
father’s friends bet him a case of beer he didn’t dare kiss her as 
she came out of church. When she appeared, walking sedately 
in her black dress, he landed one on her lips. She ran him in for 
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it—they didn’t look on such things then as they do now—and 
he was fined a fiver. That made the beer awfully expensive, 
which is how he got his name. Perhaps it’s worth mentioning 
that Great-Grandfather was a stubborn man. He married the 
schoolteacher.” 

Because of Great-Grandfather MacKenzie’s free and easy 
attitude toward customs, conventions, and the law, half of the 
family—the sedate half—referred to the more flamboyant mem¬ 
bers as the Mad MacKenzies. Dempster, claiming the latter 
group as his own, took delight in the title. 

“Once, at a big cattle-show dance in Pietermaritzburg, a 
couple of my Mad MacKenzie cousins turned on the taps in a 
row of bathrooms on the floor above,” he said, grinning at the 
memory. “They locked the bathroom doors on the inside and 
climbed out through the fanhghts. You can imagine what hap¬ 
pened: the water flooded over, poured through the ceiling, and 
stopped the dance. They didn’t mean any harm. 

“Another time, when I was about seventeen, a family 
group, including me, dropped in at the Richmond Hotel in 
Botha’s Hill for a beer. That’s all we had: one beer each. Then 
my Aunt Chooks, a Mad MacKenzie too, said: ‘Let’s all go and 
wake up Grandma.’ Grandma Hilda Dempster, bom a Mac¬ 
Kenzie, was still young at seventy. Her house was a quarter of a 
mile from the hotel. 

“On our way, we noticed a corrugated-iron outhouse— 
an outdoor lavatory, you know—covered with flowering vines at 
the side of the house. The five of us were walking arm in arm: 
Chooks, and her husband Maurice Osborne, Bull Mawick, Edric 
MacKenzie, and myself. Chooks was, and always will be, a tom¬ 
boy. She said: ‘Let’s lift the damn thing and put it in front of 
the police station.’ This seemed like a good idea. 
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“Can you picture the scene? We four men, heaving the out¬ 
house up, Chooks holding her sides with laughter. ‘Come on, 
you chaps,’ she gasped between guffaws, ‘lift it higher! Don’t fall 
down the hole!’ We put it right in the middle of the main street, 
between the hotel and the police station. Then we all went to 
tell Grandma Dempster what we had done.” 

It was obvious that Dempster adored his father and held 
his mother in great respect. Jack Dempster had sympathized 
with his son Bryan’s ambition to be a professional hunter; he 
was fond of hunting himself, when he could spare the time from 
his beef and dairy farm near Botha’s Hill; but Jane Dempster 
hated the idea. A year or two older than her husband, she was 
hard-working around the house, raised the chickens, made the 
butter, and kept a sharp check on her family. “Wasting money 
on girls at your age!” she used to scold Bryan when, in his mid¬ 
dle teens, he took a girl to see a film. 

His brother Blake, three years Bryan’s senior, was quiet 
and studious. In some subtle way Dempster both envied and 
scorned him: envied him, I suspect, because Blake was able to 
run with the herd and Bryan was not; scorned him because he 
preferred cities, civilization, and conforming. 

“I wasn’t ever close to Blake,” Dempster once told me. “I 
remember when I was just a kid I had a model plane. It was a 
model of a Blackburn Shark, made of balsa wood and rice 
paper. After a flight it landed on a stair of the veranda and Blake 
stepped square on it. I was sure he had done it on purpose. Of 
course, I never could match his academic standard.” 

The two brothers were temperamentally opposites. When 
Bryan was thirteen they went hunting together in the Umkomaas 
Valley, near Richmond. One afternoon, as they walked along a 
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game path, watching the treetops for wood pigeons, a slight 
swaying movement ten yards beyond and twenty feet above them 
caught the hunter’s eye of the younger boy. He stopped abruptly. 
Almost in reflex, he raised his twin-barreled shotgun to his 
shoulder. 

With shrill horror, Blake hissed: “Look out, Bryan! 
They’re mambas!” 

This most deadly of African snakes sometimes mates high 
in the boughs of some tree. From that position it will attack any 
intruder with cold ferocity, thrusting through the air like a steel 
spring suddenly uncoiled. 

Bryan squeezed one trigger, then the other, so that the 
shots rang out in close partnership. The snakes, slender as ropes 
and ten feet long, dropped writhing to the ground; but they 
were already dead. Both brothers realized, from what they had 
been told about mambas, that if Bryan had shot the female and 
missed the male, it would have struck and surely killed one of 
them with its lethal, swift-acting, neurotoxic venom. Shaken, 
they quit hunting for the day. But it was Bryan, without pausing 
for thought, who had destroyed the mambas: it was Blake, 
realizing the terrible danger, who had frozen still. 

It had become obvious to me from his many small asides 
that Dempster felt Blake was the more favored brother. He re¬ 
marked without rancor, in his strange, unemphatic way: 
“Mother would say: ‘Bryan, why can’t you be more steady like 
Blake? He knows where he’s going.’ Blake always wanted to be 
a schoolmaster. Instead, he went into the Netherlands Bank of 
South Africa for a year, and then joined the R.A.F. He’s still in 
it. Mother would say: ‘Oh, Blake’s the one! He doesn’t seem to 
have any of this damn MacKenzie blood!’ ” 
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Would a psychologist find in this constant comparison with 
an older brother the reason why Dempster later chose his lonely 
life where he was complete master, and his perilous profession 
where he had no rival? 

It was toward the end of our third week when it became 
apparent that Dempster was being gnawed by some new anxiety. 
It had nothing to do with his uncomplicated dislike of London, 
(“How can you bear to hve in the city?” he asked me, time and 
agam.) It was, instead, a mounting tension, which I believe he 
hoped was concealed. He would lose himself in momentary si¬ 
lences durmg which his mind seemed to veer sharply away from 
our common purpose. Perhaps, I brooded, he knew the time was 
near when he would have to go. Perhaps he too hated the 
thought of leaving before he had given me his complete story. I 
mentioned my fear that this might happen. 

He said: “I haven’t closed my deal yet. No need to worry 
until I do.” 

By this time we were friends. 

“Deal?” I asked. 

“Haven’t I told you why I’m in London?” He seemed sur¬ 
prised: certainly we had covered a great deal of other ground. 
“Why, to raise finances for my crocodile farm. I figure it will 
take several thousand pounds to get going. What I want to do 
is sell a mmority interest in the farm, then use the money to 
get it under way. The only thing wrong with the scheme is that 
it will take at least five years before it begins to pay, but for 
anyone with a lot of money and plenty of time I believe it’s a re¬ 
markably good investment.” 

I asked him if he had found any likely customers. 

“Well—” he began, and suddenly reached into the pocket 
of the blue blazer he always wore. He pulled out a package of 
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cigarettes and lit one, staring right through me. He seemed to 
be making up his mind whether or not to take me all the way 
into his confidence. Perhaps he was weary of keeping his own 
troubled counsel. 

He blew out a thin column of smoke and said: “I thought 
so. Now I don’t know. There was a man in Milan who owned a 
tannery. I met him during the war. I wrote him and he seemed 
interested. . . .” Again he seemed to have forgotten me Then 
he said, shrugging: “I stayed in Italy too long; spent too much 
money. All he wanted was to take over the farm, the whole 
ruddy thing, and keep me on as salaried manager because I 
know about crocodiles.” 

“And since then?” 

“I came to London, but didn’t know who to approach. It’s 
not easy for a stranger. Maybe I’m not a good businessman. I 
certainly don’t know how to thrust myself into the money mar¬ 
ket. Somebody said that Lord Bracken—Brendan Bracken, you 
know—might be interested because he has South African con¬ 
nections. I phoned, but his secretary said nothing doing. I 
thought of Lord Beaverbrook, but haven’t dared approach him. 
Then, lately, I’ve been trying to sell the idea to two brothers who 
are in business here and seemed very keen—been entertaining 
them and spending a lot of money—but now I doubt—” 

I interrupted. “But, Bryan, surely you can always go back 
to hunting and save enough in two or three years to finance 
yourself?” 

His left hand strayed to a spot above his left knee where I 
knew he had been wounded. He began to rub gently. “Don’t 
t hink I wouldn’t like it best that way. Trouble is, crocodile¬ 
hunting has made an old crock of me.” He smiled apologetically 
and said. “No pun intended. But, you see, there’s rheumatism 
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from getting myself soaking wet every night, and malaria, and 
—” he leaned over and pulled up one trouser leg—“see those 
bluish-white patches?” 

There were a few mottled islands of pallor scattered on his 
spindly shank. 

“I’ve a doctor friend in Cape Town who gave me a checkup 
some months ago. He said those patches could mark the begin¬ 
ning of thrombosis. He advised me to give up hunting.” 

He made a small, deprecating gesture, which did not con¬ 
ceal his worry. I knew how great was his passion for crocodile¬ 
hunting, and the mere fact that he could even contemplate giving 
it up revealed something of his inner turmoil. At that moment 
I felt infinitely sorry for him. 

I said: “Then, what will you do?” 

“Hope for a miracle, I guess.” More seriously he added: 
“Unless I find a backer, I honestly don’t know. Maybe part-time 
hunting and part-time crocodile farming. It’ll take a great deal 
longer that way—” His voice trailed off. 

Perhaps tactlessly, I brought up his earlier talk of visiting 
Florida. 

His laugh was short and ironic. “Man! I’ve scarcely enough 
money now for passage home,” he said. “If I had any common 
sense I’d have given the whole damn thing up and gone back 
weeks ago.” 

It was my turn to retreat into silence. Shocked and dis¬ 
mayed by this chmax to his account of mounting frustration and 
bad judgment—what else could be expected of one who chose 
seldom to mix in the world of men?—I could think of no un¬ 
critical remark to make, and it was not my place to carp. After 
a moment I prodded him firmly back to his narrative. 
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During the next few weeks Bryan’s spirits dragged steadily 
downhill. He often shot off on a tangent to say bitter things 
about people he felt had wronged him. (“Damn that Portuguese 
trader,” he said. “I told you he paid me three shillings an mch 
for skins? When I called in at a leather-buyer’s in Paris on my 
way here from Italy a couple of months ago, he offered me six. 
Double the price! If I’d been getting that all along—as I should 
have—I’d be in the clear now.”) Since we now had gone over 
his history from beginning to end, I thought it time for a short 
break before I asked him to retrace his steps for expansion of 
detail. But how to take him out of himself? I thought of a visit 
to the zoo in Regent’s Park. He fell in with the idea cheerfully. 

Once inside the entrance, Dempster seemed to shed his 
cares. He confessed that he had often come, before I had sought 
him out, to escape the city and to recapture the atmosphere of 
happier surroundings. He could not wait, nudging at my elbow 
like a schoolboy, to lead me to the reptile house. 

“Now you’ll see what the old croc really looks like,” he 
said. He spoke with the pride of a new father about to show his 
offspring. When we were standing before the crocodiles, Bryan 
said: “See? His ear is just a sht, directly behind the eye. When 
you’re shooting from the side, that’s the target. You can see the 
flat, square, bone platform of his skull. His brain is right under 
that.” 

I asked a few questions, more to cater to his enthusiasm 
than from curiosity, and remarked unflatteringly about the 
crocodiles’ wicked-looking and ugly teeth. 

Dempster gave me an odd look. 

“He can’t help that,” he said defensively. “He’s got no lips 
to hide them. I like the croc. I shoot him, but I admire him. He 
never fights with other crocs. He’s a peace-loving creature.” 
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“But, Bryan,” I protested, “these things are man-eaters!” 

“You can’t blame him for eating humans,” he said. “A man 
is only another animal to him. In the daytime he’s a quiet old 
chap: if you don’t bother him, he isn’t likely to bother you. Of 
course, if you fall into the river or go for a swim—that’s just too 
bad. That’s his territory.” He stood before the heavy plate glass 
that divided us from the reptiles, a half smile on his lips. The 
crocodiles, six or seven of them and none very large, seemed to 
be asleep in a small pool. Dempster began to tap sharply on the 
glass with a coin. At first this had no effect; then one of the 
reptiles appeared to cast his cold, yellow eyes in our direction. 
Dempster stopped tapping. “The crocodile has no mortal enemy 
but man,” he added, as if he had been searching for arguments 
in the reptile’s favor. For my benefit, he delivered quite a lecture 
on crocodiles that afternoon. We stood there for a full hour. 

Before we left, he asked: “You’ve heard of crocodile 
tears?” 

“Just a literary fiction, isn’t it?” 

He shook his head sharply. “After I’ve shot them I’ve found 
tear stains down their cheeks. It’s my theory they shed them 
when straining to open their mouths wider for a big chunk of 
meat—trying to eat a baby kudu whole, for instance. In a way, 
you could call it false sympathy: hence crocodile tears!” 

I turned to go. Reluctantly Dempster followed. Then he 
spoke out with surprising passion: “Man! I must get away from 
here! I must get back to Africa soon!” 

It was a day late in October, unseasonably warm and 
sunny; but before we left the zoo it was transformed by a cold 
and clammy fog. As we walked toward Oxford Street the fog 
closed over us. Involuntarily I shivered. Bryan was bareheaded 
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and wore no topcoat. It occurred to me that he was unfamiliar 
with this time of the English year, which the misguided poet 
called a “season of mists and mellow fruitfulness,” and therefore 
was ill-prepared for it. I mentioned that I had a spare topcoat at 
home and offered it to him. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Bryan said, almost belligerently. 
“Never wear the damn things.” 

It was clear from the way he huddled in his light summer 
blazer, and from the pinched grayness of his face, that he was 
anything but comfortable. I think he felt that to surrender to 
the English climate might in some mysterious way defer the 
day when he could sail for home. 

The time came when, except for minor afterthoughts, we 
were finished. Dempster had made it clear that he was as con¬ 
cerned as I to get the story told, down to the last detail, and in 
return I felt some responsibility for his prolonged stay. I realized 
guiltily that his funds had shrunk to less than the price of the 
cheapest ticket to Cape Town. He had abandoned the search for 
backers of his crocodile-farm scheme. When I pressed passage 
money on him, he insisted on signing a note. Our last interview 
dwindled to silence and I could think of no more questions. 

“That about does it,” I said, rising to my feet. 

With an unexpectedly shy smile, Dempster told me how 
much he had enjoyed talking about himself. “You know more 
about me now than I do,” he said. He mumbled something 
about visiting his brother Blake, who was at an R.A.F. station 
in the Midlands. He looked once more around the room he had 
come to know so well. 

“Good hunting, Bryan!” I said, shaking his hand warmly. 
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Then he hurried off to book space on a ship sailing from 
Southampton in three days. I felt rather empty and alone. I 
thought it unlikely I would ever see him again. 

I was wrong. At our next, totally unexpected, meeting I 
was to find that sense of deep disturbance which travels as a 
warning outrider of the unknown. 



CHAPTER ONE 


© 

© 

© 
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Nyo-koko 


Through it all—undulating like some Brobdingnagian hydra 
from its source on Hill Kalene to its many-mouthed mingling 
with the sea—there was the Zambezi. Twenty-two hundred miles 
long, Africa’s largest eastward-flowing waterway, it coiled from 
its small beginning through the box-shaped jutting of Angola, 
south to touch Bechuanaland, east to divide the Rhodesias and 
irrigate Mozambique. South of the river was geographical South 
Africa; north of it the vast, equatorial heart of the hot continent. 

Much of the long river Dempster would never see—not the 
swamp-fed early miles where spongy vleis soaked up the sea¬ 
sonal rams and gave them back by seepage to maintain a flow 
when the dry months came, not the last deltaic channels in the 
fever belt skirting the Indian Ocean—but much of it was his 
hunting-ground and his nomadic home. 

He knew its three levels: 
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. . . The open country above Victoria Falls when the flat 
plains were flooded far beyond its banks. He knew the many 
birds who dwelt there: ibises, storks, plovers, and purple herons; 
the jacana, with toes so long they spanned the surface reeds and 
thus it seemed to walk on water; the spur-winged geese, the 
avocets. Familiar to him were the great reed fringes along the 
shallows, and the musky smell of game, and the far, gathering 
sound of cataracts, and the cluck of the francolin, and the lion’s 
rumbled roar. 

. . . The middle Zambezi, below the three-hundred-and- 
fifty-foot drop of the wondrous falls. He found, along these 
alluvial shores, the places where the monkey ropes and vines 
helped weave green and tangled patches of jungle that con¬ 
trasted against a baked monotone of bush. He marveled at the 
small and gaudy warblers that darted among the fluffy reed 
tassels. At dusk, when the burnished river surface shone like 
well-kept copper, sometimes the clusters of tiny islands were 
tilted by eerie prisms of dying light and seemed to spring from 
rising steps of water. 

. . . The lower river, between the mountain-cleaving 
Kabrabasa Gorge and the sea. Beyond the old Portuguese town 
of Tete he saw the white sand rise from the river’s bed to the 
bleaching sun until the parched stream drew its life only from 
shrinking veins of water. He watched the arrogant and slender 
Sena natives in their dugout canoes hunt small crocodiles by 
jabbing at the bottom with spears. 

And all along its length, sharmg their overlordship with the 
tumid hippos, the watchful crocodiles glided or hunted by the 
edge or beached on the sand to get sun’s warmth in their cold 
blood. 



© Illustrated magazine 



Bryan Dempster, on his visit to London, with a young crocodile 
at the Regent’s Park Zoo He is pointing to the spot he must 
not miss when he shoots the wild reptiles of the Zambezi. 
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The natives of the Zambezi call the crocodile nyo-koko; 
sometimes nyo-koko the devil. 

For he is swift in the water and sly; so swift he catches fish; 
so sly that when he glides silently down with the current, only 
his nostrils, lusterless eyes, and ears are above the surface, and 
these barely visible. 

He glides like this to within a yard of an unsuspecting 
native at the river’s edge, lashes him into the water with a blow 
of his flailing tail; and then—for nyo-koko is no vegetarian— 
he dines. There is no official census, but it has been said that 
each year a thousand natives are eaten by crocodiles along the- 
Zambezi alone. 

Nyo-koko is cautious, wicked, strong. He crushes with his 
tail; snaps and holds as quickly as a striking snake with his long,, 
teeth-edged jaws; batters with his heavy snout like a terrible 
bludgeon. He grows to twenty feet and more in length, and he 
fears no beast of bush or river. Only man sometimes defeats him. 

When Dempster was eight, he killed his first crocodile. 

He went on the hunt with his father, Jack Dempster, a 
small, dark man who walked with a sliding limp and lived 
quietly within himself. 

They had driven together in the high-wheeled model-A 
Ford over the rough road from the farm in Natal to the great 
river where it divides the Rhodesias. The road was not, in fact, a 
road at all for much of the way, but a dusty, twisting track; and 
though the distance from the farm could not have been more 
than a thousand miles in a straight line, they had covered nearly 
twice that. 

Bryan loved every mile of it. The Ford was a storehouse 
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of tents, pots and pans, supplies, ammunition—and guns. There 
was a Mauser 9.3, a .375 Magnum, an old Lee-Enfield service 
.303, two shotguns, and Bryan’s .22 rifle, the baby of the lot. 
The .22 had been included purely for luck; the shotguns for 
birds; and the more powerful weapons for big game. 

Bryan was tall for his age and thin; big enough to handle 
the .303, but not big enough to be expert. He had dark hair, al¬ 
most black, and vivid blue eyes. His movements were quick and 
almost abrupt. Already, at eight, he was alert in the bush, his 
eyes never still, his senses never asleep. In every man, some¬ 
where, there is the tug of nature’s ancient law—kill or be killed, 
hunt or be hunted—and Bryan had felt its influence early. Even 
so young he had one curious trait: when there was reason for 
fear, his face froze into a grimace that resembled a smile. He 
was to carry this quirk into manhood and win by it, in moments 
of great danger, a reputation for sublime foolhardiness which 
was not entirely deserved. 

They arrived on the Zambezi in mid-May. The dry season 
was well begun. Father and son explored up the bank of the 
river until, in bushy, rolling country some distance below the 
Kariba Gorge, Jack Dempster found the camp site he wanted. 
They pitched tent under good shade trees, with drinking-water 
close at hand. 

They settled down to a general hunt, and the shooting was 
good. In the evenings the natives of the neighborhood called 
round at their camp, curious to see the lame white hunter and 
his young son. They called Jack Dempster nkosi, chief, and 
Bryan nkosaan, the diminutive of the same word. The older man 
would ask them about the countryside and the best places to 
hunt and for news of game, and they would be glad to tell him 
what they knew. Around the flickering flames the natives took 
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delight in telling their long-drawn-out tales of the river and the 
bush, and Bryan listened with a small boy’s rapture. 

“Nkosi, why do you not kill nyo-koko?” one of the natives 
asked on the fourth evening. “These devils of the water worry 
us here very much.” 

“How is that?” Jack Dempster wanted to know. 

The native threw a stick into the fire. “Many of us die of 
these devils.” 

Bryan edged closer, fearful that he might miss a single 
word. 

Jack Dempster said: “But why do the natives go near the 
water and let themselves be taken by nyo-koko?” 

The black man grunted. “But, nkosi, where would we get 
water to drink? How would we wash our clothes? How would we 
wash our babies?” 

There was a long silence, broken only by the sound of 
flames biting into the dry wood. Light and shadow flickered 
across the serious face of the native. After a while Jack 
Dempster lit a cigarette from a glowing twig and said: “Have 
many natives been killed by nyo-koko in this district?” 

“Yes, many! My wife was lost in these waters.” He shook 
his head, remembering, and went on: “She was sitting, suckling 
her child, on a dry rock in the sun, talking to my other wife. 
They were happy, talking and laughing. They did not know that 
nyo-koko was coming beneath the water with just his eyes 
above.” 

Again he fell silent. 

Then he said: “Now nkosi, you must hold in your head 
that my wife was born in this district and that she had often and 
often seen them. That is the thing that worries us: we see them 
every day until we get used to them. 
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“This other wife was washing clothes in the water,” the 
native said, his voice rising in a fury. “She heard a splash and 
a scream as nyo-koko hit my wife and child into the water from 
the dry rock with his tail. We saw them no more.” Staring dis¬ 
tantly through the flames, he added softly: “I know which 
crocodile it is!” 

In the still of the night Bryan felt a terrible chill of fear. 
The fear became a small boy’s challenge and he said: “Dad! 
Dad! Why don’t we shoot a crocodile, too?” 

His father looked at him curiously. He flipped the remains 
of his cigarette into the fire. “We could try,” he replied. “Now 
off to bed, youngster. Get some sleep!” 

Because the crocodile is carnivorous, it was Jack Demp¬ 
ster’s theory that the best way to hunt him would be to stake a 
bait of raw and bloody meat at the river’s edge. This, he reck¬ 
oned, would bring the crocodile to him. Yet he knew that the 
relatively small carcass of, for example, a kudu would not last 
long enough under the terrible, tearing teeth to be of value as a 
decoy. Then he thought of the hippo, with its great bulk, its 
tough, rubbery hide, and knew it would be the ideal bait for 
his purpose. 

The problem was to get one. 

The Zambezi varies in width from a few miles to a few 
hundred yards, and from season to season. Channels emerge 
and disappear with rainstorms and rising or falling water. The 
river is, in at least one respect, very like the Nile: during the 
rainy season its water flows opaque and heavy with silt, some 
of which inevitably deposits itself along the bottom of the 
flooding river. 

Later, when the dry season shrinks the flow of water, and 
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the boundaries of the river recede, the natives accept the new 
and fertile topsoil as a gift of nature and in it plant their crops. 
Soon the maize—known in Africa as mealies—grows high, the 
silken tassels mark each ear, and the hippo, a strict vegetarian, 
lumbers out of the river in herds at night to champ them down. 

It was with this knowledge that Jack and Bryan Dempster 
lay in wait at the edge of a mealie field on a moonlit May night. 
There was a slight breeze. Overhead they could hear the dry, 
comp lainin g rustle of mealie leaves. From the distance came the 
inevitable, rhythmic beat of native drums; and, from even farther, 
Bryan thought he heard the roar of a lion. Otherwise the night 
seemed uncommonly still. 

They waited. 

Bryan Had dozed off when he heard the urgent whisper 
from his father: “Here they come! Are you ready, Bryan?” 

Then he heard the hippos, puffing as they lumbered up on 
the bank; heard the sound of water pouring off their backs; 
heard the sucking sound of their barrel legs being pulled out of 
the mud. 

The boy’s grip tightened on the .303. 

Hardly able to speak, he mumbled: “Yes, Dad.” 

Then in the moonlight he saw the fat, glistening forms 
looming before them, and to his nostrils came a swampy smell. 
He licked his dry lips. 

“The big one on the left, boy,” Jack Dempster murmured. 
They were both flat on the ground, their rifles at dead rest. 

Bryan nodded, now unable to speak. He felt his face tighten 
with the s milin g grimace. Even at the age of eight he knew they 
had to hit a vital spot with the first volley; for a wounded hippo 
so close at hand would attack—and almost surely kill. 
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“Now, Bryan!” 

Jack Dempster fired with his heavy Mauser. The crack of 
the .303 followed like an echo. The big bull thundered toward 
them, and panic caught the boy and froze him still. Then the 
hippo faltered. Like a collapsing rubber blimp, he sank slowly 
and almost silently to the ground. 

The rest of the herd, in a confusion of ungainly flight, 
turned, thumping one another heavily. They crashed through the 
reeds. They scrambled madly toward the protection of the river. 
When they found it, they dived gratefully. Moments later they 
surfaced far out in the stream, exhaling like loose-valved steam 
boilers. Behind they left the big bull, a motionless mountain of 
hide and flesh. 

This was their crocodile bait. 

Next day, natives hired from a neighboring kraal split the 
great carcass down the middle and dragged each half separately 
to the river. They placed them part in the water, part on dry 
land. There is a prevailing upstream breeze on the Zambezi. 
Thus, while the current carried the flavor of the hippo down¬ 
river, the breeze wafted the scent up; and both up and down the 
crocodiles took the message and bided their time. 

That night the Dempsters slept above the riverbank, less 
than twenty yards from the hippo bait. At about two in the 
morning a strange and terrible commotion awakened the boy 
from a deep sleep. When he remembered where he was, Bryan 
identified the noise as violent thrashing in the water beyond the 
lip of the bank. 

“There they are!” his father exclaimed. 

They slipped out of their blankets and crept slowly to the 
edge. Bryan looked and sucked in his breath. Bathed in moon¬ 
light, five yards from where he crouched, two large crocodiles 
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took deliberate grip with their teeth on the hippo carcass. They 
set their vise-tight jaws. 

Because young Dempster did not know that a crocodile 
has no effective tongue, the subsequent reptilian acrobatics 
mystified and frightened him. What he saw had rarely been 
witnessed by any human—surely never before by a small, white, 
eight-year-old boy. 

As Bryan watched, the two crocodiles suddenly threw 
themselves into matching, perfectly controlled horizontal somer¬ 
saults. They did this by flicking up and around with their 
powerful, heavy, saw-topped tails. In this way—by twisting with 
the weight of their entire bodies—they each tore off a large 
chunk of hippo meat. With another fillip of their tails, both 
crocodiles carried themselves back into the stream. They lifted 
their long snouts skyward, opened their jaws, and swallowed. 
Their jaws snapped shut with a report as loud as the shot from 
a small-bore rifle. 

While the first pair swallowed, Bryan saw another two 
move in to take their turn at the carcass. Then he perceived that 
the water around the dead hippo was nearly solid with croco¬ 
diles, waiting in orderly, almost motionless queues for a bite of 
raw meat. There was no fighting among them. The queues kept 
moving. The crocodiles somersaulted, retired, swallowed. 

Fascinated, even awed, the grown man and the small boy 
watched for ten minutes or more the deadly, purposeful scene. 
Then, very slowly, they edged together down the bank, rifles 
poised and ready, hearts thundering, until they were at the 
carcass and could have touched the feeding crocodiles with the 
barrels of their guns. 

Splashed by the threshing reptiles, shivering with excite¬ 
ment, Bryan was thrilled beyond anything he had experienced 
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Before. Previously his father had told him the best place to shoot 
the crocodiles: just behind the eyes. “Because,” he had said, 
“that explodes the brain and kills them instantly.” 

Patiently the pair waited until two twelve-foot crocodiles 
found their way to the head of the queue. Then Jack Dempster 
nudged his son. They each took aim, holding the muzzles of 
their rifles no more than a yard from their separate targets. At 
night, even under the moon, they dared not shoot from a greater 
distance lest their bullets miss. They fired almost simultaneously. 

The two reptiles slumped, twitched their dragon tails, and 
were still. 

Bryan was immensely proud of that first crocodile. His 
.single regret was that Joseph had not been there to see him get 
it. For Joseph, by then, was like a brother: a brother with a 
black skin. 

That had begun eight years before, in 1924—the afternoon 
that Jack and Jane Dempster rode near the kraal. Seeing Joseph, 
the son of their cook-boy, Myolo, they stopped and silently 
watched. Joseph held himself proudly. 

He was seven and the world was his. 

The two small, black warriors, each with a shield, each 
with a stick, circled warily round one another. Sweat streamed 
down Joseph’s round cheeks and rounder stomach; down his 
legs, making crooked paths through the pale coating of dust. 
When the two boys moved, feinting and thrusting, the dust rose 
and hung heavy in the still air. It was late and the shadows ran 
absurdly long from the huts of the kraal. Joseph’s stick flashed 
like a striking mamba. 

“Hit your ear!” he yelled, triumphant. Now the duel was 
over and he had won. 
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He knew what to do. 

With shield and stick held high, he stomped his feet hard 
into the ground, again and again, performing the ritual dance of 
war. Proud he was, and authoritative. He kicked out with his 
knees as he had seen it done. Then he began to chant: “I am a 
Zulu warrior ... I am a Zulu warrior. ...” 

Not half an hour before, the Dempsters had been discussing 
the need to find a native nurse-boy for their infant son, Bryan. 
Now, coming upon Joseph, they shared the same thought. They 
looked at each other, smiling, without putting the thought into 
words. 

Next day Jack Dempster spoke of it to Myolo. 

At first Joseph’s tasks were simple. 

He wheeled the white baby around in his pram. When the 
baby cried, he checked on the state of his linen. If necessary, he 
went to Mrs. Dempster. 

“Umanzi,” he said. (“Wet.”) And she came to make the 
change. 

He washed Bryan’s clothing in a small river that ran 
through the farm. He washed his own there, too, for Joseph kept 
himself immaculately clean in his white shorts, white shirt, and 
long white apron made of flour bags. He was no longer the 
naked, irresponsible little native boy. 

After the baby was weaned, Joseph fed him, painstakingly, 
with a spoon. Presently, finding the work neither heavy nor 
tedious, he began to like it and to appreciate the new status it 
gave him among his own people. 

In the kraal he had lived on a steady diet of putu, a 
leathery, native porridge made of mealie meal, which is the 
basic food for the tribesmen of South Africa. Now, at the 
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Dempster farm, he ate pigeon pie, steaks, spicy gravies, sweet 
puddings, and trifles. 

When he met other Zulu children, he patted his round 
stomach and crowed: “Ah! The food of the Europeans is won¬ 
derful!” This professed admiration must surely have been sin¬ 
cere, for at each meal he gorged himself until he could scarcely 
stand. After lunch he managed to fulfill his duty of putting Bryan 
to sleep, but no sooner were the baby’s eyes closed and his 
breathing deep and regular than, Joseph himself lay down for 
the siesta his glutted body craved. He snoozed, smiling, his small 
hands resting contentedly on his full belly, until, awakened by 
some sixth sense that warned him Bryan was astir, he was able 
to navigate again. 

The young Zulu was more arrogant than servile in his bear¬ 
ing, yet he never betrayed his trust in tending Bryan. The Demp¬ 
sters grew more and more fond of him. They no longer used his 
given name, but preferred to call him mfaan, the Zulu for 
“child.” They found it amusing to tiptoe near and listen as he 
spoke in his native tongue to the baby boy. 

Consequently it came as no surprise when mfaan was 
Bryan’s first word or, indeed, when his first complete sentence 
was “Nga foone pooma” (“I want to get out”), or when he was 
able to converse in fluent, clicking Zulu long before he could do 
so in English. Indeed, this was the way a white boy was brought 
up on a farm in Natal. 

When Bryan, now quick and agile, was four, Joseph 
fashioned a bow for him of the right size. For arrowheads, he 
cut a strand of No. 8 wire from the heifers’ paddock. The wire 
was just right for his need and it was handy; and the eleven-year- 
old native boy snipped it without pausing to consider that it 
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might have been put there for some other purpose than to 
serve him. He filed the wire into short lengths and thrust them 
into the flames of a bonfire. He withdrew them red-hot, one by 
one, and flattened them with rocks. He had no trouble in shap¬ 
ing them into arrowheads: that part was easy. 

Next afternoon, after their nap, he said: “Bline, let us go 
and hunt field rats in the grass.” He was unable to say “Bryan”; 
the “br” combination was too much for him. He was four feet 
six inches tall now, fat and sturdy. 

“All right,” young Dempster said. He was content to fol¬ 
low where Joseph led. 

Whooping, they dashed through the front door, both bare¬ 
foot. They ran past the fenced-in vegetable garden to the long 
grass of the veld. In his right hand Joseph carried his long stick, 
in his left his bow with the arrow notched and ready. 

He began to beat in the grass with the stick. 

Soon he yelled excitedly: “Here it is, Bline! You shoot it!” 

Bryan, hard on his heels, saw the field rat scurrying toward 
safety. He shot quickly. The arrow missed by several inches, 
though the range had been no more than two yards. 

Joseph spat in disgust. 

“I’m wasting my time teaching you every day,” he said. 
“Now, watch!” 

He beat the nest again with his stick. Another rat scam¬ 
pered out and for an instant paused, its nose twitching with ter¬ 
ror. It was fat from good feeding. 

Joseph dropped his stick and swung his bow to follow the 
flight of his quarry. The arrow leaped forward, true in flight. The 
rat, still kicking, was pinned to the ground. 
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When Bryan was five, his mother said he could use the .22 
rifle she kept to protect the fowls from marauding vermin. He 
practiced with it whenever he could, but because he himself was 
small the rifle seemed large and awkward. It took him some time 
to get the hang of it. Even when he learned to contort his grip so 
that he could manage a certain control over the weapon, his 
shooting was unspectacular. He found various ways to compen¬ 
sate for this. 

The Dempster farmhouse was called the Lookout. It stood 
above the Nkobeni Pool on the Nkobem River. Although the 
river itself was merely a brook dignified with a greater name, the 
pool seemed vast to the small boy, stretching as it did fifty yards 
in length and thirty across. In addition, for a hundred yards 
above the pool the Nkobeni was deep and slow, overhung with 
thorn trees and an occasional willow that had been planted by 
an earlier English occupant of the farm. The trees met overhead 
and were festooned with vines so that they shut out the sky. Yet 
here and there a thrusting bar of sunlight found its way through 
and hit the water with an unexpected golden freckle. It was 
strangely still, here under the trees, and Bryan loved it for its 
enclosed mystery. 

One afternoon Joseph and he were walking along the bank 
of the river when they heard the scurrying rustle of dry leaves. 
Bryan, in the lead, saw first a long, brown whip of a tail, and 
then a brown and yellow body, fat and somehow obscene. It was 
a Nile monitor, fully six feet long, the largest of lizards; and 
since he had never before seen one, he was afraid. The monitor 
ran toward the river, its head erect, all the time keeping its 
brown, beady eyes on the boy. With a splash, it disappeared into 
the water. The silence became complete again. 

“That is an iguana, Bline,” Joseph said, using the local 
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colloquial name for the monitor. “Mind it does not hit you with 
its tail. If it does, perhaps your leg will break.” 

Until now, until this very instant, Bryan had forgotten that 
he carried the .22. 

“I want to shoot that,” he murmured. 

“Nkosaan, you are too small.” Joseph eyed the .22 dubi¬ 
ously. “Besides, do you think that gun would kill it?” 

“Of course.” 

It was about this time that Joseph made the canoe. He 
made it out of a large sheet of corrugated tin, flattening the roE- 
ing ridges with a heavy hammer. It was a tedious and noisy 
task. When it was done, he bent the ends up so that they met 
like the ends of an envelope. He nailed them together on two 
discarded pick handles and sealed the joints with melted tar. 

Now aU their spare time was spent on the river. When they 
paddled up the quiet stream beyond the pool, they kept a sharp 
eye peeled for the giant lizards. On a low branch that dipped 
down almost to the water, they saw one. But, hearing the canoe, 
it dived into the stream. 

“Next time,” Bryan said, “I’E be in front with the rifle. 
Maybe we wiU find him asleep.” 

“But if he is not asleep, nkosaan? What wiE you do if he 
jumps on top of us?” 

“I wiE shoot him.” Bryan was smaE, but determined. 

For several days they paddled up the river; but the monitor 
was not to be seen. On the fourth day Joseph suggested that 
they were making too much noise and driving the giant lizard to 
cover. Accordingly, he caught hold of the low branches of the 
mdoni trees and, instead of paddling, puEed the canoe sEently 
along. 

It was then Bryan saw their quarry. 
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The monitor was lying at the base of the high riverbank on 
a chalky ledge of rock. A shaft of sunlight held it as if in a 
spotlight, wanning the reptile. When they were ten yards off, 
Joseph steadied both hands on a mdoni branch, and the canoe 
became motionless. 

Bryan saw a pulse beating with regular rhythm in the pale 
brown breast of the lizard. It seemed to synchronize with the 
drumming of his own heart. He rested against the side of the 
canoe and took careful aim. 

He fired. The pulse stopped beating. 

When he was twelve, Bryan was sent to Kearsney College, 
near Durban. This was his first real separation from Joseph; 
and it was to last for a long time. 

Unlike his older brother, Blake, Bryan did not take to 
scholastic discipline. He irritated his teachers and they irritated 
him. Shortly before his fourteenth birthday, instead of return¬ 
ing to school from his holidays, Bryan found a job as apprentice 
to a billiard-table maker in Durban. The work was hard and the 
pay small, but Bryan liked it much better than the stricter dis¬ 
cipline of school. He assembled billiard tables and helped make 
cues under the watchful eye of his boss, a gentle, silver-haired 
Norwegian, bent and swollen with rheumatism. He was paid six 
pounds a month. Yet he was able to live within this income. He 
found a room that cost one pound a month. He neglected to 
write home because he did not want his parents to learn that he 
was not at school. But his luck was bad. 

One day an aunt in Durban spotted him leaving the bil¬ 
liard-table maker’s and mentioned this in a letter to his father. 
Almost simultaneously, the headmaster of his school wrote ex- 
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pressing the hope that “Bryan was at last getting over his long 
illness.” These letters tripped Jack Dempster’s usually mild 
temper. He climbed into his car, drove to Durban, and stormed 
in on Bryan at his work. Tight-lipped, he said: “Damn little 
fool! Get into the car and come home!” 

Bryan was sent back to school. There he had to suffer 
until, in July 1940, at the age of sixteen, he volunteered for 
service in the South African Air Force. By this time he had 
convinced both his father and his mother that the scholastic life 
was not for him, and they felt they could not withhold the 
parental permission he needed for military service at such a 
tender age. 

This was the time of the Battle of Britain. When the boy 
enlisted in the air force, he pictured himself in the heroic role 
of a fighter pilot. Bryan Dempster, the Avenging Knight, was 
bis subconscious billing. He was not alone. Thousands of young 
men throughout the British Commonwealth and many youthful 
Americans—crossing the Canadian border—saw the same vi¬ 
sion. In anticipation, Dempster felt happier than he had since 
the time he had shot the crocodile. 

When, however, he failed his physical examination as a 
pilot, he was dismayed. Instead, he was sent to an elementary 
ground-training school. As soon as possible he arranged for a 
further medical test. He failed again. 

This time he was posted to Milner Park, a camp just be¬ 
yond the limits of Johannesburg, which trained mechanics. It 
took Bryan little time to find that he had even less sympathy 
for this work than for his studies at Kearsney. Early in the 
course an officer told him: “Dempster, I want you to realize 
that this is a very important job. You are one of the chaps who 
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prepare airplanes for the air.” Stirring up all his old frustrations, 
this sort of exhortation sat sourly on the young knight’s 
stomach. 

The first task Dempster was assigned in his course was 
that of filing a perfect square out of a shapeless and tough piece 
of alloy. The endless screech of filing metal grated on his nerves. 
The aching slowness of hand work galled him. Yet, despite him¬ 
self, when at last he finished, it was with some pride that he 
took the result to his instructor. 

“You call that a perfect square?” the sergeant roared. “Do 
it again!” 

He went to work on a second bulging lump of metal and 
finally thought he had it. This time he was a few thousandths of 
an inch out. 

“You’re a useless bastard, Dempster,” the sergeant told 
him. “Do it again!” 

It took him thirteen days to file down the first square, 
eleven for the second. Now every classmate was on a more ad¬ 
vanced problem—filing an oblong. He could see himself stalled 
at the oblong, then at a triangle, then a square with a V-insert; 
endlessly filing his way through a series of geometrical shapes. 
It was, he decided, one hell of a way to fight a war. 

He asked for an interview with his commanding officer. 
When it was granted, Dempster tried to explain that he lacked 
the aptitude to be a mechanical artisan. He was reminded that 
this was none of his business: he was there to do as he was told, 
not to think for himself. Somebody else would make the deci¬ 
sions. He lost his temper and wound up with fourteen days of 
confinement to barracks. It was at this point that he decided to 
sever his connection with the air force. 

Dempster had been a pole vaulter at Kearsney College, and 
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now he made practical use of this aptitude. He found a ten-foot 
wattle round the camp, dug a trap three feet from the barbed- 
wire fence, and sailed over at dusk, leaving his regrets behind 
him . 

He had ten shillings in his pocket, not enough for train 
fare, so he traveled from Johannesburg to Pietermaritzburg 
locked in the lavatory of a train. It was an overnight trip and 
not particularly comfortable. When he arrived in Maritzburg, in 
the pre-dawn of a December morning, it was raining. Avoiding 
military police, he hurried through side streets to the home of 
an aunt. She was away. Disappointed, he hitchhiked the twenty 
miles to the Lookout. 

He said: “Hello, Mum; I’ve come on a weekend’s leave.” 

He collected civilian clothes and borrowed a five-pound 
note from his father. On Monday morning he boarded a train 
for Durban. Again he used the lavatory, this time to change into 
his civilian clothes. In Durban he marched boldly up to the re¬ 
cruiting office for the South African Artillery. 

“I’d like to volunteer,” he said. 

“Name, please?” the recruiting sergeant asked, barely 
glancing up. 

“Blake, Bryan Herbert.” 

“Address?” 

“Botha’s Hill.” 

“Age?” 

“Nineteen.” Dempster was, of course, sixteen. 

The sergeant handed him parents’-consent papers. Demp¬ 
ster thanked him and walked round the corner and signed his 
father’s name. He returned next day. Now he was in the artil¬ 
lery. The Sixth South African Division left for Egypt early in 
1942. With them went Gunner Blake, B. H. 
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Dempster proved a good soldier. In Egypt he was pro¬ 
moted to bombardier, and suffered a belated attack of con¬ 
science. He asked for an interview with his colonel, a brusque, 
regular army officer of about forty. 

“Well, Blake: what is it?” 

“That’s it, sir. My name isn’t Blake.” 

By the time he had finished, he had told the whole story of 
his desertion from the air force and everything that had hap¬ 
pened since. 

“What the hell do you expect me to do about it?” the colo¬ 
nel exploded. Then, calming down: “I advise you to shut up 
and to stop messing my regiment around. As far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, I’ve never heard of this.” 

Just after Anzio, Dempster’s unit moved to Italy. Follow¬ 
ing Cassmo, he was promoted to gun sergeant. He was sprayed 
liberally by the shell-burst of an eighty-eight during a counter¬ 
artillery barrage outside Florence. He had no single serious 
wound, but many minor ones. He was hit in both legs, in the 
chest, and m the fingers of his right hand, and he spent a month 
in a hospital at Bari. While he was there, he received the follow¬ 
ing letter: 


DEAR BRYAN, 

We are all sorry at Botha’s Hill to hear of your 
wounds . As I am postmistress here , I was the first to hear 
from your father about them. Needless to say , he was very 
upset . I went to have supper with your parents last night to 
console them . 

I saw your photographs , and am hoping to meet you 

on your return. , 

Sincerely, 


PEGGY MILNE 
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He had never before heard of this girl, but they began a 
lively correspondence. 

Dempster went back into the fighting near Prato in the 
Etruscan Apennines. When the unit’s forward observation officer 
was killed, he was sent up to act for him. He held the job with 
credit to himself for the fourteen days it took a replacement to 
reach the battery. 

Then Dempster reported back to his colonel, who had set 
up headquarters in the ground floor of an old castle. 

“Blake,” the colonel told him, “you’ve been selected to at¬ 
tend an officer’s training course in Cairo. You’ll be leaving here 
the day after tomorrow. The best of luck to you.” 

It was December 1944. 

Dempster had come a long way since he had pole-vaulted 
out of the air force. 


2 . 

When Dempster returned to Natal, his parents were waiting 
at the dockside, eager and smiling. With them was a remark¬ 
ably attractive girl, brunette, blue-eyed, tall. She carried herself 
with confidence. Her figure was lithe, yet nicely rounded. Her 
legs were slim. 

His father, beaming, said: “Bryan, this is Peggy. I under¬ 
stand you two have been writing.” 

“Yes,” Bryan said. They had exchanged letters now for 
more than a year; yet suddenly he felt absurdly shy. He kissed 
his mother, then his father. He had been away a long time. 

The girl said: “Me, too, Bryan.” 

He gave her a glancing, awkward peck. After it they 
laughed, embarrassed, and breathed easier when Jane Dempster 
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released an avalanche of questions about Bryan’s experiences. 
How was the voyage home? What did his war ribbons stand for? 
What plans had he made for the future? 

To the last question he replied vaguely, for he had made 
no plans and was uneasy about it. He wondered if he had been 
wrong to choose demobilization instead of remaining in the 
army. He had been a good soldier, but what else did he know? 
Now he was face to face with the civilian future that he and 
the fighting millions had thought would never come. And he was 
not ready to meet it. 

When they arrived back at the farm, a grown-up Joseph 
greeted him, a grinning, white-toothed, round-faced Joseph, 
walking like a cowboy with his knees bowed. 

“Ah, nkosaan, we are pleased to see you,” the Zulu said, 
a little shy after their long separation. His voice was deep and 
full of music. “We know that you killed many Germans.” 

Dempster laughed. The tension was suddenly gone, and he 
knew that it was good to be back home. It was early in the 
South African spring. Down by the Nkobeni the arum lily was 
swelling in its bud. Already the aloe flowers were blushing on 
the hillsides. 

Dempster was strangely shocked when Peggy told him that 
for some time she had been engaged to marry a young man in 
Pietermaritzburg, the son of an auctioneer. It had not occurred 
to him that she might have known other men and found them 
attractive. Then, some weeks after his homecoming, she told 
him hesitantly: “Bryan, I broke my engagement to Vere last 
night.” 

“Did you, Pegs?” - 

He was swiftly elated, yet, perversely, tried to hide the fact. 
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She pouted. “Is that all you can say?” 

An unfamiliar kind of happiness seemed to be bubbling up 
inside him beyond his control. He laughed and said: “That’s 
wonderful, darling! I’ll take his place, of course.” 

“I hoped you’d say that, Bryan.” 

And he kissed her in a way that could leave her with no 
doubts. 

Yet the restlessness soon returned. When he went shooting 
partridge and guinea fowl with his Uncle Maurice along the 
Umkomaas River, he liked the soothing balm of their isolation. 
There was something in this he wanted; but exactly what it was, 
he was not sure. He was upset by his floundering, and sought 
comfort in the argument that what he was experiencing was a 
natural thing after the upheaval of war. He could not, after all, 
be expected to settle down easily and at once. 

He took Peggy on a day’s trip to Durban. 

In a side street, on their way back to the station, they 
passed a leather shop. In the show window there was a display 
of crocodile handbags. 

The bags had a glossy richness about them that made him 
want to touch the leather and rub his fingertips along the pat¬ 
terned surface. 

“What lovely bags, Pegs!” 

“Yes, but look at the price,” the girl said, feminine and 
practical. The bags were marked at more than thirty pounds 
each. 

Bryan nodded, excited. “Don’t you see? That only proves 
that there can’t be many crocodiles killed.” Then, absently, he 
added: “I shot one when I was eight.” 
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All the way back to Botha’s Hill he toyed with an idea. 
He craved the full freedom of roammg the bush, yet he knew 
he had to find a career. 

Why not resolve the more serious problem by surrendering 
to the temptation of the other? 

The following evening at supper Bryan said: “I’ve decided 
what I’m going to do, Dad.” 

Outside, a warm, dry wind blew, early in the season for 
Natal, carrying a constant cloud of dust. The house, plugged 
against the dust, was stifling hot. 

Jack Dempster looked up from his plate. “Good, son. 
What’s it to be?” 

“I’m going to the Zambezi to hunt crocodiles.” 

His father leaned earnestly across the table. “You mean 
professionally?” 

“Yes.” 

A fork clattered against a dinner plate. The unseasonably 
early hot wind, arriving that morning, had taken Jane Dempster 
by surprise. For most of the day she had battled against the 
seepage of fine dust under doors and windows. She said with 
deep irritation: “Oh, Bryan, why don’t you be like everybody 
else and get an ordinary job?” 

“I’m sorry, Mum; I’ve made up my mind. I’m going hunt¬ 
ing.” He was stubborn and, being stubborn, petulant at what he 
considered to be unfair opposition. 

“But, Bryan—” 

He turned to her. “Mum, do you want me to please you 
and be unhappy for the rest of my life? Or would you rather I 
were happy?” He could hear a barn door in the wind, squeaking 
on unoiled hinges. 
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She stood up, shaking her head. “Suit yourself, Bryan. You 
will in the end, I’ve no doubt!” She stalked out. 

There was a long silence at the table. 

Presently Jack Dempster sighed heavily. When he spoke, it 
was in Zulu. “Well, mfaan, you are the one who knows.” 

“I thank you, baba,” Bryan replied in the same tongue. 
“Just leave me. I will think about it.” 

He spoke of his idea to Peggy, seeking encouragement. 
“What do you think of it, Pegs?” He hung on her reply. 

“Well, I don’t know anything about crocodile-hunting, 
Bryan.” Even when he pressed, she refused to commit herself. 

He went to his aunt, Chooks Osborne, whom he liked and 
respected. After all, they were both of the Mad MacKenzie clan: 
she would see his view. 

“Don’t be a damn fool,” Chooks told him. “Don’t waste 
your life up there in the bush.” 

His Uncle Maurice was inclined to agree. 

“It’s a harebrained scheme. If it was such a good idea, 
Bryan, don’t you think someone would have done it before?” If 
there were any white, professional crocodile-hunters in all of 
Africa, no one in the family had heard of them. 

Bryan’s frustration became evident to his friends. When he 
went to play tennis, someone would be sure to shout across the 
court: “Hey, Dempster! When are you off to shoot crocs?” This 
was the signal for a chorus of teasing laughter. 

He wouldn’t have minded, but he was faced with a serious 
obstacle that threatened his entire venture. He needed a stake 
of several hundred pounds to equip himself, to get up to the 
Zambezi, to get started with his hunting. 

At home Jane Dempster never let him alone. 
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“I was speaking to your Aunt Kate Howes on the phone. 
She’s been to the Zambezi, you know.” 

“What did she have to say?” 

“Oh, just that there are very few crocodiles up there.” 

“Is that so?” he said, remembering the hunt years before, 
remembering the queues of reptiles. 

His mother, seeing him unmoved, lost her temper. 

“I’ve advised Dad not to put any money into this mad 
scheme,” she announced shrilly. 

“That’s up to him. If he doesn’t give it to me, I’ll get it 
somewhere else.” 

Only Jack Dempster seemed to be neutral. One morning 
he stepped beyond neutrality. 

“Still set on hunting, Bryan?” He plucked a fire lily’s 
shriveling bloom—a sign of passing spring—and rubbed it to 
dust between his palms. 

“Yes, Dad.” 

He nodded. “All right. Before you start, you’d better look 
into the busmess end of it. All you know now is that crocodile 
bags are costly. Don’t barge in with your eyes closed. You’re 
inclined to do that.” 

“I know. What do you advise?” 

“First I’d go down to Durban and find out if any firms 
there buy crocodile skins. Then see what kind of equipment 
you’ll need, and how much of it. If there are no buyers in 
Durban I’d go to Lourengo Marques—I’ve heard there are 
some Brazilians there looking for skins.” 

Durban was seventy miles away. Dempster called at J. F. 
King & Company, of West Street, a leading gunsmith. He spent 
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a morning looking at rifles, canoes, knives, fishing-rods. The 
clerk who served him was Desmond Fell, a well-known South 
African cricketer. 

“Fm asking all these questions,” Bryan explained, “because 
Fm going crocodile-hunting on the Zambezi. As a professional.” 

Fell stared at him. “Surely you’re not serious?” 

“Dead serious,” Dempster said. 

Shaking his head, Fell called J. F. King, the proprietor, a 
small, gray-haired man of about seventy. 

“Don’t do it, Dempster,” King said. “I remember two of my 
friends tried it on the St. Lucia estuary thirty years ago. Couldn’t 
make a go of it. Couldn’t sell their skins.” 

Downhearted, but not discouraged, Dempster thanked 
King and Fell for then kind advice. His next call was on a dealer 
in hides. “We don’t know much about the market for crocodile 
skins,” he was told. “However, we’d be glad to offer you two 
bob a foot.” 

Two shillings for a foot of crocodile skin! Twenty shillings, 
perhaps, to risk his life! Dempster began to feel that he might 
have to give up the idea. Nevertheless, he took the next train to 
Louren^o Marques, in Portuguese East Africa. At the Polana 
Hotel he met a swarthy, thickset Portuguese who said he had 
been living and trading among the natives. Although the Polana 
was a first-class hotel, full of wealthy, well-dressed holiday¬ 
makers, the trader wore soiled and sweat-stained khaki bush 
clothes. He said he was a buyer of skins. 

“Crocodile skins?” Dempster asked. 

“Especially crocodile skins.” 

Dempster explained what he hoped to do. How much 
would the Portuguese trader pay? 

“You intend to shoot them? That’s no way to get croco- 
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diles. Far too dangerous. The way to get them is on a baited, 
five-inch hook, fastened by a wire cable to an empty, floating, 
ten-gallon tin. That way the crocodile catches itself and tries to 
get away and wears itself out—and dies. You’ll never get enough 
by shooting, Mr. Dempster.” 

Then he winked a dark-brown eye. “I’ve got a better way. 
Why not work with me, eh?” 

The two had stepped outside and stood near the tiled, out¬ 
door swimming-pool. The trader had large horseshoes of sweat 
hanging under his arms. 

“What do you mean?” Dempster asked. 

“You would just go around to the native kraals and teach 
them how to catch the crocs by the baited hook. Much easier 
than shooting; and, besides, there is no danger.” 

Bryan shook his head. “I prefer to be independent. But 
even if I don’t come in with you, will you still buy my skins?” 

The trader was heavily built but flabby. He shrugged his 
shoulders expressively. When he did, the loose flesh below his 
chin quivered like jelly. 

“Why not? I will pay you three shillings an inch.” 

Even after the Portuguese explained that he meant inches 
in width rather than in length, Dempster was overjoyed. This 
meant that he would get several pounds for each skin, the price 
depending on the crocodile’s size. He tried not to show his 
pleasure, for fear the trader would offer him less. Bryan left for 
Natal, confident of success for the first time. 

Back at the farm, he told his father what he had learned. 
Jack Dempster nodded. 

“You’re still determined to go, son?” 

“Yes ” 

“How much do you figure your equipment will cost?” 
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“Well, I’ll need a rifle. I’ll need a boat and an outboard 
motor. Skinningflmives. Tent. Odds and ends. I reckon the 
whole outfit will cost about two hundred pounds.” He observed 
that his mother was hovering anxiously just at the edge of his 
vision. 

“You’ve done well enough in finding these things out,” 
Jack Dempster said, noncommittally. Then he lit a Springbok 
cigarette and walked away, limping. 

It was Saturday, and that afternoon Bryan played cricket. 
At supper he felt tired and strangely morose. His low spirits 
were of short duration. 

Toward the end of the meal Jack Dempster cleared his 
throat. It was almost a fanfare. 

“Well, Bryan, I’ve thought it over. I’ve tried to put myself 
in your shoes.” He paused, glancing sideways at his wife and 
then back at Bryan “I think if I were your age, I’d want to do 
the same thing. I’m going to lend you five hundred pounds to 
start you off. I wish I were going with you.” 

Bryan felt a curious sense of elation. “You won’t be 
sorry,” he said, and felt tears in his eyes. “You’ll be paid back 
within a year!” 

His father’s grin made him look momentarily boyish. 
“Don’t make any rash promises, son.” More seriously he added: 
“You’d better take a couple of reliable natives with you.” 

3 * 

He asked Joseph, of course. 

The Zulu’s eyes lit up. He said, almost matter-of-factly: “I 
would be happy to work with you, nkosaan. Was it not I who 
taught you how to hunt?” 
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Dempster grinned. “These aren’t field rats,” he said. “We 
won’t be hunting them with a bow and arrow.” 

With an expressive shrug, Joseph acknowledged the point. 

“But it was that which straightened your eye.” 

“It was,” Dempster agreed. “Do you know another good 
native who would like to come?” 

“Yes, nkosaan. My cousin Albaan will cry if he has to stay 
behind.” 

Albaan had a small, lithe body and a head that seemed to 
be designed for a much larger man. His hair was as thick and 
woolly as a black sheep’s. He wore large bamboo pegs through 
the sagging two-inch gashes in his ear lobes. Unlike Joseph, he 
had Zulu warrior scars in a three-stepped ladder down each 
cheek. The bamboo pegs, the scars, and his outsize head made 
him look wildly savage, but Dempster learned that Albaan was 
quiet of manner, spoke little, and was not in the least fierce. 

In November, Bryan traveled to Durban to buy equipment. 
Learning that he could get war-surplus rifle ammunition at a 
greatly reduced price, he settled on a Lee-Enfield .303 as his 
principal weapon. He was thoroughly familiar with the rifle, and 
knew from his own boyhood experience that it was capable of 
dispatching the game he was after. Besides, the army bullet was 
hardnosed and steel-jacketed as prescribed by the Geneva Con¬ 
vention, and he thought it would be just the thing to penetrate 
the hard armor of nyo-koko. He also bought a snake-bite kit— 
syringe, four anti-venom serums in vials, tourniquet, a tiny, 
razor-sharp, fast-opening knife—and a .32 revolver. 

When he returned to the Lookout he told his father he was 
ready to leave. Later he walked into his mother’s bedroom, 
where she was writing a letter, to inform her of his plans. A 
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volume of an encyclopedia was lying open on her bed to the 
photograph of a crocodile. 

Across the picture in his mother’s firm hand he saw the 
single word: ruination . 

Bryan left by train a week later, taking Joseph, Albaan, 
and Chunky, the fox terrier that his father had given to him be¬ 
fore the war. 

In Livingstone, just above the Zambezi’s thundering Vic¬ 
toria Falls, he bargained for a second-hand wooden dinghy with 
a merchant who finally agreed to sell for seventeen pounds. 
Bryan also bought an outboard motor, forty gallons of spare 
gasoline and ten of oil, two bags of rice, two bags of mealie meal, 
various other supplies, including a tent, and four thousand 
rounds of the war-^irplus .303 hardnose bullets. He ordered his 
two boys to load most of the heavy supplies on a train of the 
timber-concessions line, with instructions for the baggage at¬ 
tendant to drop them off at a halt about seventy miles upriver. 
It was there Bryan intended to start hunting. 

On a day in early December 1947, Dempster and his two 
boys shoved off. It was a few minutes past three of a very hot 
and muggy afternoon during the height of the rainy season. The 
few natives lounging along the bank did not seem particularly 
interested in their departure. The Zambezi was full and flowing 
swiftly, as if the great drop three miles below were calling the 
current’s tune. 

Heat shimmered over the water. In the bow of the boat— 
Joseph was proudly at the motor—Dempster found himself 
squinting into a golden glare. There were low hills almost hug¬ 
ging the river. It was undulating country, thickly wooded. There 
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were thorn and mahobohobo trees and occasionally the fat- 
bellied baobab, scantily branched. The boat was low in the 
water, leaving barely eight inches of freeboard, and the going 
was slow against the current. However, it was good at last to 
be heading into adventure. Dempster hummed to himself So 
Deep Is the Night, without recalling that it was Peggy’s favorite 
song, and looking ahead up the river, took in the view of the 
many little islands and the green frmge of reeds through nar¬ 
rowed eyes and saw a small herd of hippos bobbing and felt 
glad to be alive. 

In an hour and a half, against the stream, they had gone 
only three miles. The river raced past them in a milky flood. 
Then Dempster saw the dark, almost solid wall of a tropical 
storm bearing down on them, churning up the surface of the 
water ahead. Since they had so far made slow progress, he was 
reluctant to bow to the advancing downpour. Instead of pulling 
in to shelter, he decided to carry on. 

The wind hit them first, whipping up the water and lashing 
it into their faces. The heavy boat tossed about like a wayward 
chip. Dempster took over from a nervous and untried Joseph at 
the helm when he saw they were in for trouble. Now he had 
difficulty maintaining his course. He ordered the boys to spread 
his tent over the few supplies they had with them. Then the 
rain swept down upon them in huge, pelting gusts. Dempster 
could see only a few yards ahead into the hysteria of wind and 
rain and angry water. 

Now, soaked to the skin, he realized the folly of battling 
the storm. The river here was less than a mile wide and he 
steered toward the nearer northern shore, though he could not 
see it. A hundred yards from land he ran the boat hard into a 
submerged sandbank. 
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“Get out!” he shouted above the roar of the storm. “Get 
out and push!” 

The two boys jumped unhesitatingly into the water. Here 
it was no more than calf-deep. With Joseph pushing at the 
bow and Albaan pulling at the stem, the heavy, hardwood craft 
slowly moved off the sand. Joseph stepped forward with it. Sud¬ 
denly he sank almost from Dempster’s sight. Only his terrified 
face showed over the side of the boat. 

“Nkosaan! Save me! This sand is sucking me down!” He 
was horror-stricken. Never before had Joseph experienced 
quicksand. His eyes flashed white. 

Albaan climbed soaking wet into the rain-filled dinghy be¬ 
side Dempster. Together they yanked Joseph from the sucking 
riverbed. A few minutes later they landed on the northern shore, 
drenched, tired, and thoroughly depressed. 

They built a fire under the thickly branched canopy of a 
fig tree. Albaan gathered dry, dead branches for a fire and hur¬ 
ried to brew tea. When it was ready, all three gulped it down 
greedily. For a while they felt quite relaxed and almost com¬ 
fortable; but presently even the fig tree failed them. Raindrops 
splashed on them from the sodden leaves, slow at first, then 
accelerating, until finally there was little to choose between the 
tree and the open storm. Their fire sizzled and finally surren¬ 
dered to the rain, smoking furiously. Lightning flashed wildly 
across the dark sky. Thunder rolled overhead in a snarling bar¬ 
rage. 


It took a full week to work up to the railway halt; but after 
that first distressing day Dempster found increasing encourage¬ 
ment in the number of crocodiles he saw. They basked along the 
shores of the river, oblivious of the passing dinghy or the put- 
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put of the motor. He saw them, lying in congested groups of as 
many as ten or fifteen, their long-snouted heads resting on sup¬ 
ple but armor-plated tails, often on a sandbank, separated by a 
narrow channel of not more than twenty or thirty yards from a 
party of native washerwomen. 

He was immensely gratified to see his quarry in such pro¬ 
fusion and seemingly so careless of the proximity of human be¬ 
ings. Already, in his imagination, he painted scenes of future 
triumphs; just as in 1940 he had pictured himself the Avenging 
Knight of the air. There seemed real reason for optimism. He 
was the only professional crocodile-hunter on the Zambezi, pos¬ 
sibly in all Africa. And with such a harvest of skins waiting to 
be reaped he could not visualize failure. At this point he told 
himself that there could be no need to hunt after dark as he had 
done with his father fifteen years before. Surely it would be 
more sensible, safer, easier, and, indeed, more pleasant to do so 
by day. 

One factor was very much against it. Bryan found he could 
not get close enough to the crocodiles to shoot them. 

He went after them in the boat. When he sighted some 
basking on the bank, he ordered Joseph to speed straight at 
them. On the way upriver it had been easy to pass close by the 
reptiles; but now they sensed uncannily that he was after blood. 
Even before he moved near killing range they slid into the 
water and vanished. 

Then Bryan tried stalking them on land and found he was 
able to get closer, but not yet close enough. He learned to inch 
forward on elbows and knees, holding his rifle awkwardly in 
front with his hands; how to take cover behind low bushes, 
rocks, trees, and ridges; and he learned to keep the wind m his 




Looking upriver from Victoria Falls. It was here that 
Dempster set out as a professional crocodile-hunter. 







Dempster and Peggy on their wedding day. 
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face. Yet, even though he was convinced nyo-koko had not 
seen, scented, or heard him, Dempster was unable to get closer 
than two hundred yards. At that point his quarry awakened 
from an apparently sound slumber and glided into the river. 
Dempster’s frustration mounted. It was as if the reptiles were 
equipped with some mysterious radar that warned them of ap¬ 
proaching danger. 

In desperation, he at last tried to shoot from the two- 
hundred-yard range, the closest any stalk had taken him at that 
time. He shot at, and hit, five crocodiles before he was able to 
keep one; the others, wounded, flipped themselves into the 
watery haven of the river. Days later, a native from downriver 
arrived with the message that a dead crocodile with a bullet hole 
in him had come to the surface and had been dragged ashore by 
the men of his kraal. Did nkosaan want his kill? 

But when Dempster claimed his prize, on this and other oc¬ 
casions, he inevitably found the crocodile bloated, partially de¬ 
composed, and worthless for skinning. 

Bryan’s average bag at this time was one salable skin for 
every two days’ hunting. This was hopelessly uneconomic. Even 
worse, he regretted the considerable number of reptiles he was 
ilaughtering to no purpose. He finally realized that his two- 
hundred-yard range was forlornly distant for crocodile-hunting: 
to be sure of getting a skin he had to hit a target comprising a 
few scant square inches just behind and above the creature’s 
eyes. Struck elsewhere, the crocodile might eventually die, but 
not before it had threshed into the river and escaped him. Yet 
Bryan felt that he must persist until he stumbled on a surer 
method. 

One of his few successful long shots did kill instantly a 
crocodile ten feet long. Elated, Dempster ran toward it, Joseph 
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and Albaan at his heels. They had barely reached the carcass 
when Joseph, tense with excitement, grabbed Bryan’s sleeve. 

“Look out, nkosaan: there’s another!” 

The second crocodile was in the water, just off shore. Only 
eyes and the nostril mound at the tip of its snout were visible. 
Bryan figured the range was ten yards. He aimed deliberately, 
squeezed the trigger, and with the crack of the .303 heard the 
nasty telltale whine of a ricochet. 

“Hit it!” Joseph exclaimed. 

“Yes, but the bullet didn’t go in.” 

“What are you saying, nkosaan? If you hit it with that rifle 
it is bound to go in.” His trust in Dempster was great, but his 
faith in the rifle was blind. 

This ricochet convinced Dempster that he had been wrong 
in assuming hardnose bullets would infallibly force entry 
through the tough—though relatively thin—hide of the croco¬ 
dile. Its hide was a shell of armor that had to be blasted apart, 
not merely pierced. Softnose ammunition, flattening at impact, 
gripping its target, would smash through the armor plating and 
splinter the bone beneath. They were ten times the price of the 
hardnose war-surplus bullets, but Bryan was practical enough to 
see that his early bargain was proving more expensive in the 
long run. He planned to restock in Livingstone later. Meanwhile 
he would have to make do with what he had. 

What warned the crocodiles? 

Perhaps, Dempster thought, it was birds. They always 
seemed to be flying overhead, now that he came to think of it. 

One day he asked the headman at a kraal—a tall, pot¬ 
bellied native—if it were possible that birds warned nyo-koko 
of the hunter’s approach. 
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The headman shook his head so that his wooden earrings 
rattled. “No, nkosaan: we have never heard of such a thing.” 

Dempster was prepared to accept this as superior local lore. 
Still, he wondered. 

A few mornings later he noticed three crocodiles basking 
on a sandy spit at the end of a wooded island a quarter of a mile 
long. The crocodiles were of a good size, none less than twelve 
feet. Dempster signaled Joseph to swing wide round the island, 
then switch off the outboard. He wanted to avoid all risk of 
disturbing the sunning threesome. The dinghy glided silently 
downstream. When it reached the lower tip of the island, Joseph 
paddled it to shore through the small eddies Whispering for 
Joseph and Albaan to wait, Dempster climbed out. 

His plan was to stalk through the undergrowth the entire 
length of the island in order to get a close shot at the crocodiles. 

At first he found the going easy; but after a hundred yards 
trees, vines, monkey ropes, stinging nettles, intertwined and knit 
together, met him like a solid wall Here again, as in the little 
Nkobeni River back on the farm in Natal, he was enclosed by 
the mystery of jungle growth. He could see no more than a few 
yards in any direction except, occasionally, upward; and the 
stillness—disturbed only by the alien songs of the washerwomen 
far away—seemed eternal. 

When the undergrowth became impassable, Dempster 
broke off at right angles and tried to work round the solid mass 
of vegetation. Even that maneuver failed sometimes. Then he 
climbed hand-over-hand straight up the interlocked tangle. He 
often found himself walking ten feet aboveground on thick vines 
that formed a magic, suspended carpet, which gave under each 
step and then sprang back, unmarked and undisturbed. It was 
hard and irksome work. Perspiration made his rifle slippery to 
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hold. Gnats whined and bit and, when he brushed them im- 
patiently away, returned to bite again. It was more than an 
hour before Bryan saw through the leaves the welcome gleam 
of the river. 

Now he had to be slower, quieter, more careful than be¬ 
fore. A single twig snapping could betray him and send the 
crocodiles to stream. 

Now, gingerly, he burrowed through the heavy undergrowth 
down to ground level. He sank on hands and knees and began 
to creep forward. Suddenly he thought of a further need for 
caution and glanced back over his shoulder, to right, to left, 
alert lest some hungry leopard marooned on the island by the 
rainy season should also be on the prowl. 

He had picked twin landmarks—two tall trees—just be¬ 
yond the spit where the crocodiles basked. Now they were in 
view, and with a surge of nervous excitement Bryan inched 
through thinning brush toward a last cover of bramble that grew 
within easy range of the spit. 

At last he crouched behind the low, thick growth. With 
infinite stealth he looked over the top of the bramble. He saw 
that the three crocodiles were just as they had been more than 
an hour before, lined up like beached canoes, still asleep, broad¬ 
side to him, making three perfect targets. Bryan decided on the 
one farthest to his right. He pushed back his safety catch. He 
set his hair trigger. Then he shoved the barrel of his rifle through 
the bramble. 

This careful action caused an infinitesimal disturbance: the 
faintest rustle of dry leaves. Instantly there was a shrill scream. 
Before Dempster could aim and hurry away a shot, the croco¬ 
diles were awake and off. 

Raging, he burst out of the bramble into the open. Three 
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birds dived low over his head, splitting the silence with their 
piercing cries. Three more, obviously annoyed, hopped on the 
empty spit where the crocodiles had lain a moment before. 

One of the flying birds, still noisily shrill, swooped to the 
sandy beach ten feet away and eyed Dempster with distaste. 
After the sweating, painful stalk down the island, this was more 
than Bryan could stand. He aimed hurriedly from the hip and 
fired. 

Sand spat up, inches from the bird. With one mocking, 
contemptuous screech, it flew easily out of harm’s way. 

Bryan dropped to the sand, pounding it with clenched fists. 
“Damn the bloody things!” he cried. “Damn the bastard birds!” 

There was no longer room for doubt: they were nyo-koko’s 
warning radar. 

The birds were a species of African plover: stilt-legged, 
small-bodied, black and white in coloring, with a gray dewlap 
flapping at the throat. Dempster took to studying them through 
German binoculars his father had given him as a parting gift. 
He saw them strut insolently about on the scabrous backs of the 
crocodiles. He could scarcely believe his sight when they hopped 
fearlessly in and out of the open mouths of the reptiles, picking 
at the bases of the vicious teeth as if for food. Sometimes a bird 
merely stood within the yawning jaw, casually as a housewife at 
her front door. 

Dempster saw that the crocodile was a willing partner who, 
with what seemed to be remarkable consideration, left his jaws 
agape—a deadly trap kept innocent for the bird. 

After a while he concluded that a mating pair of plovers 
attached themselves to each crocodile. Nyo-koko, a tongueless 
host, welcomed the fee din g birds for their free dental care. That 
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Bryan was prepared to understand and forgive. What whipped 
him to repeated fury was the extra service they so efficiently pro¬ 
vided as guardian angels. 

When the party came to a kraal and landed near by, twenty 
or more natives rushed to the water’s edge to greet them. 

“Sou mbona,” the headman said. (“I see you.”) 

“Sou mbona,’’ Dempster replied, returning the courtesy. 

A native sidled over to Joseph with eager curiosity. “But 
where are you going? What is it you do?” 

Proudly, Joseph replied: “We are crocodile-hunters.” 

“Ho-ho, ho-ho, ho-ho,” the natives of the kraal chorused 
in respect tinged with wonder. 

In this kraal there were three women to every man. Many 
of the yo ung warriors were away, working in the mines, each 
saving to return home and buy a wife so that he would have to 
work no more. The young, unmarried women looked at Albaan 
and Joseph shyly and then away. When the two boys had set 
up camp for Dempster they went over to the kraal, where they 
each chose a young woman for the night. Were they not stran¬ 
gers and guests? 

From the villagers Albaan and Joseph heard tales of nyo- 
koko, especially how he seized the women while they were 
washing clothes at the river’s edge. 

“But why are they mostly women who nyo-koko takes?” 
Joseph asked. 

A native replied solemnly: “Warriors, I was one day.talk¬ 
ing to my wife. She said that the big crocodiles are old, strong 
native chiefs, still watching over our people. You know that old 
men like young women; and when a chief is a crocodile, he is no 
different. Yet when I asked my wife if she was not afraid of 
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nyo-koko, she laughed at me and I felt a fool. ‘No young girl 
is frightened of those old chiefs,’ she answered.” 

Another native, nodding, said. “Those fools of women of 
ours! The thmgs they get in their heads!” 

Joseph and Albaan spoke to men who hobbled on one leg 
because of an encounter with nyo-koko. Now, in the wet season, 
when it was difficult for nyo-koko to catch fish, he sometimes 
came up into the kraals themselves. He sometimes grabbed a 
native between great jaws and carried him screaming to the 
river. 

Albaan, a man of much compassion, reported these tales 
to Dempster. “Nkosaan, this crocodile is a devil. It is better if 
we kill all these evil creatures.” He spoke with great emphasis, 
the words deep in his throat. 

One day, after an unsuccessful hunt, Dempster overheard 
his boys in solemn conference. 

Albaan said, rubbing his chin: “Joseph, what if nkosaan 
crept naked through the reeds on his belly, covered thickly with 
black mud to hide him? Surely he could make his way close 
enough to shoot nyo-koko?” 

Joseph snorted and spat on the ground. “How can nkosaan 
creep through those thorny reeds wearing only mud? The thorns 
would make him bleed all over his body.” 

“Maybe you are right.” Albaan sighed gustily. 

There was a long and pregnant silence. The two boys were 
down on their haunches beside the flowing river, Joseph sifted 
white sand through his fingers. 

After a while Albaan resumed hopefully: “Maybe it would 
be better if he goes down to Durban and buys another rifle that 
shoots both straight and far?” 
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“Eh-heh,” Joseph clacked agreement. “But these rifles cost 
money .’ 5 

“That is so.” 

“But leave him,” Joseph said with a renewal of confidence. 
“Nkosaan will figure it out. He will find a way.” 

“Eh-heh.” 

Dempster kept studying the river, anxious to learn from 
it. He noticed that the big game of the Zambezi, the crocodile 
and the hippo, held one another in high mutual respect. Rarely 
did he see the two in the same neighborhood. Once he did when 
a mother hippo and her baby became separated from the herd. 

As Dempster watched from shore through binoculars—his 
whole world centered on the river—five crocodiles swam silently 
in on the fat, taupe-colored mother hippo. When of a sudden she 
saw them, she lunged savagely at the nearest. The other croco¬ 
diles with perfect, harmonizing teamwork closed in to nip her 
from the rear. She turned, enraged, her great red maw agape, to 
chase them off. 

With these heckling tactics the crocodiles gradually drew 
the fuddled mother away from her baby. When they had drawn 
her far enough they left her swiftly to pounce on the young 
one. 

For a moment the surface of the river foamed with the 
savage fury of their attack. There were half a dozen shrill, bleat¬ 
ing cries; then the crocodiles and the little hippo were gone. 

Only the mountainous mother hippo remained on the sur¬ 
face, strangely plaintive for a creature so ridiculously gross. She 
swam back and forth, turning quickly as if expecting to surprise 
herself with sight of her lost young. Now and then she released 
a great grunting roar of distress. Admiring the wily shrewdness 
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of the crocodiles, Dempster nevertheless found himself mourn- 
ing with the hippo. 

That devil, nyo-koko, he thought in Zulu. 

Bryan tried many ways to fool the crocodile birds. 

Once, near a kraal, he noticed that several crocodiles 
basked on an island sandbar forty yards from the place where 
the women came to do their laundry. The crocodiles and their 
guardian birds were accustomed to these washerwomen and 
ignored them. 

Early one morning before the sun was high, Bryan hid in 
the reeds near the same spot. He waited with hunter’s patience. 
Presently, carrying their laundry, the women came down to the 
Zambezi. As the sun warmed, the crocodiles pulled themselves 
out of the water to bask on the hot, pale beige sand of the bar. 

Dempster shot one dead. 

The other crocodiles dived helter-skelter into the water. 
He waited, but they did not return. He knew there was no value 
in such limited success. 

In desperation, he tried covering his boat with branches 
and floating, ready to shoot, past the sleeping crocodiles. The 
birds saw the boat through the camouflage. They screamed, 
sounding like angry gulls. They flew overhead beating their 
wings. 

When Bryan passed the crocodiles’ place it was bare, the 
sand marked with the crescents where the curving tails had lain. 

He followed this experiment with another. He hired natives 
to make a lightweight screen, woven of reeds into a hollow 
square. 

“Nyo-koko is too sly for that,” said one of the natives 
when Bryan explained his plan. 
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“We will see,” Dempster replied, bull-headed. 

With four natives carrying it, one inside each comer of the 
square, and himself in their midst, Bryan edged up on a group 
of reptiles. He held his rifle ready. The leaves of the reeds had 
stinging thorns at their tips. These bit into the calves and shins 
of the native bearers and into Dempster as well. 

“Ai,” the natives complained under their breath. “Ai! Ai!” 

When Dempster peered through a peephole, nettles stung 
his face. The screen moved forward slowly like a lazy turtle 
with five pairs of feet visible below. Then the birds took to the 
air, screaming. 

“Damn!” Dempster shouted at them, shaking his fist. He 
flung the screen over on its side and left it on the river’s bank. 

Joseph was troubled for Dempster. 

He said: “Nkosaan, let us shoot a big crocodile and hollow 
it out and dry it in the sun. Then you can get inside and creep 
among the other crocodiles and shoot them.” 

Dempster knew how desperately his two boys wished him 
success in the hunt; but the thought of crawling on all fours 
under a heavy, gutted crocodile carcass to join the living reptiles 
struck him as irresistibly ludicrous. He tried not to smile, but 
his lips twitched. 

“It would not help,” Dempster said. “We are suffering 
enough without such a burden.” 

“Eh-heh,” Joseph agreed, his voice, however, heavy with 
disappointment. “It is no good, nkosaan. The birds have beaten 
ns. They always will.” 

Turning away so that Joseph could not observe, Dempster 
cursed silently to himself. 
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There was rain. 

For days it drizzled down steadily so that the furry game 
looked wet and dejected. Even the dinner-jacket crispness of 
the Jackie Hangman was bedraggled. When Dempster had to 
walk a few yards through the waterlogged bush he returned to 
his tent sodden. Soon none of his clothing was dry. Each morn¬ 
ing, though his flesh rebelled, he suffered the added torment of 
climbing into clammy garments. 

It cleared for a day and a half. Then came a warning: huge 
and bulging mountains of thunderheads built up in the west 
against the wind. There was a time of indecision when the still¬ 
ness was broken by madcap gusts, and these became whirligigs 
with dancing cones of red dust. Now the sun was blacked out. 

The air seemed heavy and hard to breathe. Lightning 
played across the dark, distant sky, but stealing closer, it was 
followed by rolling thunder. Just before the storm came a lull. 
Nothing stirred. The atmosphere was tensely expectant. Even 
the natives, garrulously shoutmg a moment before from kraal 
to kraal and from hut to hut, remained silent. They waited in 
their mud huts. 

Although the rain had not yet reached Dempster’s camp 
site, the river, traveling faster than the storm, carried its flood 
downstream. The rapids’ murmur became louder, more impor¬ 
tant than before. Across the river a narrow sandspit disappeared 
under water. Then, over the hills, Bryan saw rain falling like a 
solid sheet of unpolished silver, dull and gray. He watched its 
erratic approach. The sheet paused. It veered to the left, then to 
the right; advanced again. 

There was a new wind and he could smell the rain in it, 
fresh and damp. Thunder cracked above, sharp, earsplitting, 
and in spite of himself he started briefly back. Then in reply he 
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heard a different thunder—hoofs drumming on earth as a herd 
of high-strung wildebeest stampeded somewhere near in the 
bush. 

When the rain came, Bryan wondered if the taut canvas of 
his tent would stand against the pounding. After a while he 
began to strip and clean his rifle, wiping it carefully to prevent 
rust. When, accidentally, he touched the tent wall, that was 
where the rain came through, slow and constant, teasing his 
nerves. 

There was heat. 

Steammg heat when the sun shone on the rain-soaked bush 
so that at high noon even the crocodile birds moved into the 
welcome shade of reeds. 

At such times Dempster felt that both bush and river were 
dead. He listened. Not even the wood pigeon cooed. Not even 
the guinea fowl whistled its shrill call. 

There were clouds of whining gnats. 

There was weary, fruitless stalking. 

There were irregular meals, badly cooked. 

Worst of all, there was the aching knowledge of failure. 

Dempster had been hunting for a month and had killed a 
hundred crocodiles, perhaps more; but he had taken a mere 
fifteen skins. The ratio of skins to killings was pitifully inade¬ 
quate. It couldn’t go on this way, he thought. Joseph was right: 
the birds had won. 

Once, after another laborious stalk, he shot at a twelve- 
footer from too great a range. He saw its snout fly strangely 
askew. The crocodile thrashed into the water and was gone. 

Two days later, stalking this time across a low-lying marshy 
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island, he came upon the same crocodile. He recognized it by 
its upper jaw, almost shot off. Because it could no longer catch 
fish, it lay in a stagnant pool less than thirty yards from the river, 
waiting to die. 

Dempster saw that the crocodile’s eyes, listless and yellow, 
were on him. It breathed with strange, puffing noises, and now 
and then a liquid sound came from the blood bubbling in its 
throat. Dempster felt almost ill. Was the game worth it? he 
thought miserably. Was it worth causing such suffering? 

He moved close. He could see plainly the outline of the 
flat, square bone platform behind the crocodile’s unblinking 
eyes. Under that platform was the brain. There were twin longi¬ 
tudinal slits behind each eye: the creature’s ears. He held his 
rifle close to the crocodile’s head, between the ear and the edge 
of the bone platform, and squeezed the trigger. 

This was his sixteenth skin. 

Headache hit him suddenly, like a blow. 

The usual bout of malaria, he thought. He had been sub¬ 
ject to them since his early teens. This time it was going to be 
a bad attack. A scorcher, he thought. 

After a few days, when he should have recovered, Demp¬ 
ster felt much worse. He kept to his tent, hoping to rest out the 
attack on his safari cot; but the headache persisted He let his 
hand trail over the side of the cot and scratch Chunky’s butter- 
fat side. The fox terrier licked his hand, comforting him silently. 
When he passed blood, Bryan knew it could not be malaria after 
all. At night, burning with fever and slippery with sweat, he 
shouted in delirium. Chunky barked in excited reply. 

Joseph, already troubled over Bryan’s highly flushed cheeks 
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and distended abdomen, now took panic. He had heard that a 
colored trader lived six miles through the bush. Joseph ran all 
the way to the trader’s and brought him back. 

The trader looked at Dempster, tossing in fever. He shook 
his head impatiently. 

“These civilized people,” he muttered. “They will come 
and live in the bush.” Then he packed Dempster off—carried 
in a stretcher by four shuffling natives—to the railway stop. 

In the hospital at Livingstone his illness was diagnosed as 
typhoid. 

“Been drinking any unboiled river water?” the doctor, a 
big, tanned, smiling Irishman, asked. 

Dempster seemed to remember visiting a native kraal about 
a week before the headache began. Seemed to remember asking 
for a drink and then gulping down water from a tin that had 
once contained condensed milk. But before he could reply, his 
mind was away, far from the Irish doctor and his own illness. 
. . . Far away. . . . 

Gradually he recovered. He had been in the hospital less 
than two weeks when the doctor called during his morning 
rounds. 

“How’re you feeling now, Mr. Dempster?” 

“Much better, thank you. Look here, doctor, I want to get 
back to my work: I’d like to be discharged tomorrow.” 

Bryan had been brooding for days about his failure in the 
bush and of the time, now wasting, on his back. He had failed 
in hunting by day. He could not wait now to try by night. He 
had to get back to the river, had to succeed. He had been think¬ 
ing of this constantly, so willfully that now he was beside him- 
self to implement his plan. 

The doctor’s professional good humor faded. 
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“You’d what?” he demanded brusquely, bushy eyebrows 
elevated. 

Dempster repeated his request. Distraught, he explained 
his position sketchily. “I’m sorry to seem such a fool,” he added, 
“but I don’t have the peace of mind here I need for a proper 
recovery. If you let me go, I promise to take it easy.” 

The doctor shook his head, hardly able to believe that he 
had heard correctly. 

“I’ll think about it,” he said. But two days later, seeing that 
Dempster, still lashed by his impatience to be gone, was losing 
ground, the doctor agreed reluctantly to his discharge. He gave 
Bryan a box of pills and made him promise to dose himself 
regularly. 

“I hope you realize that you’re still a very weak man,” he 
cautioned. 

“I do, doctor; but I must get back.” 

The Irishman shrugged. “I’ve warned you,” he said. “I 
can’t seem to beat sense into that thick head of yours. You’re 
doing this at your own risk.” 

Before he left Livingstone, Dempster bought a supply of 
softnose bullets, a flashlight that could be strapped to his head, 
leaving his arms free for night shooting, and a large gaff. 

Then he started back to camp, the instinct he shared with 
every man to hunt and to kill teased into a new fever by his 
past frustrations. 


4 * 

Joseph, coming to Dempster’s tent, asked: “Nkosaan, are you 
shooting tonight?” 
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“Of course,” Bryan said. He was stronger now, and anx¬ 
ious to begin night hunting. 

Albaan was hovering in the background. “We thank you,” 
he said. 

The two Zulu boys went without further instructions to 
bail out the dinghy. They mixed oil and gasoline for the out¬ 
board, an old, two-stroke Seahorse, then strained the mixture 
through a chamois to make sure there was no grain of sand or 
drop of water m it. They filled the tank and two spare jerrycans, 
enough to keep the outboard running all night. 

Dempster stretched, yawning, and left the tent. He had 
slept well during the day. It was a few minutes to six and the 
setting sun was large and ripe on the horizon. He listened to 
the noises of the bush and separated them: the loud chirping of 
crickets, the deep croaking of frogs, blending happily; the whir¬ 
ring of wings as clouds of sparrowlike birds returned to roost 
among the reeds after a day’s feeding in the bush; the sharp re¬ 
port of a crocodile’s jaws snapping shut to swallow a fish; the 
rhythm of native tom-toms, starting early; the laughter of native 
fishermen, quitting for the day—and the laughter lapsing into 
respectful silence when they saw Dempster, the white hunter. 

Albaan came up from the boat. 

“What is it?” 

The boy bent from the waist, his huge head bowed, his 
hands clasped before him. “I have come to get the ammunition 
for tonight, nkosaan.” 

Dempster nodded. He always kept his ammunition in a 
small metal trunk in his tent, where it was protected from the 
damp. 

“Take out five boxes,” he said. There were ten rounds in 
each box. He stood by the flap of the tent and watched Albaan 
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carefully fill an ammunition belt with the new softnose bullets. 
Then the boy picked up the gaff Dempster had brought up from 
Livingstone and joined Joseph at the boat. 

Dempster recognized in himself a conflict of feelings. Anx¬ 
ious as he was to try out night hunting, he was nevertheless re¬ 
luctant to begin. If this failed, too . . . 

He refused to face the possibility. 

He loved it here where the bush and river met; and the 
last moments of daylight were precious to him. For a change 
there was no immediate threat of rain. He stood there, his pipe 
cold between his teeth, and watched a half dozen native women 
walk with proud grace along a path at the river’s edge, balancing 
baskets of mahobohobo berries on their heads. The wind blew 
from the bush, carrying a smell of musty humus. 

The scents, sights, sounds seemed to Bryan to blend and 
reach a climax at the day’s end. The sun dropped behind the 
horizon, leaving only a thin reflection of itself behind. In half 
an hour mght would be complete. 

He ducked back into the tent, fastened the new lamp to his 
head, picked up his rifle, and made his way to the dinghy. 

“Have you sieved the petrol?” 

“We have done it, baas.” 

The two boys wore khaki shirts and tattered khaki shorts 
and home-made sandals— sbaktche —with soles shaped from 
motorcar tires, strapped to their feet with red rings cut from 
inner tubes. Dempster shared with Joseph and Albaan a feeling 
of uncertainty. None of them had been out in the boat at night 
before. They shoved off. Joseph started the motor, heading up¬ 
river. Stars were out now, yet the night seemed dark and un¬ 
friendly, the trees on the bank looming over them like sinister 
black ghosts. Now there was no sound from the bush but the 
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echo of the outboard. Dempster found himself sinking into a 
mood of pessimism. It was so dark and gloomy, and he felt sure 
that whether or not he would stay on the Zambezi depended on 
the next few days—probably on the results of this very night. 
He grunted as the dinghy came to a sudden stop, rammed into a 
sandbar just under the surface. 

“Sand! Slow down the engine!” he shouted to Joseph. 

Without awaiting instructions, Albaan leaped overboard. 
He pushed the stern of the boat sideways to loosen the sand’s 
grip on its bow and in doing so swung the outboard into shal¬ 
lower water. Then Joseph, believing them clear, throttled up 
again; and the propeller slashed into the thick resistance of sand, 
snapping the brass shearing pin that held blade to shaft. 

The freed drive-shaft roared and whined with a sudden 
leap of speed. 

“It’s not working, baas!” Joseph shouted anxiously. 

Dempster scrambled to the stem. First he shut off the 
racing motor. With his lamp focused down, he closed the air 
vent at the top of the gasoline tank. Then he flipped the out¬ 
board up as far as its hinge would take it. This was not far 
enough to enable him to repair it in comfort. 

With narrow-beaked pliers he pulled out the broken shear¬ 
ing pin. Then, more by instinct than by sight, for the angle of 
his light prevented adequate vision, he turned the propeller 
shaft until the hole in it matched that in the shaft. He shoved a 
new pin home. They started off again, up the river. 

In darkness it was like finding the one true path through a 
complicated maze. The river flowed down in a series of S-curves 
as intertwined as worms in a can. On each curve there was a 
barely submerged sandbank. Dempster tried to watch for them, 
but under his light the water was yellowish and opaque. Some 
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channels were slow, others flowed fast round islands and sand¬ 
bars and between still backwaters. Dempster never knew when 
they were in a main channel or when they were out of it until 
they went aground again, snapping another pin. Swearing softly, 
Dempster repaired it. 

Now and then his lamp would pick out a pair of glowing 
red eyes: the eyes of a crocodile, malevolent and unblinking. 
Each time Dempster signaled Joseph to head for the eyes. Each 
time, while still far ofl, they ran aground. By half past eight 
they had been aground a dozen times and Bryan had replaced 
five shearing pins, swearing silently. He had warned his boys 
not to speak when night hunting, and so they had made no com¬ 
ment, but he could sense the gloom that hung over the dinghy 
and contributed his share toward it. 

Eventually by trial and error he discovered that if he 
hugged the reeds at the edge of the deep channels he would en¬ 
counter no sandbanks. Just before nine his fight again picked 
out a pair of eyes. Again he signaled straight ahead to Joseph. 
Dempster focused all his attention on the eyes. 

By now the moon had risen, giving the night a silver glow. 
When they were still fifty yards from the crocodile, Dempster 
was startled by a sound, almost in his ear, hke sharply escaping 
steam. 

“Look out, nkosaan!” Joseph hissed. “Hippo!” 

The warning came late. 

Dempster, seated in the bow, felt the dinghy rise out of 
the water, heard the rending of wood. The boat swung round 
ninety degrees. It fell back into the water. Now Dempster, 
thrown back against Albaan, bounced off him and hit the floor 
of the dinghy. His rifle clattered against the sides. The blala 
lamp had been knocked off his head. 
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“Good God!” Joseph exclaimed, thrown hard against the 
outboard, but with his grip still firm on the tiller bar. His voice 
was thin and quavery. The boat plowed into the tall reeds until 
forced to a stop even though the engine roared and churned the 
water. Dempster was sure they were sinking. He snatched up 
his lamp, still burning weirdly on the floorboards, and at that 
instant several guinea fowl burst from the reeds almost into the 
boat with a roaring clatter of wings and wild screams. In the 
beam of his lamp Dempster saw Albaan’s eyes rolling in a sea 
of whites, his mouth wide with terror. 

Then Joseph switched off the motor. The boat was perfectly 
still. The night was suddenly silent. They were afloat. 

For a time Dempster sat with his head buried in his hands, 
the light shining down into the dmghy so that each splinter cast 
its own shadow. Albaan grunted once, despairingly. Then Bryan 
lifted his head and examined the damage. A joint had been 
opened in the planks at the bow, far above the water line. They 
had suffered nothing serious. 

“Nkosaan,” Albaan said in a thin whisper. 

“Yes?” 

“I am afraid.” 

Dempster tried to smile. “Me, too!” he admitted freely. 
He had not counted on this added danger from the hippos. He 
did not know their habits, their feeding hours, whether or not 
they were savagely aggressive. “Let us get out of here,” he said. 

By tugging on the reeds they pulled the dinghy back into 
the stream. Dempster told Joseph to head in to a sandy island. 
He told Albaan to make tea. They sipped it then, silently, re¬ 
covering from their fright. Dempster lit his pipe. He stood up, 
switched on his lamp, and saw around him in the shallow water 
the reflecting red eyes of crocodiles. Within the circle of the 
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lamp’s beam he counted a dozen pair. He slapped his right fist 
hard into his left palm. It was maddening! For here was success 
almost within his grasp, yet it always eluded him. 

He turned to Joseph and Albaan. 

“Well, warriors: what do you say?” 

“We do not know, nkosaan,” Joseph replied morosely. 
“You are the one who knows.” 

After a while Dempster said: “Are you still frightened, 
Albaan?” His own inner turmoil had quieted down a little. 

The gentle Zulu looked up at Bryan across the dying drift¬ 
wood flames. “If you are not, we are not. By ourselves we 
would be.” 

Pleased and a little flattered, Dempster pointed to the river. 
“There are the crocodiles, but it is the hippos who are stopping 
us now.” 

There was no comment from his boys. Dempster dished 
out a handful of tobacco to each of them and they rolled ciga¬ 
rettes in bits of newspaper and smoked in silence. 

When Bryan’s pipe went out he tapped it against a drift¬ 
wood log. “I do not know about you two, but I am not giving 
up,” he said. 

Joseph grunted. “We only work for you, baas: we do not 
make decisions.” 

“Eh-heh,” Albaan agreed. Then he shook his woolly head. 
“They do not know at home what is happening to us here.” 

“Let us go,” Dempster said. 

Albaan collected his teapot and the three enamel mugs 
while Joseph doused the fire with sand. Dempster, noticing the 
aggressive whine of mosquitoes, applied a new coating of cit- 
ronella to himself. The frogs had begun to croak again. 

They climbed into the boat and went straight up the chan- 
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nel; and almost at once Bryan saw two pair of eyes shining into 
his light like glowing cigar ends. He signaled to Joseph to turn 
right, a maneuver that would take the dinghy toward them. This 
time they rode along unhindered. Ten yards from the eyes he 
saw the outlines of the crocodiles, both about twelve feet long. 
The boat kept on at full throttle. Dempster’s palms began to 
sweat. 

“My God,” he prayed silently and desperately, “I hope 
they don’t move. I hope Joseph doesn’t make a mistake with 
the boat. I hope Albaan is ready with the gaff.” 

But he dared not glance back over his shoulder or lose his 
concentration. Then he had one crocodile full in the beam of the 
lamp. To his intense relief, it did not budge. The lamp shone 
down over Dempster’s left eye. The butt of his rifle was sock¬ 
eted, not against his right shoulder, but against his right biceps. 
At three yards he fired. 

They were in shallow water now and the bow of the dinghy 
scraped over the crocodile he had shot, pinching it mto the 
sand. There was a bubble of escaping gas. The second crocodile 
vanished into deeper water with the crack of his rifle and sub¬ 
merged. 

Bryan jumped out of the boat. 

“Look out, nkosaan!” Albaan warned, hoarse with anxiety. 
“It might not have died!” 

The water was calf-deep and quite warm and Dempster 
felt the soft sand under his moccasins. The crocodile was dead. 
Bryan scraped his foot along the scabrous back, and the contact 
made a noise like a giant file. Then Joseph was in the water 
beside him. 

“Nkosaan! We have found the way!” 

Dempster let out a deep-drawn sigh. “Eh-heh!” he said. 
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All three now joined to push and pull the crocodile into 
the dinghy, rolling first his head, then his front legs and shoul¬ 
ders, then his back legs and tail over the side and under the 
seats. As they pushed the yellow underbelly of the creature, 
they forced out a noisy belch. Albaan sprang away, staring. 
There was a stench of decaying fish. 

Before he climbed back into the dinghy, Dempster turned 
his head so that the blala lamp swept its beam over the water 
like a revolving lighthouse. He saw another crocodile motionless 
in the water thirty yards away. 

‘Til be damned,” he breathed with mounting excitement. 
“It has a nerve staying so close.” 

“Yes,” Albaan said, sounding a note of caution, “but do 
not forget, nkosaan, that to nyo-koko your flesh is also meat.” 

Dempster snorted. His spirits were on the rise. “Let us get 
that one, too,” he said. 

Joseph, ever quick to react, throttled up the outboard and 
headed the dinghy for the second crocodile. This time Dempster 
held his fire until his rifle was only inches from the glowing eyes. 
The crocodile seemed dazed, blinded by the light. When Bryan 
squeezed the trigger, the reptile turned over on its back like a 
dead fish. 

“Albaan! Catch it!” 

In the excitement Albaan forgot the gaff in his right hand. 
He tried to grab a forefoot of the crocodile with his left. He 
missed. 

“Catch it with the iron, you damn fool!” Dempster shouted. 
The boat was still moving forward. 

Albaan stabbed desperately with the gaff at the floating 
reptile. By sheer good luck he hooked it. Then Joseph turned in 
to the river’s bank and all three dragged the crocodiles up on 
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the shore. In a few minutes they were soaked, but they did not 
care. They had bagged two skins and it was not yet eleven 
o’clock. Dempster felt pleasantly tired—more from emotional 
stress than physical exertion. He asked Albaan to make more 
tea. 

“Nkosaan thought this out,” Joseph said, as if to himself, 
nodding gently. 

Albaan grinned. “We all knew he would.” 

Dempster preened at their praise. He gave them each an¬ 
other handful of tobacco and filled his own pipe with slow con¬ 
tentment. He drew the smoke in deeply and held it for a long 
time before he exhaled. The firelight danced on the faces of his 
two Zulus, reflected momentary bright flashes on their ebony 
cheeks. Joseph pulled a flaming twig from the fire and lit his 
clumsily made cigarette, then extended a light to Albaan. 

Joseph said: “Well, nkosaan, are you happy now?” 

“I certainly am.” 

Albaan showed a flash of white teeth. “We all know that. 
It was clear when you gave us a second helping of tobacco.” 

And all three laughed, pleased with what they had accom¬ 
plished. 

After a while they set out again. They ran into five sand¬ 
banks in the next hour and Dempster replaced the shearing pin 
twice more. The deep draft of the heavy dinghy kept them from 
getting close enough to the devilish eyes for the hunter to shoot. 
Some day, he promised himself, he would buy a lighter boat 
that would demand little water. 

At about three in the morning Dempster felt ready to re¬ 
turn to camp. He was still not himself after the typhoid attack. 
Besides, he felt that his first night of hunting had been rewarded 
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with limited success and the promise of something better. He 
knew now that he would have to reconnoiter the river channels 
by day if he were to avoid the sands by night. Perhaps he could 
hire natives to mark the banks with stakes. He felt the touch of 
Albaan’s hand on his arm and realized that his headlamp was 
s hinin g straight on a large crocodile swimming at speed across 
the bow of the dinghy about fifty yards ahead. The reptile, ob¬ 
viously chasing some surface-swimming creature, moved so fast 
it left a foamy wake behind it. Then it slowed and stopped. 

Albaan leaned close to Dempster so that he could be 
heard above the outboard’s chatter. 

“Leave that one, nkosaan. It is a devil!” 

Dempster ignored the warning. He signaled to Joseph and 
they made straight for the crocodile, which, unlike the others, 
held its head out of the water, straining it at an angle as if to 
see what was approaching. Dempster fired at two yards and the 
head slumped down with a splash into the water. Albaan slid 
his gaff into it and without stopping they towed the sixteen- 
footer down to their camp site. They were met by a crowd of 
about thirty—men, women, and children—inhabitants of the 
neighboring kraal, who had been following Dempster’s light 
from shore all mght in fascmated excitement. 

“He got that last one,” Dempster heard a warrior say. 

“That last one!” Joseph retorted, in a voice loud with in¬ 
dignation. “We have killed three!” 

This news was received in silence. Then some of the war¬ 
riors, shaking their heads, began to chorus in amazement: “Ho- 
ho, ho-ho, ho-ho! This European!” 

Dempster stepped onto the sandy shore. 

Turning to Joseph, he said: “Tell the natives they must go 
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into the bush and collect gum to repair the boat.” He knew it 
was not necessary to add that he would repay this service with 
game meat. 

Dempster walked off quietly to his tent, leaving Joseph 
and Albaan to deal with the excited jabbering of the people 
from the kraal. He overheard his two boys re-enacting the hippo 
incident in order to explain what had happened to the boat. In 
the way of natives, they gave the story a long preamble and told 
every detail with the shade of dramatic emphasis which they 
felt it deserved. He listened for a little while, smiling to him¬ 
self, and then let his mind wander off at its own gait. He lay 
awake on his safari bed for another hour, reliving the action of 
the night. He was deeply content, for he knew that he had be¬ 
gun to develop a new technique for hunting the crocodile. He 
had never heard of anyone doing it his way: from a moving 
boat at night, by rifle at close range, with a lamp strapped to the 
hunter’s head. 

At last he fell asleep. 

Dempster did not sleep long. 

Because he was worried about leaving the dead crocodiles 
under a hot sun, he was back on the river with his boys at nine. 
Vultures hovering overhead indicated where he had left the 
first two carcasses. They skinned them, starting under the neck 
and working down to the tail. Only the relatively smooth and 
supple underbelly, yellowish in color, was of value for skinning, 
and it took three quarters of an hour to attend to each reptile. 
They carried the two skins down to the camp. Later, with the 
third, they were hung up out of the sun to drain. Salting was to 
follow. 

Dempster spent much of that day exploring the twisting 
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channels of the river. In midaftemoon, when he returned to 
camp for a nap, he dismissed a faint misgiving because his fox 
terrier, Chunky, was not there to bark her usual welcome. 
Probably chasing small game through the bush, he thought. 

They moved upriver at seven that evening and had not 
gone a mile before they saw at least ten pair of gleaming eyes 
clustered in midstream. Excited, Bryan yelled to Joseph in¬ 
stead of signaling silently with his arms. 

“Go right for them!” 

They plowed to within twenty yards of the crocodile when, 
directly in their path, a huge hippo threw himself abruptly into 
the air. Spray filled the beam of Bryan’s light and he was 
drenched. Instinctively he crooked an arm over his face. At that 
moment he heard the throaty, bellowing roars of many hippos. 
In a cold sweat of realization, Bryan knew the little dinghy had 
thrust its way among a herd. Wildly he signaled hard right, but 
at once ordered Joseph to swerve back when another moun¬ 
tainous body loomed in front of them. In a moment, by sheer 
luck, they were clear of the herd. A big bull hippo followed 
them for about fifty yards. Then, satisfied he had chased the 
threat away from his cows, he returned to them. 

Later, when they stopped for tea, Albaan said: “Nkosaan, 
what are we going to do about these hippos? We will not last 
long like this.” 

“That is obvious,” Dempster had to agree. 

Next day Chunky had still not returned. Dempster took 
his rifle and searched more than two hours for her through the 
bush, but without success. He climbed into his safari bed, 
worried but in need of sleep. Just before he dozed off he reached 
down, from habit, to scratch the dog along the little rolls of fat 
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behind her ears. She was not there to scratch. He fell asleep 
remembering how, years before, he had pulled porcupine quills 
from her nose and how she had licked his hand in gentle grati¬ 
tude. 


Bryan rarely failed to get two or three crocodiles each night. 
He was not satisfied, but at least success was within his grasp. 
Even at the present rate he was showing a profit. One afternoon 
in his tent he was writing of these developments to his father 
when the headman of the neighboring kraal sent his shadow 
through the opening in Dempster’s tent. He stood there, dressed 
for a great occasion in his gray flannels, a tartan-patterned 
cotton shirt, brand-new brown leather oxfords, and an im¬ 
maculate white composition helmet. He removed the helmet. 

He said: “I see you, nkosi.” 

“I see you,” Dempster replied. He knew, because he had 
been addressed as nkosi and not nkosaan , that the headman 
hoped to flatter him into granting a favor. “What are you crying 
about?” 

The headman twisted the helmet round in his hands, pink 
palms fluttering. “We have a slight bother round the kraals.” 

“Bother?” 

“With a rogue hippo,” the headman said. “I have come to 
talk to you about him. He is ravaging our fields which are near 
here.” 

“Eh-heh,” Dempster said. “Is it moving around much?” 

“No, nkosi. We know where he sleeps in the day.” 

The hunter nodded thoughtfully. “Put a couple of your 
warriors to watch him. If you see him in the day, come wake 
me and I will shoot him.” 

The headman dropped his chin to his chest. “We all thank 
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you, nkosi. Now we know the rogue hippo has not long to live. 
... If only you could be near us always with your magic rifle.” 
Then he said: “Would nkosi like some cabbages and beans and 
green mealies?” 

Dempster grinned and touched a gap in the front of his 
upper row of teeth. “You see I have two teeth missing here?” 
He preferred not to wear his bridge in the bush. 

“Yes, nkosi.” 

“Better send me soft mealies.” 

“But of course!” the headman said, laughing. As he walked 
away, he replaced his white helmet. “We will see you again, 
nkosi.” 

It was five days since Chunky had disappeared, and Demp¬ 
ster was becoming resigned to the small dog’s death. A lion, a 
leopard, even a crocodile, might find her a small and tasty 
morsel. He had grown fonder of the terrier here in the Zambezi 
bush than at home in Natal, for he had shared his tent and his 
food with her; he had even talked aloud to her when his troubles 
pressed for airing. Now he missed her so much the ache was 
alm ost physical. At a few minutes after three in the afternoon 
Albaan burst into the tent where Dempster lay dozing. 

“Baas! Baas!” 

He was awake at once, reaching for his rifle. 

“What is it?” 

“A native from the kraal says he has heard barking!” 

Dempster was thoroughly awake. Fully clothed, he had 
merely to slip into moccasins and follow the Zulu. Albaan took 
him to the kraal, where a native waited, proud of the service he 
was able to give the white hunter. 

The three padded through the bush along a game trail. In 
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half an hour they came to a rock overhang. At the base of the 
overhang was a thin, horizontal crevice, dark and deep, nar¬ 
rowing as it wedged into the rock. The native pointed to the 
fissure. 

“Chunky!” Dempster called anxiously. “Chunky!” 

Then he heard her, whimpering and whining, far inside the 
crevice. 

“Come out!” he shouted. “Chunky!” 

The whining grew higher and more insistent, then faded 
to a faint whimper. Chunky was stuck, Bryan realized in a flash, 
stuck somewhere deep under the overhang. She had been there, 
starving, for five days. Desperately he tried to crawl into the 
fissure, but after a dozen feet he could get no farther. 

She must have been chasing a rock rabbit, he thought, 
trying to reconstruct what had happened. The whimpering 
stopped. When he called her name, it came back again briefly. 
She was obviously weak now from hunger. Bryan felt he could 
not merely let her die slowly, wedged in the rock, suffering and 
starved. He drew his ,32 revolver from the holster on his belt 
and aimed blindly toward where he thought the sound had come 
from. He fired once, heard the menacing ricochet and knew 
that he was endangering Albaan, the native from the kraal, 
and himself; and that his chance of putting Chunky out of her 
misery was practically nil. He stayed there, sitting forlornly on 
the ground outside the crevice, hugging his knees, smoking his 
pipe, tugging uneasily at his two-inch beard, and waiting for his 
dog to die. It was a sad vigil. He remembered Chunky as she 
was when he last saw her: fat, affectionate, with ocher spots 
over her soft brown eyes, and a long, pink tongue hanging from 
her mouth. 
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Albaan edged closer to him. 

“We are unhappy,” he said. “But, nkosaan, maybe she will 
get thinner and thinner and at last be able to come out.” 

“Maybe,” Dempster replied, grateful for sympathy. 

At half past five he knew he could remain no longer. The 
night would be on them, catching them in the bush, if they did 
not hurry back to camp. 

“Chunky!” he called, one last time. There was no whimper, 
no whine, no reply at all. 

For variety he scouted downriver one afternoon. It had 
been raining on and off and the level of the river, as sensitive 
to rainfall as a thermometer to heat, had risen considerably. 
The channels had shifted with the last big storm, wiping out the 
value of his previous, upriver exploration. Rising water created 
many new backwaters. Bryan observed that the crocodiles liked 
to go into them: the water was warmer, there was no current 
to battle, and the big barbel that nyo-koko found so tasty lazed 
there. Being narrow, the backwaters made it easier to comer 
and kill the reptiles. Dempster was all in favor of nyo-koko’s 
preference. 

During this, the rainy season, with the waters swirling fast 
and heavy, with the river’s level unpredictable, there were many 
strong whirlpools on the Zambezi. One was just below a sand¬ 
bank at the narrow mouth of a long backwater that stretched 
nearly a mile into the bush. Beyond the whirlpool the back¬ 
water was dark and still and, in places where the rising water 
had rushed to fill the earth’s hollows, quite deep. This was the 
water nyo-koko liked best. He could dive under for refuge. He 
could fish without struggling against the river’s flow. On the 
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far side of the sandbank Dempster spotted three crocodiles sun¬ 
ning themselves. He made a mental note of their location. . 

Joseph had been studying the whirlpools in the river. He 
throttled down the outboard. He asked Dempster: “Baas, why 
does the water go round and round like this?” 

Dempster searched for a simple answer that the Zulu could 
grasp. Finally he said: “It is the working of higher powers. Even 
I do not know.” 

“Eh-heh,” Albaan agreed with a faraway look “There 
are many things we do not know yet about tins river.” 

That night Dempster and his boys returned in the dinghy 
to the backwater. Across the sandbank he picked up the eyes, 
shining like hot embers in the beam of his lamp. He signaled for 
Joseph to run straight into the sandbank. Bryan stepped over 
the side and moved slowly toward the eyes. He could feel the 
faint crunch of sand underfoot. The backwater gave off a 
swampy smell, not unpleasant. Within a few yards of the three 
reptiles Bryan shot one, a nine-footer, dead. Before he could 
aim and fire again, the two others had splashed into the back¬ 
water. 

Dempster caught a cold, clawed crocodile foot in each 
hand and pulled his kill high on the sandbank. Then he returned 
to the boat. 

“You fired, nkosaan,” Joseph said. 

“Yes, I killed one.” 

Albaan chortled with delight. “We are beginning to work 
early tonight.” 

In the distance there was the rumble of fledgling thunder. 
Dempster stared at the dark heavens. 




Close-up of a crocodile, showing the wicked teeth, the sca¬ 
brous back, the scaly skin, the ear-slit directly behind the eyes 

Going away. Although crocodiles cannot be shot dead from this angle, for 
months this was Dempster’s principal view of the mysteriously alerted beasts. 





n old-timer whose skin was especially valuable because of his great 
ze. Skins are priced by measuring either the width or the length 

nother big one When loaded into the 
ugout, it left little room for the paddles 
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“Joseph, is the rain coming here?” 

“I do not know, nkosaan, but I t hink it might.” 

“Then let us hurry and get those other crocodiles.” 

The only entrance by boat into the backwater was directly 
through the whirlpool. Joseph shot downriver a few yards, then 
banked hard into the steady, circular thrust. The dinghy was 
buffeted by the continuing blows. Water splashed over the side, 
drenching them. The outboard labored. 

Then they were through. 

Dempster picked up the second crocodile in the middle 
of the backwater. He was beginning to feel with a sense of rising 
elation that this night hunting was becoming almost too easy. In 
fact, he was learning the habits of nyo-koko and how to fight 
the reptile on his own terms. Nevertheless, the third crocodile 
escaped. 

After towing the second carcass to the sandbank and haul¬ 
ing it up beside the first, they shot through the whirlpool again 
and continued downriver. The threatening storm seemed to 
have swung northwest where it would bypass them. Lightning 
flashed, silhouetting dark clouds. Dempster realized that it was 
a very heavy storm, and felt relief that they had escaped its 
fury. At about nine o’clock they landed on a large, low-lying 
island and boiled water for tea. 

From upriver Dempster heard a strange, muffled rumble. 
It was unlike thunder and he failed to identify it. 

“What’s that?” 

“We do not know, nkosaan,” Joseph said, head cocked 
like a spaniel’s. “But the heavens are booming.” 

They had pulled the dinghy three quarters of its length 
up the muddy bank, and now, merely half an hour after landing, 
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Dempster noticed that only its bow remained on shore. Already 
the river had risen eight inches. Joseph raced to pull the dinghy 
to safety. 

“The waters are swelling,” he commented. 

Dempster lit his pipe and had a second cup of tea while 
he discussed with the two Zulus the evening’s gains. Then they 
packed up, extinguished the fire, and turned downstream once 
again. 

Dempster was at once aware that they were traveling much 
faster than before their rest. At this point the river was a mile 
wide and they were a quarter of a mile from the north shore. 
The rush of the current troubled Bryan, but he had no wish to 
panic his boys. He signaled casually for Joseph to steer for the 
near bank. As they turned, a fresh downward rush of storm 
water hit the boat so that it was tossed crazily from side to side, 
twisted, shaken, and heavily pounded. Dempster’s lamp lit up 
the yellow flood and picked out tumbling logs and huge, dead 
trees that churned up froth and could have crushed the boat 
with a glancing blow. Islands of interwoven reeds and drift¬ 
wood, some of them twenty yards long, floated by, ductile to the 
heaving flood. 

Now Bryan signaled—not casually as before, but with a 
sense of pressing urgency—for Joseph to turn and face the 
river’s onrush so that his flashlight could shine on the heaving 
trees and give them time to avoid danger. But the current was 
too strong for the straining outboard. The river swept them be¬ 
fore its irresistible rage. 

Dempster at once changed his tactics, and the dinghy’s 
direction as well. The bow was pointed downstream again, but 
it was also delicately angled in toward shore. With the force of 
the motor added to the current they were able to outstrip and 
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avoid floating debris. But wMle they veered slightly to the north, 
Dempster saw with deep misgivings when lightning flashed that 
the river had spread with the flood like a fat woman released 
from a too tight girdle. Now the dinghy was at least six hundred 
yards from the near shore. Bryan remembered too that they 
had not refilled the tank during the break for tea. He was deeply 
worried lest, with his engine dead, they become helpless in the 
raging flood. 

One moment the dinghy was tossed up by a spontaneous 
boil of water, the next it was sunk in a trough of yellow foam. 
They had shipped a lot of water. Dempster moved back to the 
middle thwart beside Albaan. 

“Nkosaan, it is better if you come up to the engine!” Joseph 
shouted above the rush of water. “If I stay here much longer 
we will all die!” There was a strong wind blowing on the river 
now from north to south. 

Dempster took over and saw the white flash of teeth as 
Joseph grinned his relief. He was touched by the evidence of 
such faith. Then he concentrated on battling the flood. 

A mile and a half downriver where the Zambezi opened 
still wider, the current slowed. Trees brought down by the flood 
stuck on the shallow sandbanks, catching lesser debris in their 
branches. It was a comparatively easy matter now to work the 
dinghy in to a shore that only yesterday had been deep in the 
bush, a full three hundred yards beyond the river’s normal bank. 
Wet and exhausted, Dempster and his Zulus built a roaring log 
fire. That night they slept huddled together, close to the flames. 

Not until the following afternoon did the river subside 
enough for them to fight their way back to camp in the dinghy. 
The two crocodiles Bryan had shot on the way down had long 
since been swept away, but he breathed easier when he found 
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his tent still standing and his camp site above the level of the 
flood. 

He knew from recent experience that for a few days it 
would be a waste of effort to hunt and that the crocodiles had 
been dispersed over a wide area of river. 

Bryan spent the lull in various ways. He decarbonized his 
outboard, scraping the carbon off with his pocket knife but 
taking care to leave a ring round the edge of the piston to pre¬ 
vent excess fuel-consumption later. He went hunting for kudu 
to pay off his debts of meat to the natives of the kraal who had 
repaired his dinghy with tree gum and had worked for him in 
other ways. And he hiked through the steaming bush to re¬ 
plenish his supply of tobacco at the establishment of the colored 
trader. With these chores finished, he retired to his safari bed 
and read back numbers of the Reader's Digest . He was thus 
occupied when Joseph came and stood in the tent doorway. For 
a time Joseph said nothing. Then, becoming aware of his pres¬ 
ence, Dempster looked up. 

Joseph cleared his throat as if for an important pronounce¬ 
ment. 

“It is better that we hunt in the dry season,” he said. 

Dempster had been thinking the same thing for weeks. 
It was now March and in the past wet months not only had they 
suffered discomfort and unnecessary dangers because of the 
rain, but much of the time—as at that very moment—they were 
unable to hunt at all. In addition, with the river swollen Bryan 
knew he had to cover many extra miles in every night of hunt¬ 
ing. This meant more cost in time and in gasoline than during 
low water, |nd it cut his profits. 

Dempster nodded seriously. “That is obvious,” he said to 
Joseph. . . . 
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In April on their way upriver in the moonlight they saw 
a large, lone hippo leaving the water for the north bank. 

“That is the hippo the natives are talking about,” Joseph 
said, pointing quickly. 

Albaan asked: “The one who has been eating their crops 
at night and wandering around by himself?” 

“That is the one.” 

“The headman told me about him,” Dempster said. “He 
looks like a rogue, right enough. I will shoot him if I have the 
time.” 

He bagged three crocodiles that night. By twenty to four 
he was ready to return to camp. They passed through a quiet, 
slow-running pool. It was very calm and the echo of the out¬ 
board thrown back from the high earthen banks of the river 
seemed more than usually unkind to the magic of the night. 

Suddenly, without the least warning, the dinghy was hurled 
into the air. There was a cracking and splintering of wood, cruel 
and rending. There was a chorus of surprised, terrified screams 
from Dempster, Joseph, and Albaan at the first stunning shock. 
The moon, three quarters full, flooded the river surface with 
silver. 

The boat flipped over in mid-air. Momentarily, as Demp¬ 
ster fell out, he glimpsed the big rogue hippo splashing back into 
the Zambezi, its tremendous maw agape. Then Dempster was in 
the warm river, somehow conscious of the fact that Joseph and 
Albaan, his rifle, his headlamp, everything loose, were in the 
water with him. Dempster knew he had to remain still. When 
he surfaced he floated on his back as quietly as he could. He saw 
the fat, shining, stubby-legged rogue leaping again from the 
river bottom into the air with a strange and savage power, twist¬ 
ing, then attacking the dinghy and chewing it with ease. He 
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saw the tusklike teeth as they took chunks out of the boat, until 
finally it sank, leaving only small pieces of debris floating on the 
surface. 

The great concentric waves stirred up by the hippo washed 
over Dempster. He took advantage of them to paddle away 
gently with his hands. More than ever he knew it would be fatal 
to panic. At the back of his mind there was also thought of the 
crocodiles. They might even then be gliding swiftly toward the 
disturbance. A single splash or motion would bring them to him. 

It hit him like a whip when Albaan panicked and began to 
scream. 

“Nkosaan! Help me! I cannot swim 1 ” 

Dempster fought down a reply. The hippo stopped its 
furious assault on the remaining pieces of timber. It submerged. 
A moment later it leaped from the water, blowing out air like 
compressed steam, churning the river into foam. Dempster was 
now ten yards from the huge beast and slowly moving farther 
away. He prayed—biting his lip and not realizing it—that 
Albaan would stop shouting and floundering. 

The mad hippo lunged toward Albaan’s cries, tusks flash¬ 
ing. The great jaws snapped shut. Albaan’s last scream was cut 
abruptly. It lingered on only as a dreadful echo in Dempster’s 
mind and memory. 

The hippo submerged, all rage spent. Silence came back to 
the river and the night. 



CHAPTER TWO 
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Kariba Gorge 


For a long time they lay on the grassy shore, sucking in air, 
exhausted, emasculated, unnerved. Dark with horror, the night 
was flying before a relentless dawn. 

At last Joseph released a shuddering sigh. 

“He is dead,” he said in a whisper. “Nkosaan, Albaan is 
dead.” 

Dempster said: “Yes,” and coughed up a last mouthful of 
river water, gritty with silt. He shifted his right leg a fraction of 
an inch and it was dead weight. 

Silence returned. Five minutes later Joseph spoke again: 

“Well, nkosaan? What are we going to do?” His voice was 
stronger now. 

With a supreme effort Dempster sat up. A secret wind 
roared in his ears and he shook his head from side to side to free 
it. 
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“We have no equipment to hunt with,” he said dully. His 
hearing unblocked, Dempster listened for the high-pitched 
whistling of the bats, then knew they were stilled for the night. 
Overhead and to the west the sky was darkly opaque, but as he 
watched the river he saw its surface change from gun-metal to 
paler gray; and then it announced the coming day with a flutter¬ 
ing blush. 

“I think it would be better if you stopped this work, 
nkosaan,” Joseph said with sudden violence. “Me, I do not 
want it any more. I am spilling it.” 

Dempster looked at Joseph, taking in his features as if he 
were a stranger: his bullethead, coming to a bump at the back; 
his round face with the large, dark eyes, high forehead, ex¬ 
traordinarily thick lips, sensitive nose; his almost delicate hands, 
dark-knuckled and pale-palmed; his small ears, lobeless and 
hugging his head; his long, thin feet, bony and bare. Dempster 
nodded distantly. “That’s all right, Joseph,” he said carelessly. 
“There are lots of other natives.” 

“Eh-heh.” The Zulu’s high brow contracted into a series of 
deep ridges. “I am sorry, nkosaan, but we will both die if we 
carry on.” 

“Do as you think best,” Dempster said shortly. 

They started walking slowly back to camp. 

A couple of days later, in Livingstone, Bryan totted up 
the score of his three months’ hunting. He had bagged skins 
worth £.404; but from this gross he had to subtract £150 in 
wages and expenses, £80 compensation for Albaan’s family, 
£70 in lost equipment; leaving him with a profit of £104. 
This was meager enough for his hard work and terrible risks, 
yet it was a profit. He now felt sure that he had been right about 
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crocodile-hunting. He could make a go of it and he was on the 
trail of greater success. Against the probability of this, however, 
there had to be set the dangers involved. He had no way of 
knowing if the disastrous encounter with the mad rogue hippo 
was merely an unlucky one-in-a-million mischance or if such 
accidents were liable to occur often. If there were a next time, 
it might be his turn to die. Logic told him this, but Bryan dis¬ 
missed logic as if it were the unwarranted fear of a too anxious 
woman. 

He was determined to carry on. 

Accordingly, he bought a 1928 model-A Ford from a 
tobacco farmer—the high wheelbase made it especially suitable 
for travel in the bush—and drove to Salisbury, in Southern 
Rhodesia, giving Joseph a lift on his first leg home. There he 
bought a wonderfully light aluminum dinghy. It weighed barely 
sixty pounds, compared with the one hundred and sixty of the 
wooden one destroyed by the hippo; and the salesman claimed 
it was unsinkable by virtue of watertight compartments under 
each thwart. Dempster was delighted with the craft. With a draft 
of only five inches, heavily loaded, it drew far less water than the 
old one. He could count now on gliding over sandbanks that 
previously had taken him hard aground. 

He also bought a new, more powerful outboard motor. It 
had a clutch that would allow him to leave it idling when he 
wished, and a spring-loaded propeller that would eliminate 
trouble with snapped shearing pins. 

He visited the town’s three gunsmiths and after much con¬ 
sideration finally settled on a Brno 8 x 60 rifle, a more powerful 
weapon than the one he had lost. 

Dempster planned to begin hunting again early in May 
when the wet season ended. This time he would shoot below 
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the Victoria Falls. He would cut into the Zambezi at Chirundu, 
he decided, traveling on the road that went northwest from 
Salisbury. He had heard there were more crocodiles in that 
three-hundred-mile stretch of river from the falls to the Mo¬ 
zambique border than above the great drop. Besides, he wanted 
to see more of the Zambezi, and now the Ford would give him 
freedom of movement. There were roads—twin ruts with grass 
between—all along the river. It would take at least two months, 
however, to train a new engine boy in the special skills needed 
for crocodile-hunting. Bryan wished mightily that he could per¬ 
suade Joseph to change his mind about returning to Natal. 

He took the new dinghy to a garage in the town and had it 
modified so that a pipe pierced the bow above the water line; 
and a motorbike pillion was mounted over the front seat, six 
inches higher than the gunwale. When hunting, Dempster was 
to sit on the pillion with his feet outside the boat, braced on the 
pipe ends like stirrups, so that he would be poised and steadied 
for quick shooting. When this device was finished, Dempster 
took Joseph to the garage to show him the dinghy. 

The Zulu walked round the boat. He bent to look under it, 
granting softly. He put his hand on the bow and pushed it 
without much strength. The boat moved. Joseph looked quickly 
up at Dempster, surprised. 

“Nkosaan, it is a very light boat!” 

Dempster nodded impassively. “This kind will not sink.” 

“Eh-heh!” Joseph climbed into the boat gingerly and sat in 
the stem as if at the outboard motor. “Yes, these metals of the 
white man work much better than wood.” 

The outboard was in a wooden crate beside the boat 
Dempster unscrewed the nuts that fastened the top and lifted it 
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o2. He did not need to look up to realize that Joseph’s eyes were 
following his every move. He said: “And this is the engine boy’s 
engine. Do you know of anyone here in Salisbury who might 
want to take over your work?” 

“No, nkosaan.” Joseph was silent. Then he said: “You say 
this boat does not sink?” He cocked his head to one side, look¬ 
ing at Dempster, frowning with narrowed eyes. 

“It will not sink,” Dempster said. He rapped his fist against 
one of the watertight compartments, and the sound echoed hol¬ 
lowly. “These are like empty kerosene cans and would hold us 
up even if there was a hole in the boat.” 

“Eh-heh.” Joseph sat thinking about it. 

Dempster kicked against the crate holding the outboard. 

“Did you see this?” 

With a small sigh Joseph stepped out of the boat and bent 
over the crate, hands behind his back. 

“It shines,” he said, bringing his hands around to run them 
over the metal. 

The outboard had plenty of chromium, and its propeller 
was of burnished bronze. The motor was trimmed in black and 
white, and there were extra gadgets on it which the old machine 
had lacked. 

“Nkosaan, what is the work of this?” 

“This thing?” Dempster repeated, indicating the clutch 
lever. “If your propeller hits the sand you just lift the lever. 
Your propeller stops, but the engine goes on.” 

“Oh! I have heard. I understand. And this?” He pointed to 
the hinges of the bracket that clamped the motor to the stem of 
the boat. 

“That tips the engine out of the water and holds it there.” 
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Presently Joseph said: “You will be able to hunt easily 
with these things, nkosaan!” Then, as if to himself: “Oh, in¬ 
deed, these things will work well. 55 

Dempster said casually: “I’m going to have my lunch,” and 
left Joseph to sit with the boat and the motor and his thoughts. 

After he had eaten lunch, Dempster went to his hotel room 
and waited. He had not been there five minutes when there was a 
shy knock at his door. 

“Come in!” 

The door swung open slowly. There Joseph stood, eyes 
downcast. He shook his head, still not looking at Bryan. 

“Nkosaan, I am not going.” 

He raised his eyes and watched Dempster expectantly. 

“What, Joseph? Not going home?” 

“No, baas. I will not leave you now.” 

“But what will your family say?” 

“I do not care about that.” 

Dempster had a feeling of guilt, as if he had tricked his 
Zulu friend. He said: “Think it over and tell me tonight what 
you finally decide.” 

Later in the afternoon Dempster walked round to the 
garage. Joseph was sitting in the dinghy. He grinned at Bryan. 

He said: “Nkosaan!” 

“Yes, Joseph?” 

“Nkosaan, I have thought deeply. I surely will not stay in 
Natal knowing you are hunting up here without me.” 

“That is your decision?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am very happy, Joseph.” 

The black boy’s teeth flashed in a wide smile. 

“Now,” he said, “we will show nyo-koko! With this new 
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equipment we will show him!” His smile faded away into a 
gentle sadness. “If only Albaan was still with us!” 

“It is so,” Dempster agreed. 

With the boat lashed securely to the roof of the high-slung 
Ford and the back seat loaded with other equipment, Bryan and 
Joseph left Salisbury on April 29. Three days later, having gone 
by easy stages, they were at the Otto Beit Bridge, a fragile-seem¬ 
ing steel suspension over the Zambezi. They made camp near 
the highway. Dempster’s earlier experience had taught him that 
casual workers picked up from kraal to kraal did far too much 
damage to crocodile skins, and now he decided to train five boys 
for steady employment at skinning and salting. He told Joseph 
to look for five natives who might make the grade. This stretch 
of the river was the home of the Chitongas, a tribe of small men 
who rarely grew taller than five feet two inches. They tended 
to be lazy and slovenly and Dempster impressed upon Joseph 
that he wanted men who were not afraid to work and to bathe. 
He would pay them two pounds a month plus their keep and 
blankets. “Be sure to pick me out a good gaff boy,” Dempster 
said. 

“Yes, baas. I will look them over.” 

Next day Joseph brought for Dempster’s inspection a well- 
built native, obviously not a Chitonga. He was nearly six feet 
tall, in his mid-twenties, more Arabic of feature than Negroid. 

“Nkosaan, this one wants to try gaff work. He speaks 
Sindebele.” This was a Zulu dialect, which meant that Dempster 
and the new boy could make themselves mutually understood. 

“All right,” Dempster said. “We will take him with us to¬ 
night. Go and show him around and explain things to him.” 

“Yes, nkosaan,” Joseph said, and took the native with him. 
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When Dempster went down to the boat that evening, 
Joseph and the new gaff boy were already there, waiting. 

“What is this native’s name?” Dempster asked Joseph. 

With an embarrassed giggle, Joseph said: “Oh, nkosaan, 
even I cannot remember it properly.” He turned his head slightly. 
“What is your name again?” 

The new boy answered, full of apology: “It is Mpenbay- 
asalagazi. It is heavy, this name of mine.” 

Straight-faced, Dempster nodded. “Yes, it is heavy. While 
you work with us we will call you Hitler.” 

The new boy, recognizing the problem, accepted Bryan’s 
suggestion readily. 

“I thank you, nkosaan. That is indeed not so heavy a 
name.” 


2 . 

Day after day as the dry season advanced, the blazing sun drew 
more moisture from the air and the land. The great unbroken 
sheet of water that the rains had given to the Zambezi fell apart 
at last, prodded into pieces by emerging islands and by intrud¬ 
ing white sandbars, which presently lay scattered over the river 
like bleached bones in a shimmering mirage. The skies became 
baldly blue, devoid of change. Inland, where the rolling bush 
took the full singeing of the sun, the mopani trees, the scrub, 
the tall grass withered, turning brown and sere, so that when 
Dempster, infrequently, wandered from the river he crumpled 
leaves to sharp-edged bits of dust in his hand. The river became 
the center of God’s universe, tantalizing, desirable, still running 
steadily from the spongy swamps to the distant sea, and drew 
all creatures to it. 
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By June’s end the green had flown from all but a fifty- 
yard ribbon on either side of the river. Only there in the twin 
strips did the reeds, trees, vines, and monkey ropes hold their 
freshness. Into this verdant fringe came the parched creatures 
of the bush. 

Along the river moved larger herds than Dempster had 
ever seen—kudu, sable, elephant, wildebeest, eland, zebra— 
leaving their dried waterholes to the lizards, the snakes, and the 
continuing harsh sun. The birds came in whirring flocks, and 
small scurrying rodents; and as the dry time continued, even 
the herds of hippos and crocodiles were denser, penned in by 
the shrinking river and the tightening shores. 

Hunting was now less arduous, Dempster reflected, than 
during the rains. Then, with the river high, the dark skins of the 
reptiles had blended in natural camouflage against the sullen 
taupes of the mud so that at times it had been impossible to see 
them beyond a few yards. Now, in the golden glare, the croco¬ 
diles basked, dark silhouettes against white sand. Yet Bryan 
had to confess that it was not only the arid season which made 
nyo-koko seem more plentiful. At last he was reaping the bene¬ 
fits of his expanding experience. As a newcomer to the river he 
had been aware of far fewer crocodiles than were actually there 
before him, and it had not mattered greatly whether the season 
was dry or wet. Then, traveling by boat, he had not looked far 
enough ahead to glimpse the reptiles before the birds caught 
sight or sound of his coming and gave their fishwives’ warning. 
Now, as a professional of some months, Dempster tended to 
watch more for sign than for sight of the crocodiles. If he found 
trace of them by day, he knew they would not be far distant 
when he returned at night to hunt. He watched for shallow 
troughs made by long, slithering torsos when crocodiles 
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launched themselves down the soft, steep banks into the water; 
and for crescent depressions where armoured tails had lain; and 
for the scratch imprints of paws—some spanning a foot and 
more—in the revealing, telltale sand. 

Yet, all these factors apart, it was still easier for Dempster 
to hunt in the dry time, his prey restricted to the shrunken river, 
with no long, silent backwaters or widely flooded lands into 
which they might escape. His creature comforts pleased him, 
too. Camping along the river was no longer the wretched, sodden 
ordeal it had been. He did not look at the world around him, 
biased by the constant drip of water and by the debilitating 
discomfort of a clammy wardrobe that never dried. He gave 
thanks that he had not surrendered to the doubts and the fears 
which had come to him after the death of Albaan. He was glad 
that, despite them, he had remained true to his obsession, had 
pressed on with his idea of hunting. 

From Chirundu, Dempster worked upstream, past Nyan- 
gombe Island, seven miles long, shaped like a fat banana; past 
the mouth of the Sharu, flowing in from the east; past 
Nyamuomba; and there the gently rolling bushland away to his 
left thrust upward into a series of long, high hills—hills that 
first snubbed the river, then slanted, flirting, toward it, then hur¬ 
ried immodestly to embrace it on either side. 

At all times Dempster carried on his study of the river and 
the wildlife that made their home beside it. He came to realize 
that the hippo herds left the water between nine in the evening 
and half past four or five the following morning. Between those 
hours they foraged for mealies and vegetables in the fields along 
the bank. 

Shortly before five one morning Dempster was returning 
home from the hunt with Joseph and Hitler, their dinghy no 
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more than thirty yards from shore, when he saw a herd of hippos 
break out of the bush. Dempster turned his blala lamp on them 
and watched, too fascinated to think of fear, as they slid almost 
nose-to-tail down the steep mud bank on their bellies. In a 
moment the boat was surrounded by bobbing cows, and Demp¬ 
ster, for the second time in like circumstance, felt a tightening 
in his throat. He glanced momentarily over his shoulder and 
saw Hitler and Joseph stiff with terror. 

There was a sudden, purposeful crashing of reeds from the 
shore. Dempster, alert for danger, was horrified to see the bull 
hippo breaking away from the cows that were still on land. He 
thundered to the river’s edge and dived into the water. 

The bull struck the surface with an angry splat and sub¬ 
merged, then surfaced twenty yards out, charging the dinghy. 

Dempster shouted: “Downstream, Joseph! Quick!” He had 
learned to fear the hippo when aroused. 

The Zulu obeyed, flicking the throttle to full speed. The 
bull followed after them this time for at least a hundred yards. 
But then, since his cows were no longer threatened, he turned 
back. Later Dempster was to remember his experiences of this 
protective tactic of the bull and use it for his own purpose. 

Toward the end of June, Bryan was thirty miles above the 
Otto Beit Bridge. Behind him was a record of steady if un¬ 
spectacular success, for he had bagged three, four, sometimes as 
many as five crocodiles a night. All along the upstream way he 
noted great herds of hippo; at each kraal the headman com¬ 
plained to him of the damage the herds wreaked on growing 
crops. Now, on a great white bank of sand that threatened to 
choke the half-mile river, Dempster saw the largest herd of all, 
and he watched its ebb and flow with such interest that when he 
focused his attention forward again, he was astonished to see 
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beyond the sandbank that the river suddenly seemed to come to 
a full stop. A moment later he realized that this was not truly 
so. The river was still there, if narrower by far, between the 
rocky hills. He had come to the exit of the great Kariba Gorge, 
a sixteen-mile stretch of rock-compressed stream where one day 
the Rhodesians would harness the Zambezi’s force, in a project 
as ambitious as America’s Boulder Dam, and use it to develop 
their lands and then infinite resources. 

Bryan had moved upriver from Chirundu in easy stages, 
transferring his camp infrequently, Hitler and Joseph traveling 
with him in the dinghy and the others following slowly in an 
eighteen-foot dhow-like sailboat. The dhow, loaded down with 
salt, barrels, mealie meal, and other heavy supplies, moved 
sluggishly under sail when there was a breeze; at other times, 
when Dempster did not tow them behind the dinghy, the native 
boys poled it along laboriously. 

Now, in the dinghy, Bryan and his small advance party 
reached a place where the hills, in turn shaggy with stunted 
brush or bald with rough-textured rock, swept down at an un¬ 
compromising forty-five degrees from their crests eight hundred 
feet above the river to form a dark, deep-flowing, shadowy 
ravine. 

Dempster signaled Joseph to move forward slowly. Along 
the left bank the gorge’s exit was marked by a large and bulging 
rock. On its crown a lone thorn bush clung, rooted precariously, 
leaning in habitually drunken abandon over the darkly moving 
water. 

Beyond, muscled with naked rocks, the gorge disappeared 
in shadow. Although he sweated under the relentless sun, 
Dempster seemed to feel an imagined damp wind from the dark¬ 
ness beyond. He knew from his map that the gorge, a mere 
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hundred yards across at its outlet, widened farther in so that 
in places the river eased itself into incredibly deep pools. Bryan 
indicated to Joseph that he wished to go on. They moved 
into the narrow exit of the gorge, between the rock portals, 
where the water ran fast and swirled round the dinghy. On both 
sides they were penned in by cliffs a hundred feet high. The 
motor struggled against the current, and the boat, fighting 
against it, plowed up a steady spray so that soon Dempster’s 
clothes were damp. It took thirty minutes to reach the first pool, 
a quarter-mile from the exit. 

They came upon it very suddenly. The river widened to 
three hundred yards. Thick vegetation grew down the steep, 
sloping, and ravine-divided banks, with the branches of trees 
dipping gracefully almost to the dark water, some of them tipped 
with giant, silvery spiderwebs. Higher on the slopes stunted 
evergreens clung with the tenacity of the foolhardy. 

As the dinghy moved into the pool, the three men looked 
round, amazed and silent. Hitler breathed: “Good God!” 

The pool was half a mile in length. Along its banks were 
flat ledges of rock. The air was humid and still. There was no 
faintest stir of air. It was as if even nature were standing breath¬ 
less before this prehistoric scene. Dempster, held in a kind of 
awed homage, felt he was intruding on a past millennium. On 
a spit of sand that another season’s flood had deposited on a 
rocky ledge, he saw thirty or forty giant crocodiles, entangled, 
resting head on tail, none less than fifteen feet long. Their hides 
were dead black, lacking the glint of green he had come to ex¬ 
pect. Bryan wondered: was it because of their size? Was it be¬ 
cause they dwelt among dark rocks and deep waters? 

When they heard the put-put of the outboard some of the 
giants lifted their heads to stare at the humans with distant arro- 
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gance. The birds on their backs at once took wing and screamed 
down on the boat, flying with agitation back and forth over it, 
their screeches ricocheting madly from the rocky banks. Farther 
into the pool, his heart beating with a steady lift of excitement, 
Dempster saw other crocodiles—two groups on the bank to his 
right, three on his left. There were, he guessed, at least one 
hundred huge reptiles in sight at one time. Farther up, where 
the pool disappeared behind a bend, there might be hundreds 
more. As the dinghy moved against the current, the crocodiles 
slithered slowly into the water. They had been there, Dempster 
realized, for generations, and rarely had been disturbed by man. 
He knew they were without fear, so long had they lived secure 
in their strength, in their numbers, m their rock-guarded haven; 
and that would double the danger of hunting them down. 

Dempster was still seized with a deep excitement. Once and 
for always, this was the place and now was the time to prove his 
theories. There was no site, here in the first gorge pool, to set 
up camp. There were the ledges and some strips of sand at the 
base of the slanting rock walls, but it would be foolhardy to try 
to live in an area so constricted with so many giant crocodiles as 
constant company. 

His excitement kept returning in waves. 

There must be many more crocodiles than these in plain 
sight, he thought. There were no sandbanks to worry about: 
hence there was no need to waste time reconnoitering as he had 
done in the open river. It was a truly perfect setup, Dempster 
thought, and he could hardly contain his high-flown anticipation; 
for, indeed, this great find of crocodiles seemed to him to be a 
kind of mother lode. 

He wondered if he had enough salt. Would the new boys be 
able to skin the crocodiles as quickly as he could shoot them? 
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And he realized, fleetingly, that he would have to be particularly 
careful in this gorge hunting. It would be dangerous. With so 
many crocodiles in the pool, they would be bound to bump into 
one now and again. He must caution Hitler to take great care in 
everything he did, for even a premature gaffing might cause them 
to be overturned, and from this place there would be no escape. 

Some of the reptiles he had seen appeared to be as long 
as twenty feet. 

The motor was throttled low, for the current offered little 
resistance here in the pool. 

Joseph’s eyes were large with wonder. His nostrils twitched 
with excitement. He grinned suddenly at Hitler and said: “Now 
you are seeing!” 

Hitler said: “Eh-heh.” Then, a moment later, nervously: 
“It is better if we do not go too close to these ones.” 

Never before, Bryan told himself, nursing the glory of it, 
never before had he seen so many crocodiles in one short stretch 
of the river. Never had he seen them so uniformly large. 

They set up camp near the exit of the gorge, with Demp¬ 
ster’s tent under the unbroken spread of a msiga tree. Then, with 
Joseph—Hitler stayed behind to prepare a meal—he sped down¬ 
stream in the dinghy to meet the plodding dhow and tow it up 
to the new base. 

He discovered to his dismay that he had allowed the salt 
supply to dwindle to seven two-hundred-pound bags. Allowing 
one bag for every ten skins, this would not last long if hunting in 
the gorge measured up to his hopeful expectations. Dempster 
sent a boy on foot down to the Otto Beit Bridge with a check 
and a note addressed to the manager of Thatcher & Hobson’s 
transport company. He instructed the boy to stop the first pass- 
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ing company truck and deliver the note and check to the driver. 
The note was an order for two hundred bags of salt and instruc¬ 
tions to bring them to the bridge and store them in a rest hut, 
where he would pick them up. 

Salt was important in Dempster’s business. Without it there 
was no point in his hunting at all. From experience he knew that 
it did not pay to be stingy in its use. Insufficient salting could 
mean disaster, since decay in one skin sent a stinking contagion 
of rot throughout the entire infected barrel. The merest under¬ 
salting affected his profits adversely, since each skin in its natu¬ 
ral state was coated with a thin, shiny, protective film, like a 
transparent lacquer, which deteriorated into nothing when in¬ 
sufficient salt was used. A skin that lacked gloss was down¬ 
graded automatically for quality and for price. 

Dempster was unable to sleep for thinking of the pool and 
its rich promise. Next day, in the afternoon, he asked Joseph to 
climb the overhanging rock with him so they could look down 
on the pool from above and plan that night’s assault on the 
crocodiles. They scaled the steep face of the ravine, scrambling 
over bare rocks that had been thrown up during some other aeon 
in long strata as regular as the blue lines in a child’s scribbler. 
Dempster spotted a puff adder, thick and constricted. He veered 
away a hundred yards, where climbing was easier. Then he cut 
back over the crest of the hill toward the pool and sat down with 
Joseph on smooth black rocks a hundred feet above it. 

They remained there for a while silently. Then Dempster 
said: “Joseph, there is the narrow place where we will enter the 
pool tonight. You see it?” 

“Eh-heh, nkosaan.” 

“You can see from here that the pool is deep all the way 
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round. If the crocodiles are on the right-hand side we will bring 
the boat close in to the right bank. But take note now of the 
different rocks so that you will remember to avoid them.” 

“At least we will not be worried by sandbanks,” Joseph 

said. 

That was true: there were no sandbanks. Still looking 
down, Dempster noticed many large rocks that stuck out like 
broken teeth on the dry riverbanks. The thought occurred to 
him that he might try again to stalk the crocodiles from the land 
side, using these rocks as a screen from the birds. But he had 
failed at that before when they had caught sight or sound of him. 
The rock formations were white with the excreta of the crocodile 
birds. In places the banks of the pool were almost perpendicular, 
but elsewhere, for perhaps one quarter of the shoreline, Bryan 
was surprised to note that they sloped gradually so that there 
was more basking space for the reptiles than he had at first sup¬ 
posed. From his high observation post he could see part way 
round the bend of the pool where the north bank became a 
sheer, forty-foot cliff; but his view of the south bank was blocked 
by an intervening hill. 

“I am a little worried about Hitler tonight,” Dempster said 
to Joseph. “We have done a lot of open hunting with him, but 
never anything like this. And he is inclined to be nervous.” 

“No more nervous than we were when we began,” Joseph 
said, on the defensive. 

“I realize that. But we have never been into a lot like this 
before.” 

“There are many,” Joseph acknowledged, nodding toward 
the pool. 

“If you see Hitler make a mistake—like gaffing a live croc¬ 
odile instead of a dead one—you must remember to turn at once 
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into the stream and down current. That will give us most speed 
if we must escape.” 

“Eh-heh,” Joseph said, all attention. “We must be careful 
tonight.” 

“Yes, that is so.” Dempster tried to picture in his mind 
what it would be like in the pool at night, but the image would 
not form. He said: “And, Joseph!” 

“Baas?” 

“I want you to have a talk with Hitler and explain to him 
the things he must do and not do. I want you to tell him that if 
he gaffs the wrong crocodile he must let the gaff go very quickly ” 

“Eh-heh,” Joseph said, nodding solemnly. “After I have 
sat here a little longer and put the picture into my head, I will 
go straight and do that.” 

Leaving him there, high above the pool, Dempster made his 
way down to camp alone. He knew he should rest up for the 
trial to come and he tried to settle down for a nap, but he tossed 
fitfully on his safari bed and after a while gave up the attempt. 
He shouted for tea. When it came he gulped half of it down and 
emptied the rest on the ground with an impatient gesture. He 
picked up his rifle and cleaned it, though it needed no attention, 
and checked it over carefully, trying the ejector several times 
and feeling almost disappointed when it worked perfectly. He 
thought of the giant monsters teeming in the pool at night and 
knew that it would be a miracle if he did not scrape into one or 
two of them by mistake. 

“If a big one tips us out of the boat into the river,” he 
thought, “it will not be like the time with the hippo.” There 
would be no escaping nyo-koko. 

He paced round the camp jumpily, feeling the tight grin 
nerves had planted on his face, and at last made for the boat 
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and saw that it was quite dry. When Joseph returned from the 
pool, Dempster, for the first time since his early weeks of hunt¬ 
ing, personally supervised the mixing and sieving of gasoline 
and oil. He was aware that darkness would usher in the most 
hazardous night of his life, and while he was almost violently 
anxious to have it begin, he was perversely just as eager to delay 
as long as he could. 

He was afraid. 

It was not so much fear of the physical dangers he would 
soon be facing—though he did not pretend that these could be 
ignored—as the knowledge that this was the time of ultimate 
testing; for surely if he could not achieve great things under the 
perfect conditions that the gorge pool provided, he could never 
hope to reach beyond mediocrity as a crocodile-hunter. He felt 
strangely lightheaded, divorced from reality; and he remembered 
that he had felt the same way during the war just before he went 
into his first action. 

Daylight faded and Dempster was sorry to see it go. They 
would set out at nine o’clock, he told Joseph and Hitler, and 
after that the hands of his watch hurried toward zero hour. They 
started up the gorge, the narrow passage dark as midnight; but 
when Dempster tilted his head back, he took comfort from the 
paler slice of starry sky. The boat accelerated perceptibly when 
it broke out of the constricted passage into the placid water of 
the pool. The sky opened above them. 

Dempster swung the beam of his blala lamp with a wide 
turn of his head and gasped as the dark reflected eerie, glowing 
embers, all in pairs, some still, some gliding. The pool seemed 
like a surrealist version of hell, lit by the malevolent red eyes of 
a hundred or more crocodiles. 
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Along the bank where Dempster had seen the first colony 
basking, dozens of eyes now gleamed back wickedly. His plan of 
attack was bold: to charge straight into them with the boat at 
high speed, firing at point-blank range at each selected target. 
He wondered again if Hitler would be able to stand up under 
the strain of such a frontal thrust into the mass of giant reptiles. 
Dempster knew the experience would be unnerving even to him. 
A slashing tail, a heaving body, could capsize the boat and spill 
them all into the dark river. Beneath his other thoughts Bryan 
tried to batten down his surge of fear, tried to remember that 
now he was on the very brink of an adventure that could end in 
great triumph—and to forget that it could also end in disaster. 

He delayed giving Joseph the signal to drive ahead. He 
fidgeted needlessly, pretending to make himself comfortable, 
shifting forward half an inch on the motorbike pillion, edging his 
heels solidly against the stirrup of pipe. He set the hair trigger 
of his rifle. Then he knew he could dally no longer without com¬ 
municating his uncertainty to his two black-skinned helpers. 

He took a deep breath and raised his right arm. He was 
again aware of the smile constricted on his lips, a characteristic 
reaction in time of stress, which, misinterpreted, had been ad¬ 
mired by his men and earned him the name of Mathegesa— 
“the One who Smiles.” In an instant of reckless decision he 
threw his arm forward to signal Joseph for full throttle. The 
attack was to be one of surprise. He felt the throbbing dinghy 
wobble slightly and realized that Joseph had risen to his feet at 
the outboard, straining to see the fiery, pinpointed reflections 
ahead. 

Dempster brought his rifle up prematurely in his eagerness. 
He picked out one wide-spaced pair of eyes thirty yards away, 
but with a shock of alarm he saw another crocodile suddenly cut 
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across the dinghy’s bow when they were still two lengths from 
the original target. This was exactly the unexpected interference 
that Dempster had feared most. Panic flared, throwing the attack 
out of focus, then faded. There was no time now for fear: only 
time to act. He motioned for Joseph to swerve slightly so that 
they slid just to the right of the nearest reptile and, with the 
muzzle of his gun seeming almost to touch one glowing eye, he 
squeezed the trigger. The rifle’s report boomed and echoed from 
the facets of the hills and cliffs. 

With a surge of satisfaction he realized he had killed his 
first crocodile of that night. Carried on by its own momentum, 
it turned turtle, its belly yellow in the light’s beam. Hitler, with 
the deft coolness of an old-timer, hooked his gaff into the 
elongated form and dragged it toward the boat. Since they were 
still driving forward, there was no time for error. With the croc¬ 
odile alongside, Hitler reached over and grabbed it by a foot. 
Then he disengaged the hook of his gaff and held himself ready 
for another thrust. 

By this time Joseph had steered the boat up to the crocodile 
Bryan had indicated first. The hunter fired agam, to his left, and 
again Hitler went to work with the gaff, hampered only slightly 
by the need to hang on to the previous kill. He clung tenaciously 
to both reptiles, heavy sixteen-footers, so that the boat was 
biased to the left. 

There was no point in shooting again, for with the gaff boy 
fully occupied, a third crocodile would only sink and be lost to 
them. Dempster signaled Joseph to head for a narrow frontage 
of pebbled shore. Then they leaped out and grabbed the croco¬ 
diles by their clammy paws, digging their heels into the crunch¬ 
ing gravel and pulling with all their strength. The paws of the 
dead reptiles seemed to pull back against them in convulsive 
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reflex, but in a moment both were high up on the bank. The 
outboard was still idling. From the moment of entering the pool 
it had taken less than five minutes to bag this brace. The three 
men climbed back into the dinghy, breathing hard, and Demp¬ 
ster, feverish with excitement, indicated that they should return 
to the sea of burning eyes. 

Alerted by the unaccustomed uproar, the crocodiles were 
now quicker to submerge at their approach. Even so, Dempster 
shot two more in record speed, and these were dragged up on 
land with the others. 

“ This is good,” Dempster said, wiping his hands on damp 
trousers. “Hitler, you are doing your work well.” 

“Thank you, nkosaan.” The gaff boy sounded gratified at 
the recognition of his efforts. 

“Are you frightened?” Dempster asked, mindful of his 
earlier doubts. The night air was heavy with the acrid smell of 
human sweat. 

“Perhaps I am, a little bit.” 

They returned to the boat. Dempster’s own wavering fears 
had disappeared entirely. He felt the need now for haste, for he 
knew that the crocodiles would tend to disperse down the gorge 
and into the open river below. He went at it stubbornly and in 
the first half-hour tallied eleven crocodiles, with two others lost 
when they were carried by the current under the boat and away. 

Now the remaining reptiles were co min g up only for air 
and submerging again. Bryan took a few minutes off from shoot¬ 
ing and headed down to the tail of the pool to herd the croco¬ 
diles back up. Then he sped farther upstream, hoping that if he 
let quiet return to the lower part of the pool the crocodiles 
would settle down again. 

Where the pool bent to the left, Dempster came up on an- 
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other group of crocodiles—at least twenty pair of eyes—near 
the right bank, just before it swept vertically upward. Then his 
lamp caught five more pair of eyes at the water’s edge. He waved 
Joseph in again at full speed, plowing recklessly through the 
larger group, skating right over the backs of some of them so 
that rasping shudders were carried through the flat metal bottom 
of the boat and they were buffeted from side to side. Dempster 
held his breath momentarily, mindful of the terrible risk, but 
counting on darkness and surprise for security. The moment 
seemed to drag interminably. Then they were through the swim¬ 
ming herd and driving for the shoreward group. 

Dempster gave Joseph a hurried signal to angle slightly 
down with the current now, in order to come in to shore aslant, 
and at a range of six yards—long for night—he fired at the first 
crocodile. He was lucky to get it. The second pushed to its feet 
jerkily and was about to slide into the river when Dempster got 
another shot away, a snap shot aimed under the left foreleg for 
the heart. This reptile, too, sagged down in death. The remain¬ 
ing three were in the water, swimming purposefully and fast, 
when Joseph turned sharply to avoid the bank. This maneuver 
drove the dinghy after them as if in pursuit, and Dempster from 
almost directly behind saw the glow of their protruding eyes. 
Carried away by the thrill of this unexpected chase, he yelled 
incoherently and swung his rifle across his body to the right, and 
in this unfamiliar position for firing from the boat got two of the 
remaining three. Hitler in mad haste managed to hook one after 
the other on his gaff. They hurried these fresh kills to the mount¬ 
ing pile on the little beach and, feverish with success, Dempster 
ordered them back into the dark pool of plenty. 

The next hour and more was a confusion of chase and kill, 
gaff and beach, over and over again, until by one o’clock in the 
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morning, with a score of twenty-three crocodiles—nearly four 
times more than he had ever before bagged in a single night— 
Bryan reached the limit of his endurance. Indeed, the sustained 
pitch of excitement had drained him of strength so that his arms 
shook from weakness and his rifle became far too heavy a load 
to carry. He dropped the weapon with a metallic clatter on the 
flat bottom of the dinghy, slumping his body forward and leaning 
with one elbow propped against the gunwale. He was drained 
emotionally too, left with no subtlety of feeling, only with a 
glowing awareness of sweet and uncritical fulfillment. 

The dead reptiles, evidence of his remarkable achievement, 
were left helter-skelter on the strip of pebbled shore, belly up 
and belly down, tails bent and straight and lying at odd angles 
over crocodile corpses, so that when Dempster turned the beam 
of his blala lamp on them for a last look, they seemed to be an 
evil entanglement of writhing dragons. They ranged in size from 
one comparatively small twelve-footer to a vast brute of twenty 
feet, the largest he had yet killed. 

With an effort Dempster motioned Joseph to steer into the 
current and move down the gorge back to their camp beyond its 
rock-guarded entrance. On the way down through the dark di¬ 
vide the significance of his night’s work sprang alive in Bryan, 
and at the top of his lungs he yelled: “Yah -hooo!” so that this 
elementally wild cry of triumph joined with the echoing bark of 
the motor and followed after them and faded and returned again 
and finally died. 

When they reached camp, Dempster was too tense and ex¬ 
hausted to sleep. He gratefully accepted Hitler’s eager offer to 
make a pot of tea, and for a while sat drinking cup after cup 
before the uneasy flames of the fire and trying to untangle the 
jumbled memories of the hours past. 
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One thing was clear, he told himself with smug satisfaction: 
he had a team again. For Hitler was very nearly Albaan’s equal 
with the gaff, and just as cool in times of stress. He heard a 
rustle of tall grass and looked to see Joseph restless in the 
background. 

“Joseph!” 

“Yes, nkosaan?” 

“Can you not sleep?” 

The Zulu shook his head, his face shining in the firelight, 
his teeth flashing a quick smile. 

Dempster said: “Go then and wake one of the natives. Tell 
him to cook food for the other skinner boys. Tell him to rouse 
them up before sunrise and me as well. And you get some sleep, 
Joseph: I want you to come up to the pool by eleven o’clock to 
relieve me at the skinning. The boys are still too new to trust 
alone at the job. Without one of us there to watch they might 
cut the skins and spoil our hard work.” 

“Eh-heh,” Joseph agreed, grinning. Then: “Baas, that was 
hunting we had 1 ” 

“That was indeed huntmg. . . . And, Joseph!” 

“Nkosaan?” 

“Tell the boy to sharpen all the knives.” 

Dempster lurched wearily to his feet. Without bothering 
even to remove his shoes he lay down on the safari bed. His next 
thought, and his last for a little while, was that he would never 
be able to fall asleep. 

At six that morning Dempster arrived at the pool again, 
bringing two skinners with him in the dinghy. He had sent the 
other two ahead overland. When he came to the small, pebbled 
beach, he saw that the two on foot were already there. They were 
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seated on a rounded rock, shaking their heads in amazement. 

As Dempster and the others stepped out of the boat, one 
of them shouted: “Look at all these devils that are dead! We will 
sweat at our work today!” 

The two boys with Bryan looked from carcass to carcass, 
some on their backs, others on their bellies, each with a gaping 
red hole behind the eyes, an unsightly mess of flesh and bone 
splintered by softnosed bullets. The huge crocodiles seemed to 
have an expression of hatred frozen on their snarling jaws, as if 
their last living thoughts had centered on the one who had 
robbed them of their remaining years. On a few the shocking 
impact of bullets had knocked their top jaws grotesquely askew 
so that the vicious teeth failed to fit together. The two boys stood 
there for fully a minute, hands over their open mouths, shaking 
their heads, and muttering in tones of disbelief: “Ho-ho-ho-ho- 
ho-ho!” without pause. 

One of the first arrivals said: “This European shoots!” 

The other said: “Nkosaan, this rifle of yours is amazing!” 

Then all four chattered among themselves, marveling that 
Dempster, Joseph, and Hitler had come out of the bloody fray 
alive. 

Dempster touched the twenty-footer with his toe. He said: 
“Start with his big one. We will have a look inside him when 
you have finished taking off his skin.” 

Two boys went to work on the giant while their mates 
tackled another. They were skillful with the curved, round- 
tipped skinning-knives. With swift, flicking motions of the wrist 
they made strokes half a foot long and half an mch deep, the 
knife blade guided by the resisting shell of hide, and taking a 
minimum of flesh at each cut. Only the belly skin was marketa¬ 
ble and therefore the tougher, homy skin of back and sides was 












)empster m the bush. By trial and error he finally came to use 
ippopotamuses as bait, anchoring them on the riverbank to tempt 
he crocs. The natives a,te what meat was left on the carcass 
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left on the carcass. There was almost no bleeding; the flesh was 
pale and fibrinous. At the beginning of each new thrust of the 
blade the skinners scraped away any flesh that still clung to the 
loosened hide. Presently the last inch of meat and hide was 
separated and the skin lifted free of the carcass. 

“Now let us have a^ look at your insides, you devil, you!” 
one of the natives said, rending the giant reptile’s stomach open 
with a two-and-a-half-foot slit in the stomach wall. 

Dempster recoiled from the acid stench of strange juices 
and partial digestion. Then with his face screwed up in instinc¬ 
tive distaste he watched one of the skinning team pick out first a 
handful of pebbles, then several large, undigested balls of hard- 
packed and interwoven hair from the game that the old crocodile 
had eaten. 

Then the boy sucked in a long breath. Gingerly he poked 
about the stinking abdominal cavern with his knife. When he 
withdrew it, the blade was encircled by two metal bangles, one 
of them about two inches in diameter, the other about three and 
a half. He lowered them with an expression of disgust onto a 
flat rock and flipped them free of the knife without letting them 
touch his hand. The other pair of skinners had quit their own 
work and moved over to watch. 

For quite a long while no one spoke. Dempster was con¬ 
scious of their heavy breathing. 

Then one said: “Whose?” 

“Yes, whose?” 

“That small one is a baby’s.” 

“Eh-heh!” 

One of the natives rubbed the palm of his hand carefully 
on his khaki trousers and picked up the small bangle. He turned 
it round and round and examined it on both sides with a kind of 
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shy reverence. He said: “There will be natives round here to 
recognize it.” 

“Yes, but perhaps all who could recognize it are dead 
many, many years.” 

“Eh-heh. This crocodile is old.” 

A faraway look came into the eyes of all four skinners as 
they seemed to gaze back into the vastness of time. 

Dempster cleared his throat. “Come on,” he said brusquely. 
“We have a lot of work to do.” 

While the skinning was in progress, Dempster looked over 
the pool. As the morning wore on he saw to his joy that the 
crocodiles were still in it, seemingly undiminished in numbers, 
and many of them sunned on ledges and along the banks some 
distance from the party of working men. The thought recurred 
which always came to him when he saw basking crocodiles by 
day: “There they are, and there are the birds. All I have to do 
is beat the birds, and the crocodiles are mine.” 

And this was followed by another inevitable, galling 
thought: “There they are and I cannot get them because the 
birds are there.” 

On the way up from Chirundu, Dempster had tried daylight 
hunting again—taking his shotgun with him as well as his Brno 
8 x 60 rifle—and had walked openly toward a trio of sunning 
crocodiles until their guardian birds had risen shrieking toward 
him. Then he had deliberately used his shotgun on the nearest 
bird and downed it in a twitching heap of loose feathers. He had 
meant to kill all six birds tending the three reptiles. Then after 
the crocodiles had forgotten their reason for flight and had re¬ 
turned to bask, he could pick them off at his leisure. In this, too, 
the surviving birds had outsmarted him. They had flown off to 
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the far bank of the river, and the crocodiles did not return that 
day. 

Of course, he could have returned to the same spot to pick 
off one bird each morning in the same way, thus ultimately get¬ 
ting them all, but in frustration he had seen that at best this 
meant spending seven days to kill three crocodiles. He aban¬ 
doned, for what he supposed to be the last time, his battle 
against the wily birds. Yet this defeat remained in him like a 
canker. To be beaten by creatures he considered inferior! 
Dempster could not put the galling humiliation from his mind. 

Looking across the river, Bryan wondered what the pool 
was like around the rocky bend. On impulse he called two boys 
from the skinning and took them to the south bank in the 
dinghy. Pulling the boat up on a shelf of sand, he led the way 
cautiously along the shore to the place where the bluff had 
blocked his view. Even from the heights opposite he had not 
been able to see the stretch of riverbank beyond. He hoped now 
that it was not a sheer cliff to the water line as it was opposite. 
When he was able to peer round the base of the headland, 
Dempster was delighted to see that here, as below, ledges and 
sandy tongues ran out to meet the river. Farther up, there was 
a strip of sand quite two hundred and fifty yards long and thirty 
wide, studded with great black rocks laced over with a silver- 
gray moss. Along that sandy beach were large groups of basking 
crocodiles—a treasure house for the hunter—and their stilt¬ 
legged, staccato bird companions. Dempster realized that he 
had at least another week of rich and intensive hunting in that 
one pool, and he knew from his map that the gorge widened 
above into other pools. 

He stood hugging the rocky corner for some time, excitedly 
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sizing up this new hunting-ground. The beach backed up into a 
perpendicular cliff, and Bryan noticed that near the bottom there 
was a bulging overhang that formed a shadow, a shallow half¬ 
arcade along its base. 

With a surge of pleasure he saw that his battle with the 
birds might not be settled against him after all. He thought: “If 
I were to go there before daylight, hiding the way a duck-hunter 
does, I might put one over on the birds!” 

He motioned to the boys to come forward and look round 
the jutting rock. 

“Of course you see all those crocodiles?” 

“Eh-heh.” 

“You see the place next to that very big rock where I am 
pointing?” 

The boys nodded. 

“And that hole in the wall next to it?” 

“Ya, nkosaan.” 

“Good! You will come in the boat tonight and I want you 
to do then what I am going to show you.” 

Dempster backed round the bend to a sandy strip behind 
him. He scooped out a shallow trench with his hands, pushing 
the sand into a mound between him and the river. 

The boys kept nodding to show they understood. 

“Sya bonna, ses ez wela ” the first said. (“We have seen, 
we have heard.”) 

" S'econde ” said the second. (“We get it straight.”) 

Dempster said: “Uzo enza lapo” (Well, do it over there.”) 
He added: “This evening you will come up with us in the boat. 
You will get out where we got out just now and come straight 
to that place I pointed out. Do not make any more noise than 
you need. And dig as I have shown.” 
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Nodding, the two boys stood with their hands behind their 
backs, their dirty, battered straw hats held in their fingertips. 
Their hands and their forearms shone with the oily fat of the 
crocodiles they had skinned. 

“We have seen and we have heard,” one boy assured him. 
“We will do it well as you have told us.” 

The other, wide-eyed, said: “Nkosaan, are you going to 
shoot in the day now?” 

“How did you know?” 

The boy giggled, proud of himself, but made no reply. 

“Ah!” his compamon said m a conspiratorial whisper. 
“These devils are going to die!” 

They returned across the Zambezi to join the others, and 
Dempster set them all to work again at skinning, exhorting them 
to be careful. By the time Joseph came up to relieve him as fore¬ 
man, the rocks and pebbles all around were slippery with croco¬ 
dile fat. As each reptile was stripped of its supple belly-skin, the 
boys heaved its carcass into the flowing stream so that it sank 
slowly from sight in a sliding series of steps, silvery and 
grotesque. 

Dempster passed on a few simple instructions for Joseph’s 
guidance and, leaving the boat behind for his use, scrambled up 
the steep and rocky slope on foot. From the heights he took a 
brief panoramic look at the skinning operation down in the pool. 
The high sun beat directly down on the scene and made it too 
bright to watch for long. Dempster made his way back down 
to camp. Again, in spite of tingling nerves, he fell asleep at 
once. 


He did not wake until half past eight that evening when 
Joseph bent over him to ask if they were going to the pool again. 
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Dempster was awake instantly and on the move, scarcely stop¬ 
ping for a rushed meal. Before ten o’clock, with the two skinner 
boys, he and Joseph rode once more into the pool of burning 
eyes. The boys, seeing that awesome sight for the first time, hud¬ 
dled together on the floor of the dinghy scarcely daring to look. 
They were happy to be dropped on the south shore to dig the 
trenches as instructed that morning. 

Then Dempster, Joseph, and Hitler continued the attack 
against the great reptiles. As he had feared, Bryan soon found 
that the crocodiles already identified the dinghy as a source of 
danger. Strangely, they at no time seemed to consider the hunt¬ 
er’s headlamp as anything but a harmless, if eccentric, moon; 
but they continued to submerge when the dinghy approached. 
Nevertheless Dempster by a quarter past four in the mo rnin g 
had managed to kill twelve—far fewer than in the shorter time 
the previous night, but still the second-best total since he had 
started hunting. He was not displeased, for even at this rate he 
could look into the future and see himself as a comparatively 
wealthy man. 

Now dawn was not far distant. Dempster sent Joseph back 
to camp with Hitler in the dinghy. He told Joseph to be in a 
high hiding-place by nine in the morning from where he could 
observe and, if need be, come to his aid. Then Bryan went on 
along the south shore, around the rocky bend, and into the 
trench. The two boys who had prepared it had long since re¬ 
turned overland to camp. When he switched off his lamp Bryan 
listened for the receding echoes of the outboard. It came to him 
with a chilling impact that he was now absolutely alone in the 
black gorge among man-eating crocodiles. He lay under the 
overhanging cliff and behind the new mound of sand. In the 
darkness it was not pleasant even to contemplate the unlikely 
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prospect of a reptile crawling silently upon him. Only in Stygian 
isolation could such a nightmare thought have occurred. 

After a while Dempster made himself as comfortable as he 
could and lay in the hollow of sand with his eyes closed, his 
rifle propped near him against the overhang of rock. There was 
a long wait ahead, and in one of his infrequent flashes of irony 
he wondered if mere birds were worth all this trouble and dis¬ 
comfort, since it was obvious that in the Kariba pools there was 
no need to seek an alternative method of hunting crocodiles. Yet 
he felt it was important to prove himself supreme on the river. 
He recognized this without recognizing why it was important, 
without seeing that it was part of his make-up now to meet any 
challenge at least halfway and to shrug off failure as merely a 
temporary rebuff. Presently he realized, through sensing light on 
his eyelids, that morning had entered his shadowy hide-out. He 
opened his eyes and, without moving, saw that high up on the 
opposite crest of rocky hillside the sun had cast its first blushing 
rays. 

Dempster raised himself on one elbow so that he could 
peer over the mound of sand. Already, at half past five in the 
morning, the crocodile birds were flying restlessly from one 
riverbank to the other. They strutted a few paces when they 
landed, looking oddly out of proportion with their round, com¬ 
pact bodies balanced on extraordinarily long legs. In frank im¬ 
patience, they were hardly able to wait for the crocodiles to 
come out of the river so that with their inch-long, ivory-colored 
beaks they could start picking leeches and other tidbits from 
inside the evil and ugly mouths. But Dempster knew that he and 
the birds would have to wait until the sun had warmed the sands. 
Not until then would nyo-koko come out to bask* 

Water had begun to ooze into his shallow trench and he 
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hitched himself irritably up the sloping side in a futile effort to 
keep dry. 

Time passed with irksome slowness. At half past eight 
Dempster caught sight of Joseph silhouetted briefly on the crest 
of the high bank on his own side of the river, then saw him make 
himself comfortable, belly down, for a long vigil. A moment 
later Hitler moved into place beside the Zulu. It gave Dempster 
a welcome glow of warmth to see that both boys were so keen 
on his enterprise. 

A few minutes later Dempster hitched himself up carefully 
and saw that the crocodiles had begun their slow, cautious ritual 
of coming ashore. They glided in hesitantly to the bank and lay 
in shallow water for some minutes—sometimes as long as half 
an hour—with only their long snouts on the bank, as if to recon- 
noiter for a danger the birds might miss. Then, still suspicious, 
they waddled up on land, switching their huge muscled tails, and 
finally settled down, almost oozing into the sand, to enjoy the 
hot sun. Earlier the cliffs had thrown out long and oblique shad¬ 
ows, but by a quarter past nine, when Dempster counted fifteen 
reptiles dozing less than a hundred yards from his blind, the 
shadows had already shrunk back to the rock. 

“Time now,” Dempster thought. He edged along the shield¬ 
ing of sand on elbows and knees, holding his rifle round the bolt 
with the barrel forward and the stock, under his chest, dragging 
in the sand. He moved very slowly, careful to make no noise, 
for by this time both saurians and birds had settled down to 
their daily routine—the former basking in slumber, the latter 
feeding busily, yet still alert for any sign of danger. At last 
Bryan reached the end of the mound and settled himself com¬ 
fortably to guide his rifle, both hands planted on the sand and 
his body spread solidly and flat. 
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Near Dempster lay a fifteen-foot crocodile with its mouth 
agape for the benefit of its birds, one of whom was walking up 
and down its back as Dempster prepared to fire. The bird 
paused, listened, head on one side, and then like a sentry con¬ 
tinued its pacing. As the hunter watched, the crocodile, though 
still seemingly asleep, switched its tail to another position. The 
reptile was not clearly defined against the dark forms of other 
crocodiles behind it, but Bryan was helped by the fact that its 
mouth was propped open. The vital target of the brain was di¬ 
rectly above a pomt halfway between the end of the long mouth 
and the eye. He was able to pick this out exactly. 

On his rifle Dempster used an open-U back sight, and now 
he adjusted his aim to microscopic precision until half of the 
front bead was showing exactly at the bottom of the U and both 
were lined on the crocodile’s brain. His rifle was rock-steady. 
Then, applying no more pressure with his index finger than 
would be required to bend a straw, he tripped the hair trigger. 
The rifle cracked and the sound reverberated along the gorge, 
Dempster remained perfectly still. This was his plan of action. 
The mouth of the crocodile plopped shut, its tail barely twitch¬ 
ing. Otherwise there was no sign of death. 

The birds took to the air, screeching and screaming as they 
spread their wings. The other crocodiles, warned and awakened, 
hastened into the pool. The birds searched frantically for the 
source of the explosion but, finding nothing, stopped their noise. 
After a few minutes Dempster edged slowly down into the trench 
and lay back with one hand under his neck. He had forgotten 
the quarter-inch pool of water that had seeped into the hollow, 
and cursed silently as he felt the uncomfortable wetness. Then 
he grinned. He had fooled the birds for the first time. He filled 
his pipe, protected by the overhang and the hummock of sand. 
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and lit it. After he had smoked it through, he peered over the 
mound again. As he hoped, several crocodiles, seeing the one 
left on shore apparently basking in peace, began to crawl back 
onto the hot sand. The birds hopped around as before. Dempster 
dropped back out of sight for another quarter of an hour. His 
new system of hunting in daylight was working beyond his 
expectations. 

After a while he repeated the previous routine of edging to 
the end of the mound with his rifle. He saw that a bird was 
ex amin ing curiously the oozing wound in the dead crocodile. 
Dempster selected a reptile directly facing him. He got it with 
a shot in the brain. He did this over again and again, crawling 
back after each kill until the reptiles were lured back by the 
dead decoys. Then he hit the seventh crocodile a little off target. 
Under the impetus of the bullet it reared up on its hind legs and 
fell lashing on the sand so that Dempster heard the repeated 
splat of that huge tail on the wet sand and against its dead mates. 
Finally it made the pool, splashing in a frenzy that could end 
only in death. As it reached deep water, Dempster saw the long 
body turning over and over, its tail churning the surface and 
then slapping down, while its paws reached out desperately like 
the hands of a drowning man. By this time no other crocodile 
was in sight. 

Dempster edged back into his trench and waited. From 
time to time he peered over the sandy mound and scanned the 
pool for developments. After an hour nothing stirred but the 
strutting birds, who stepped over the dead reptiles with subdued 
curiosity, as if unable to believe that the six still saurians were 
not merely normally asleep. Dempster emerged openly from his 
hiding-place. The birds instantly flew off with scarcely a scream 
of protest. This was quite out of character. At last they were 
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thoroughly defeated and Dempster had the improbable impres¬ 
sion that they knew it. 

Joseph and Hitler came scrambling down the rocky incline. 

Out of breath but beaming, Joseph gasped: “Nkosaan! No 
one else has ever shot so many by day!” 

Dempster felt sure this was true. “Now I know the way I 
can do it again.” 

“Perhaps Albaan can see this from heaven and is happy,” 
Joseph said. 

Dempster’s smile was gentle. “You speak the truth,” he 
responded. 

The hunting in the Kariba Gorge continued unabated. Un¬ 
fortunately the salt Dempster had ordered was late in arriving, 
and in his eagerness he extended his rate of killing beyond his 
capacity to preserve the skins. As a result twenty turned black 
and had to be thrown away before the rot spread to the ade¬ 
quately salted hides. At last the dhow reached camp with fresh 
supplies of salt and he was able to carry on in a rekindled fever 
of excitement. He worked in an unreal ferment where time had 
no limiting boundaries, and he switched his hunting from night 
to day with a reckless disregard for regular meals, regular sleep, 
or even regular hours of work so that he might nurse his re¬ 
sources. This frenzy lasted for three weeks. Then the gorge was 
hunted out. Dempster’s score in that brief time was an extra¬ 
ordinary total of one hundred and sixty-two skins, of which 
twenty had spoiled. The one hundred and forty-two that re¬ 
mained were all large, and later he was to realize a thousand 
pounds in cash for them. 

This was his best three-week period to date and also the 
best he was ever to have. Belatedly he felt the need to rest and 
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with his boys moved down to their base camp below the entrance 
to the gorge. He had been working without cease for too long, 
and he would need all his strength if he was to last out the 
season. 


3 - 

Dempster said: “Joseph, I came up here with Dad when I 
was a small boy—do you remember?” 

“Of course, nkosaan. My father was with you. I retnember 
him sitting around the kraal fire and telling us stories of the big 
river up north.” 

“Then you may remember that one night Dad and I shot a 
hippo and used it for bait, and nyo-koko came from near and 
from far away to feed on it. Now that we are finished in the 
gorge our outboard will be eating up a lot of petrol if we go 
looking for more crocodiles elsewhere. I think it is better to use 
hippo bait to bring them to us.” 

Joseph, concerned, shook his head wamingly. “Ah, 
nkosaan, that work of shooting svubu is heavy and dangerous.” 

Dempster was sitting on the ground with his back against 
a boulder. He ran his fingers through his beard, scratching as 
he went. He said: “Dangerous? Do you not trust my rifle any 
more?” 

“Baas, it is not that. But our boat is so small and they are 
so big.” 

Dempster knew that a native boy’s morale slumped easily. 
He also knew, from experience, that Joseph’s lively curiosity 
could often be used to keep his high. “Well, I think I know the 
way,” he said cryptically. 

The Zulu looked at him. 
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“What way?” he asked sharply. 

“I am still thinking it out. I will tell you tomorrow, per¬ 
haps.” 

Joseph shook his head again. “It is no good trying to think 
these things out when you should be resting, nkosaan. Even now 
you are very thin.” 

“You’re not so fat yourself,” Dempster said dryly. “But 
listen, Joseph: I want you to get a good native from the kraal 
to go down the river to find herds of hippo for us.” When the 
Zulu nodded, Dempster retired to his thatched grass shelter and 
looked at himself in his round shaving-mirror. Joseph was right: 
he had indeed lost weight. Under tus beard his cheeks seemed 
hollow, and there were black circles under his eyes. 

Later that day, Joseph brought the new boy to him. A 
Sindebele, Shonaentabani was his name. 

“I cannot remember that,” Dempster said. “I will call you 
Mussolini.” 

The new boy’s skin was light brown in color. His nose was 
long and thin, his cheekbones curving high, his eyes wide awake. 
He glanced back over his shoulder at Joseph, momentarily 
puzzled. 

Joseph said with a gesture meant to give encouragement: 
“That is a nice name for you. He was the big chief of the 
Italians.” 

The Sindebele was reassured. “I thank you for the name, 
baas,” he said. 

Dempster got down to business. “Your job,” he said, “is 
to walk down the river and ask the natives where the herds of 
svubu were last seen. Then you will find the herds yourself. You 
will watch them for one day. Then come back and report to me.” 
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The hunter, aware that native village reports on such mat¬ 
ters were of doubtful reliability, wanted confirmation. Besides, 
he would be able to keep track of the direction in which each 
hippo herd was moving. 

“It is so: we have heard,” Mussolini said. And he set out 
at once. 

On the afternoon of the third day after his departure, the 
Sindebele returned. He sought out Dempster, who was reading 
in his canvas chair. Mussolini was a well-built native, lithe and 
smooth, with hidden muscles. His heavy brown boots were 
coated with dust; his straw hat was tipped back on his woolly 
head. There was a powdering of dust on his hair, on his clothes, 
on his face, arms, and legs, except where the perspiration had 
run and dried. He held a knobkerrie cane in his left hand. 

“I see you, nkosaan,” he said, and removed his hat. 

“So you have returned.” Dempster laid down his magazine. 
“Did you find them?” 

“Nkosaan, I have found many.” 

“Close by?” 

“No, not very close,” the Sindebele said. “It will take a 
little while to go there by foot.” 

Dempster asked: “Are there any bulls?” 

“One very big bull. An old one.” 

“You have done well,” Dempster told him, smiling. 

“Thank you, nkosaan.” With a flash of his white teeth the 
boy left him. 

At his base camp Dempster slept in a small, khaki Indian 
tent, six feet long by four wide and five high; but he washed, 
shaved, had his meals, read, and relaxed in the cooler, thatched 
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shelter that one of his boys made for him. The natives had built 
similar grass structures for themselves, about a hundred yards 
from his; and two fires were kept steadily ablaze when they were 
all in camp. 

Under a thorn tree—in its thin daylong shade—were the 
barrels for the salted skins, the full ones carefully upright, the 
empties on their sides. Near these a canvas tarpaulin covered 
the bags of salt, with a shallow trench dug round them for drain¬ 
age. Two shovels, handles crossed, rested on the tarpaulin. Be¬ 
yond the salt, on end, were two forty-four-gallon drums of 
gasoline. A hand pump protruded from one. 

Like hair parted with a comb, a dozen narrow paths in the 
camp area cut through the golden, knee-high Rhodes grass. They 
led from Dempster’s campfire to that of the natives; to the river, 
fifty yards distant; to the barrels, to the salt, to the gasoline 
drums, to the tent, and to his thatched shelter. Around each of 
these focal points of camp life the grass was trampled flat. 

Hanging from a tree near the natives’ fire were long strips 
of flyblown meat. These they did not hesitate to eat, pausing only 
to pick out maggots with the point of a knife. Once, long ago, 
Dempster had protested: “But, Joseph, this meat is bad!” And 
the reply, innocently wide-eyed, had been: “Ah, but, nkosaan, 
it is very tasty!” Since then the hunter had not interfered with 
native preferences. 

Billycans hung on branches. Blankets and sacking—on 
which the boys slept—were spread for airing over low scrub. 
An assortment of cheap knives, forks, and spoons were wedged 
when not in use in a low fork of the same tree that was gar¬ 
landed with the rotting strips of meat. Over the modest flames of 
the campfire, on its own cast-iron legs, a ten-gallon kaffir pot of 
putu slowly bubbled. 
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That evening in his grass shelter Dempster heard Joseph 
talking; and then, after a pause, the new boy, Mussolini, said in 
his deep bass: “No, Joseph! Even if you are a Zulu, we do not 
believe that!” 

Another voice chimed in: “Tell that to Mathegesa tomor¬ 
row and we will see if it is true.” They never called Dempster 
Mathegesa (“the One who Smiles”) to his face, but he often 
overheard them using it among themselves. 

“All right,” Joseph said. “I will tell him tomorrow.” 

The white hunter had been reading a dog-eared digest 
magazine under the light of his primus lamp. He felt out of 
things and alone. He pushed back his canvas chair, tossed his 
magazine onto his collapsible table, and walked over to the 
circle of natives sitting round their campfire. 

He said: “Tomorrow is yet a night away. What is this that 
I will not believe?” 

Mussolini, the Sindebele, rose with hurried grace from his 
brushwood stool. 

“Sit here, nkosaan,” he said. “Help us a little. Listen to 
this story of nonsense coming from the mouth of the Zulu.” 

Dempster knocked his pipe against a stick of ntambu wood 
in a pile ready for the fire. As he filled it with fresh tobacco he 
nodded at Joseph. “Speak, warrior,” he said. 

“Nkosaan, it is nothing.” Joseph poked at the embers with 
a stick. “These natives are just talking.” He looked up at Musso¬ 
lini, and both boys burst into self-conscious giggles. With Demp¬ 
ster’s coming, as always, the atmosphere round the fire had 
changed. Each native was shy with respect for the European, 
though alight with pleasure in his company. There was silence 
for a long moment. 
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“I did not know that Zulus lost their voices in shyness to 
other tribes,” Dempster said. 

Joseph shook his head violently. “It is not that, nkosaan ” 

“Then what is holding your tongue?” 

The Zulu sighed. “Oh, well,” he said, “as I am now forced 
by all these others listening with big ears, I will tell you a very 
true story that happened in Zululand at the time of my grand¬ 
father.” 

Dempster pulled an ember from the fire and sucked in on 
his pipe, blowing out plumes of smoke. 

“Yes?” he prompted. 

“Nkosaan, where my grandfather lived was next to the 
royal kraal. Everybody was prosperous. And near my grand¬ 
father’s kraal was a beautiful spring of water that gurgled over 
shining stones. And every day it was from this pool that the 
drinking-water was brought. 

“My grandfather, who was headman of the kraal, was very 
proud of that spring. It was known over the district that when 
my grandfather brewed beer from this water, it was the finest.” 

Joseph paused, stealing a look at Dempster. 

“Yes, go on, Joseph.” 

“Well, nkosaan, natives traveling past my grandfather’s 
place were sure to come for some. 

“My grandfather would say: ‘It is not me but the water 
from my spring that makes this beer so good.’ You understand, 
nkosaan, this beer was truly good! 

“Then something terrible befell the pool. While the first 
wife of my grandfather was fetching water for him a mamba 
dropped on her from a bough overhanging the pool and struck 
her on the neck.” 
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Fear and awe swept over the Zulu’s face. 

“Nkosaan, you know the mamba! Even while she was 
shouting out my grandfather’s name the first wife died.” 

Dempster nodded. “Yes. I know the mamba. If she were 
bitten in the neck she had no chance.” 

“Now, nkosaan, three Sundays passed and the beer was 
getting low. All the natives were afraid to go to the spring and 
instead got water at another place, but this water was not so 
good for beer. Then my grandfather, thinking the danger past, 
sent his favorite young wife, Mbala za Ntaba, to the spring.” 
Joseph paused dramatically, his eyes wide, the firelight flicker¬ 
ing on his dark face and adding to the moment. “And, nkosaan: 
a mamba also dropped on her from the tree.” 

Hitler turned to Dempster, brow pleated. 

“What does this native say? What does he mean, ‘dropped 
on 7 ?” 

Patiently the white hunter explained. “Sometimes the male 
and female snakes mate in the bough of a tree and stay there 
maybe all day. When someone passes below, the bull snake im¬ 
mediately drops and bites.” 

“Yes, nkosaan; now we understand.” All the natives round 
the fire nodded, murmuring: “Eh-heh, eh-heh!” 

Joseph, smiling in triumph, swept them with a look. 

“Thank you, nkosaan,” he said, adding: “You see, war¬ 
riors, I speak the truth.” 

u Lya bona gale ” Hitler murmured. (“It is so.”) 

“Speak up, Joseph,” Dempster prodded good-naturedly* 
“We are listening.” He knew that the native telling a story likes 
to draw it out, milking it of every phrase, using his voice in a 
dramatic scale. He also knew that Joseph could not be hurried. 

Joseph said with a quiver of sadness: “Now, nkosaan, there 
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was much crying in the kraal over this loss. The warriors had 
only one thought: to kill the snake. All of them, nkosaan: war¬ 
riors at home and warriors in the royal kraal. Ten were chosen 
by my grandfather. You understand, nkosaan, it was a loss not 
only to my grandfather, for Mbala za Ntaba was a friend and 
mother to us all.” 

Little grunts of sympathy followed one another round the 

fire. 

“Three days passed,” Joseph said, “with the warriors beat¬ 
ing the bush and shouting around the spring of the sweet waters. 
But the snake hides when there is a noise. These two mambas 
went into their hole. 

“After the second day the warriors were tired, with nothing 
to show for their efforts but scratches and sore muscles. For 
another week no one went near the sweet waters. 

“One night round the kraal fire an old woman was heard 
among the warriors. She said: ‘I will kill that snake ! 5 This made 
them laugh. 

“The old woman, nkosaan, was very old. She had no teeth. 
Her breasts were fiat and ended here.” Joseph indicated his 
navel. “She was not able to walk fast, yet she was still straight. 

“Some in the kraal woke up very early next morning and 
they were astonished to find this old woman was already cook¬ 
ing porridge in a pot of iron over a fire. 

“ ‘What are you doing, salagazi ? 5 they asked. 

“ ‘Hey, listen,’ she said. Her voice was high and quavering 
with age. ‘I am going to kill that snake . 5 

“The warriors, shaking their heads, said: ‘The head of this 
salagazi has gone soft! We had better tell the headman. She now 
thinks snakes eat porridge!’ 

“They woke my grandfather and he went to see for himself. 
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44 ‘Yea, salagazi,’ he said to her, ‘tell me nicely—I have al¬ 
ways respected you—how are you going to kill this snake? I 
will be happier than any if you do it.’ 

44 ‘Then come here and I will tell you.’ 

“They whispered together. 

“When the sun was half up the sky and the porridge boil¬ 
ing, she put a blanket on her head and, uttering a cry, lifted up 
the heavy pot. It did not bum her because of the blanket. Then, 
carrying a bucket in one hand as though she were going to fetch 
water, and balancing the pot on her head with the other, she 
walked to the spring of the sweet waters. The whole kraal 
watched her.” 

Joseph paused dramatically before he went on. “Nkosaan, 
she was only a few steps from the sweet waters when the natives 
saw the mamba drop on her. The warriors rushed with sticks to 
kill it. 

“But, nkosaan! This snake had dropped into the boiling 
porridge and was already dead!” 

Joseph let silence return. The eyes of the natives were on 
Dempster, waiting. 

Then Joseph, dropping his voice so that the others leaned 
forward to hear, said: “Then the warriors killed the female 
snake. Two days later the salagazi died from the excitement. It 
was too much for her years. But there was happiness in the 
kraal.” 

Joseph pushed himself proudly to his feet and challenged 
them. “Well, do you refuse to believe it?” 

One native shook his head, with his long fingers on his 
chin. “We do not know. Nkosaan, what do you say?” 

“I know the Zulu wen,” Dempster replied without hesita¬ 
tion. “This would be true ” 
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Joseph’s eyes flashed. “What do you now say?” 

The challenge met respectful silence. 

After a while Mussolini, the Sindebele, said: “Nkosaan, we 
too know the mamba, and he can run very fast. As fast as a 
galloping horse. Eh-heh! My father, on his return from looking 
at his cattle, was riding in a hurry to get home when his horse 
shied. A black mamba lifted his head as high as the horse’s 
back and ran beside them with his head poised to strike. Think, 
you people! Only the tail was running on the ground!” 

“Habbe!” the other natives murmured in amazement. 

“Did it not bite your father or his horse?” Dempster 
asked. 

“No, nkosaan. My father was strong. He hit the snake hard 
with his sjambok and killed it.” 

Dempster knew that the sjambok, a whip made from hippo 
or rhino hide, was a terrible weapon. 

“Your father did well,” he said to the Sindebele. 

“He did well,” Mussolini agreed proudly. 

Hitler, who had been very quiet for some time, suddenly 
spoke up. “Do you believe these stories of ours, nkosaan?” 

“But of course. I was bom among natives. Do you not 
realize that I spoke your language before I spoke my own?” 

“Ah, yes, nkosaan,” Hitler said, bending toward Dempster 
in a sort of awkward, seated bow. “We remember.” 

Somehow, word had reached the kraal, a quarter of a mile 
down the river, that the white hunter was honoring his natives 
by t alkin g with them at their campfire. In ones and twos a num¬ 
ber of the kraal’s men loped in to the edge of the firelight, 
wrapped in their ocher blankets—dyed with clay and the roots 
of succulents—and sat quietly behind Dempster’s men. They 
listened to the good outdoor talk, eagerly alert for white man’s 
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wisdom when Dempster spoke. Now one old native piped up 
from the outer circle of newcomers. 

“Nkosaan!” He waited, doubtfully, and then was encour¬ 
aged by Dempster’s welcoming smile. “Nkosaan, one day I was 
sitting near the river where a young woman was washing clothes. 
She was singing. She was happy. I was not watching her, 
nkosaan. I was looking at the water. I was looking at the world. 

“I saw nyo-koko glide past with his eyes and snout on top 
of the water, but we see that every day. I swore at him and did 
not look again. I sat there for a little while, and spoke to some 
natives across the river. 

“Then I got up to go home. I had gone just a little way 
when I heard screaming and I saw nyo-koko had grabbed the 
woman by her hands and was pulling her into the water. Nyo- 
koko was not very big, but he was nyo-koko. He was pulling 
and pulling this woman into deep water. I am old. I could not 
help. 

“Then I saw the woman bend down. She bit nyo-koko on 
the nose with great strength. Nyo-koko let go! I went into the 
water and helped her, for her arms were tom.” The old man 
finished. 

Joseph spoke first. “Ho! These women of the Zambezi 
must be very strong!” 

“I do not know about that, but I saw it happen.” 

Joseph, head cocked to one side, persisted: “But how 
could this woman bite those bones?” 

“She did not bite the bones,” the old man explained with 
patience. “She bit his soft lump of a nose.” 

Joseph lifted his head and let it drop. “Of course!” he 
agreed, satisfied. 

There was another long silence. Dempster relit his pipe, 
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knowing that all eyes were on his every move, all ears expectant. 
It was his turn to take the floor. 

Presently he said: “At home we worry a lot about ba¬ 
boons!” 

The voice of a native from the kraal came across the fire. 
“Ah, nkosaan, those animals are very clever. Even more clever 
than us natives.” 

“How is that?” Dempster asked, holding back a smile. 

“Well, nkosaan, you believe they can talk among them¬ 
selves, these baboons?” 

“I think they can.” 

“Then do you not see that they are cleverer than we are?” 

“No,” Dempster said. “You can talk better.” 

Shifting on his stool, the native persisted. “Nkosaan, it is 
not that. They will not let Europeans hear them talking. They 
know”—he smiled apologetically—“if you Europeans heard 
them speaking you would put them to work and make them 
pay taxes—like us!” 

There was a chorus of laughter, in which Dempster joined. 

“Perhaps that is so,” Dempster said when the mirth had 
subsided, “but I do not think they are so smart. They cannot 
even count above three.” 

“How do you know, nkosaan?” Hitler asked. “Have you 
spoken to them?” 

“I will tell you how I know—and Joseph knows, too.” 

“Yes, I know,” Joseph said with deep emphasis. “Nkosaan 
will tell you.” 

“When Joseph and I were children,” Dempster continued, 
“we used to watch my father get very annoyed with the baboons 
who ate his mealies in his big fields. There was only one way 
my father could teach them a lesson.” 
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There was a shifting of stools as his listeners moved closer. 

Joseph said: “Listen, you people, for his father is a clever 
man.” 

“He used to get his gun,” Dempster said, “and with six 
natives he walked openly into the field before the very eyes of 
the baboons. The baboons scampered off. When my father and 
the natives were far inside the field, they waited a little while, 
knowing that they were watched intently by the baboons from 
the hills. Then, while Father hid with three natives among the 
mealies, the other three walked out of the field. The baboons 
thought ail the men had left. Once the three natives were out of 
sight, they all ran into the field to enjoy themselves. Then 
Father shot many of them.” 

A murmur of appreciation traveled round the circle of dark 
faces. 

“That is how I know they cannot count above three,” 
Dempster concluded. 

“Ah! We have learned something tonight!” 

Dempster cleared his throat. “Now let us talk about work,” 
he said. All eyes were on him. “Mussolini!” 

The boy came to his side and crouched on his haunches so 
that he met Dempster’s eyes on the same level. The smell of 
sweating bodies was strong in Dempster’s nose. 

He said: “You will wake up before the sun is seen tomor¬ 
row morning and find your hippos again. Joseph and I will come 
down by boat. When you have found the herd, wait for us on 
the bank where we can see you.” 

“It is so.” 

Joseph said: “It is obvious that tomorrow we are going to 
hunt svubu, nkosaan. Are we not hunting nyo-koko tonight?” 

“We sleep tonight,” Dempster replied. 
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Joseph looked round at the rapt faces of the natives. With 
a grin, enjoying the limelight, he shook his head and said: 
“Ummm, warriors: tomorrow we die.” 

Dempster rose, saying: “Perhaps,” and started to walk 
away. 

“Nkosaan!” It was Joseph. “Are we leaving when the sun 
wakes up?” 

“Eh-heh.” Dempster spoke over his shoulder. 

Behind him the voices of the natives rose in a tide of ex¬ 
citement. 

At half past four next morning Dempster awoke to the 
clatter of tins knocking together. Joseph was sieving the gasoline. 

He shouted: “Hitler! Tea!” 

Then he filled his cartridge belt and checked his rifle. He 
had no breakfast beyond his usual three or four cups of strong 
brew. After the second cup he lit his pipe, listening to the plain¬ 
tive hoopoo of the hoopoo bird, the early cooing of the pigeons, 
and the staccato repetitiveness of a woodpecker. 

He called out: “How is it going, Joseph?” 

He felt fresh and good, as if he had awakened with the 
bush, and was glad to be alive. It was pleasant for a change to 
set out for work at day’s beginning instead of at its end. 

“All right, nkosaan,” Joseph called back. “Did you sleep 
well?” 

“Like a stone.” Whistling, he joined the Zulu and walked 
with hi m while he carried the cans of gas to the boat. 

“Nkosaan, are we going to shoot from the boat?” Joseph 
asked gravely. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

Joseph sighed. 
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“It is not going to do any good to hold the memory of 
Albaan in your head,” Dempster said, intending a reprimand. 

Joseph put down the gasoline tins and stood with his back 
to Dempster. “It is not that, nkosaan; but you are shooting many 
crocodiles at present without the help of hippo meat. Is this not 
a danger we can leave?” 

“What is this warrior saying? Tell me if you wish to stay 
behind and I will go alone.” 

Joseph turned back to the boat and began sieving gas into 
the tank of the outboard. He did not look at Dempster as he 
said: “I will not leave you.” 

When they started down the river they rode into a beauti¬ 
ful dawn sky. The sun had just sliced over the horizon, sending 
a scarlet canopy ahead. Above, the great dome was dark blue. 
Near the brightness of the sun was a thin streak of fawn-colored 
cloud, and beyond, another like polished pewter. The river was 
calm and cool; an airy mist kissed the silent backwaters. The 
trees stood in acrobatic duplicates where the water was calm 
and shimmered, upended, in the current of the main stream. As 
the sun rose into the day, seeming very large on the world’s 
rim, a cool breeze sent ripples of scarlet light along the Zambezi. 

Dempster kept his eye peeled for Mussolini. Finally, half 
an hour after they set out, he saw him seated on the crest of a 
perpendicular earthen bank, fifteen feet above the water, his 
hands grasping his knobkerrie before his bony knees. Dempster 
signaled, and Joseph beached the dinghy directly below the 
Sindebele, cutting off the outboard. 

Mussolini scrambled to his feet. “The hippos are just a 
little lower down,” he said. “Hurry, nkosaan: they are crossing 
from one bank to the other!” 

Dempster said: “Good!” and turned to Joseph. 
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“Joseph, listen carefully.” 

“Ya, nkosaan.” 

“You know that when we steer straight at the hippos, the 
bull will come out to meet us.” 

“Eh-heh. I remember.” 

“When this happens, we will be running down with the 
water. You will not take your eyes from the bull. You will head 
straight for him.” Dempster pointed to a tree, twenty yards up 
the bank. “When we are that far from the bull hippo, turn to 
your left and keep that same distance between us. And then 
slow the machine a little bit and let him get closer.” 

Joseph leaned forward, looking worried. “Eh-heh, baas.” 

“When he is closer, open up the motor. Go three times 
the distance of here to that tree, then turn again to the left and 
run against the water. And watch my signals,” Dempster cau¬ 
tioned. 

He waited a moment. “Now tell me what I have said.” 

Joseph repeated his instructions. 

“Good!” Dempster said, and slapped his hands down hard 
on his knees. “Let us go.” 

As they swung round the wide bend of the river, they saw 
the bobbing taupe heads of the hippos, glistening in the early 
sun. The herd was swimming across the current three hundred 
yards away. One huge hippo hurled itself out of the water with 
the ease of a lighthearted porpoise—an incredible elevation of 
vast bulk handled with almost delicate grace. Then another, 
pale-bellied and hog-fat, vaulted high, and another. 

When the dinghy was a hundred and fifty yards from them, 
Dempster spotted the bull. This leviathan saw the boat at the 
same time, stopped in a second, and opened his tremendous 
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mouth as if yawning. The sun reached inside the cavern so that 
his gums and the roof of his mouth appeared deep red, and his 
long, tusk-like teeth—the two ripper tusks protruded like twin 
bayonets—were clear against the darker background. Then the 
bull came for them. 

In this critical moment the outboard misfired. Dempster 
looked back and saw Joseph’s face turn gray. The Zulu leaned 
his head forward into his hands, not daring to face the charging 
bull. Then the engine caught again, and Bryan saw Joseph grab 
the tiller, saw his shoulders rise and fall in a great sigh of relief. 

The bull still came on, swimming with no apparent haste, 
his jaws held menacingly wide apart. Then he submerged, as if 
to feint, and surfaced again with a sound like escaping steam 
and continued toward them. Dempster could sense Joseph will¬ 
ing him to give the order to turn away. When he remembered 
what the rogue had done to Albaan, he almost gave it. At thirty 
yards—it must have seemed much less to the frightened Zulu— 
Joseph swung left as he had been instructed. The bull veered 
after them downstream. 

Joseph cut the motor slightly and continued at a slower 
pace for perhaps fifty yards. The bull closed in on them until 
there were no more than fifteen yards between them. 

At once Joseph accelerated. He turned in to the left bank 
of the river, widening the gap between boat and hippo. Now 
they were moving against the current. 

Abruptly Joseph steered downstream again, angling toward 
the amphibious beast, yet drawing him away from the herd with 
each maneuver. 

The hippo was infuriated by these teasing tactics. Demp¬ 
ster had counted on that. Now he was thrusting himself partly 
out of the water, shaking his head, threshing the surface mto 
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foam. Then he submerged only to spring wildly into the air, his 
fat body gleaming, his jaw opening madly. He repeated this 
spectacular feat again and again. 

After a quarter of an hour both boat and bull were half 
a mile from the herd. Separated from his cows, teased unbear¬ 
ably by an elusive enemy he could neither catch nor destroy, 
the hippo lost all discretion. No longer did he bother to bob up 
and down in the water. 

This was the moment, Dempster decided. 

He motioned for Joseph to turn downstream once more 
and hold an unswerving course toward the hippo. He steadied 
himself against the motorbike pillion, kneeling on the floor of 
the craft. He set the hair trigger of the 8 x 60. As the infuriated 
bull charged straight for them, his vast maw frothing, Dempster 
fired at ten yards down his open throat. 

Instantly Joseph swung smoothly to the right so that the 
target remained at Dempster’s left, his shooting side. 

The impact of the 8 x 60 bullet jerked the mammoth head 
back and yanked the broad chest out of the water. Then the 
hippo submerged. A moment later he reappeared, blowing out 
pink streamers of blood and water, his mouth opening and 
closing spasmodically. Fountains of dark blood spurted from his 
nostrils. Dempster put another bullet behind the hippo’s left ear. 
He submerged and surfaced, submerged and surfaced, unable to 
hold his breath under water, too terrified to remain above. 
Drowning, his lungs punctured, the great beast made for the 
bank, forty yards away. Gushing blood made patches of crimson 
on the surface of the Zambezi. The bull, reeling, tried to clamber 
up the bank. 

Joseph was shouting in frenzied triumph over the sound of 
the outboard: “He is dying, nkosaan! He is dying!” 
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It was pitiful to watch. In one last desperate lunge the bull 
struggled to get out of the river, but strength failed him He 
slumped back into the current and sank slowly under the 
water. 

Dempster became aware that a silent crowd of natives had 
lined the shore to witness the chase and the kill. Now, as the 
hippo disappeared, the women burst into high-pitched screams. 
Nyama (meat) was hard to come by and the natives loved it. 
The dead hippo meant two tons of nyama or more. Dempster 
signaled Joseph to beach the dinghy, and as this was done he 
swept his eyes along the beaming native faces. The warriors, 
putting the open cones of their fists against their mouths, said: 
“Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho!” and “This European!” and shook their 
heads in amazed admiration. 

Mussolini and Joseph held themselves now with an aloof 
pride as they faced the natives. The warriors on the bank fired 
eager questions. 

“Where did this European learn this work?” 

“What do you mean? It is our kind of hunting.” Joseph 
said this with a nonchalant wave of his hand, as if he had been 
hippo-shooting all his life. 

“Will you ask your master to give us a bit of meat?” 

Joseph said: “We will pay you with meat for a little work 
nkosaan will ask you to do.” 

Somehow, in the mysterious way of the bush, the news 
spread. During the next hour other natives trickled in to join 
the crowd. Mussolini made tea for the three in the hunting 
party, and Dempster withdrew under a shady tree to smoke a 
pipe. Deep in the river lay the body of the bull hippo. There 
was no hurry. Mussolini put the tea utensils back in the boat. 

The headman of the nearest kraal was there, waiting, as 
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eager as the hungriest black-skinned wife for nyama from the 
hippo. 

Joseph went up to him. 

“When the hippo floats to the surface,” he said to the head¬ 
man, “send a boy at once to tell nkosaan.” 

, “Of course. It is so.” 

“And you must not allow any of these natives to cut the 
meat. Not even a little bit!” 

The headman nodded eagerly. “It is so,” he repeated. 

Dempster had heard the murmurs. The word nyama was 
everywhere. He addressed the headman sternly. 

“You saw the work and the danger we had to get the 
hippo? You know, then, it is mine?” 

“But, of course, nkosaan ” 

“Good! Then you understand.” 

Next morning at nine o’clock a native runner loped into 
the base camp and reported breathlessly to Joseph: 

“It is out!” 

Joseph passed the news to Dempster. 

The hunter said: “Good! Prepare the boat. Tell the boys 
to go down on foot. Except Hitler. He is to guard camp.” 

When they approached the place where Dempster had shot 
the big bull hippo, the natives were lining the shore. There must 
have been twenty campfires smoldering on the bank, with a 
group staying close to each, ready to cook their share of nyama . 
Beside each fire was a basket of vegetables: mealies, marrows, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, green beans. When the natives noticed 
the dinghy, they stood up, chattering together like a hive of bees 
so that their voices came to Dempster above the sound of the 
outboard. 
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When the hunter stepped ashore, one native hurried to 
him with a basket of vegetables. 

“Nkosaan,” he said with respectful flattery, “we watched 
you in the water yesterday. A man who does that kind of work 
needs plenty of food. We have brought you a few vegetables.” 

Dempster accepted the tribute. Other natives queued up, 
and in a few minutes the white man was encircled by reed 
baskets overflowing with vegetables, a week’s supply for the 
base camp. 

The carcass of the bull, bloated like a rubber beach bal¬ 
loon with skin stretched tight, bobbed on the surface. Its trun¬ 
cated legs pomted stiffly skyward. A dozen natives, thigh-deep 
in the river, tugged on a home-made vine rope fastened to a 
hind leg. They were trying to maneuver the heavy bulk round a 
sandbank and on shore. The dead hippo, in contrast with the 
men, seemed colossal. Women and children shrilled anxious ad¬ 
vice from the sloping mud beach. 

Dempster took command. 

He shouted to the natives to dig a slipway up the black 
earth of the river’s bank and then throw water on it. He replaced 
their vine rope with a length of strong, half-inch mamla from his 
camp stores and rounded up all the natives to haul the fat bull 
up the slippery mud slide. After an hour’s work the carcass was 
high and dry. The natives crowded round admiringly, poking it 
with curious fingers. Dempster now directed the men to score 
it with their knives down the middle of the stomach. Then he 
lent half a dozen small-headed axes for the work of cutting the 
hippo in two. The first ax-stroke penetrated the stomach wall, 
and for fully half a minute nauseating digestive gases hissed out. 
Feeling suddenly ill, Dempster withdrew several paces. The na¬ 
tives, undaunted, hacked on. 




Hippopotamuses flounder and soak m the river At 
moments such as this they are deceptively passive. 

A twilight shot of crocs and hippos floating silently in armed 
neutrality. Usually they allow each other their separate ways. 







A hippo in a backwater of the Zambezi River. 

Native grass-thatched huts in Northern Rhodesia. Kraals like this are 
spread along the banks of the Zambezi, where Dempster often visited them 
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Unlike the relatively pale skinning of the crocodiles, this 
was a bath of blood. Soon the natives were smeared and shining 
with its sticky wetness. The ax handles became slippery in their 
hands as they stood first on mountains of gory flesh, later up to 
their navels in the great stomach cavity, and sloshed ankle-deep 
in blood. Despite his deliberate choice of careers, Dempster 
never felt easy in the sight of bloody death. Now he retreated 
to a spot where the sights and sounds and smells of the butcher¬ 
ing seemed more impersonal. 

After a while he climbed into the dinghy and took a run on 
the river to escape the terrible scene on the bank. He found the 
cow hippos—twenty-four hours after their loss—swimming up 
and down m midstream and from a distance belching mourn¬ 
fully as they watched their bull being hacked to pieces. Demp¬ 
ster felt saddened and guilty. He tried to convince himself that 
the killing had been justified because it was necessary. Yet he 
found no escape from his conscience. 

He ran downriver for three miles until he reached a sand¬ 
bank where crocodiles had basked; and by the time he returned, 
the hippo’s great head had been severed, the body split in two, 
the heavy forelegs and shoulders hacked off and held, with the 
head and thick neck, in reserve, as payment for native labor. 
Dempster had his own boys pin down half the remaining carcass, 
part in water and part out, with long metal rods. He told the 
kraal natives to haul the other piece overland to the sandbank 
he had selected. Twenty chanting Negroes took their places on 
the rope and tugged the carcass along the river path. Dempster 
followed on foot. 

The lead native threw his head back as he pulled. In a 
resonant baritone he sang: “Oute siel donsa” (“Let us pull it”), 
and repeated this three times. 
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His team, nineteen strong, answered in harmonious chorus, 
starting on a high key: “Nga manta za amakulu” (“With the 
strength of our forefathers”), and then repeated it, each time 
pitched lower and lower. 

With every chanted refrain they gave the rope a great heave 
and dragged the heavy chunk of hippo along the path. 

When the second piece of hippo was pinned down on the 
sandbank, Dempster returned with the natives and, while the 
women made little moans of delight, paid them off in nyama . At 
once the natives retired to their fires, still ablaze, and cooked 
the meat then and there. After a while they dispersed, leaving 
Dempster and his boys alone. 

Dempster had fallen asleep high on the river’s bank. At 
midnight he awoke with a start to a frenzied splashing, which 
found an echo in his memory. He had heard it first as a boy of 
eight when he and his father had hunted his first crocodile. He 
fastened his blala lamp to his head and, without switching it on, 
crawled to the crest of the bank. In the pale moonlight he saw 
what he had first seen fifteen years before: the reptiles queueing 
with incredible discipline for their somersaulting turn at the 
hippo meat. With Joseph and Mussolini beside him, Bryan 
watched them with renewed fascination. The three men were 
about twenty feet from the feeding crocodiles, close enough to 
be splashed by their threshing tails. At last, when two large 
specimens came to the carcass, Dempster switched on his lamp 
and slid down the slipway on his rear, his rifle held across his 
chest. 

At the bottom he stood up. He was near enough to touch 
the great chunk of hippo; the ground beneath him shook under 
the splashing, thumping bodies on the other side of it. The croco- 
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diles paid no attention to Dempster or his light. He blasted a 
hole behind the eyes of the nearest, and in the shallow water it 
turned over, yellow belly up. The other reptiles disappeared in¬ 
stantly. 

From above, Joseph said: “Lyafa” (“It died”). 

Dempster settled on his haunches. 

“Keep quiet!” he whispered harshly. “They will be back.” 
He kept his light on, knowing that the reptiles would ignore it, 
and before long he caught blazing eyes in its beam, a dozen 
pair of them, moving nearer with great caution. Large, wide¬ 
spaced eyes were in the lead, smaller ones trailing behind like 
frightened puppies. The scent of the hippo meat lured them on. 

When the most daring came in to the bait, Dempster killed 
it. In this way, at about fifteen-minute intervals, he shot five 
crocodiles. The approach to the hippo meat was barricaded now 
by dead bodies. Dempster shone his lamp up at Joseph and 
Mussolini. 

“Come down here, you two. Let us pull these crocodiles 
out of the water.” 

They dragged them out of the way. It was about half past 
one. After that the reptiles moved in again on the scent of the 
hippo, but hesitated about twenty feet away from it and re¬ 
mained there in a hungry semicircle of eyes. On impulse, impa¬ 
tient from waiting, Dempster waded out to get them. Hoping 
not to drive them away, he moved slowly, up to his ankles, his 
knees, and then up to his thighs in the dark water. 

He heard Joseph’s anguished whisper: “No! No, nkosaan! 
Get out of the water! Get out of the water!” But Dempster kept 
on and, at two yards, shot and killed a crocodile. 

The others again disappeared. 

Dempster grabbed at a foreleg of his kill, feeling its resist- 
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ing reflex, and pulled it in to shore. Joseph scrambled down to 
meet him. 

He was very much upset. He said in a voice unnaturally 
high: “Nkosaan, this is no good! This time I feel I must speak!” 

“What is it, Joseph?” 

“Nkosaan, it is no good to go into the water like that. The 
water belongs to nyo-koko. In the water nothing can fight him .” 

Mussolini slid down the slipway and joined them. 

“It is all right,” Dempster said, placatingly. “I know what 
I am doing.” 

Joseph jerked his head angrily. “What will you do when 
one travels under the water between you and the one you are 
trying to shoot? Nkosaan, it is no good smiling like that!” 

“Nkosaan,” Mussolini interceded, “Joseph speaks the 
truth.” 

With a sigh, Dempster said: “Quiet, you two! Who is going 
into the water, you or I?” 

Joseph raised his shoulders and dropped them. “It is no 
use talking to him.” 

“Come on,” Dempster urged. “Let us get the boat and go 
to the other carcass. They have all gone from here.” 

But Joseph was still disturbed. “Nkosaan, you must not go 
into the water there!” 

“Keep quiet,” Dempster said. 

“Hunh! This European!” Joseph mumbled. “He will die in 
the water.” 

They pulled the boat out of its hiding-place in the reeds 
and went downriver to within a quarter of a mile of the second 
hippo bait and continued on foot. From the site of the bait 
Dempster shot five crocodiles and, by wading in after them, 
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three more. Joseph, sulking, would not speak to him all the way 
back to base camp. 

Dempster did not mind: he had enriched and expanded his 
hunting methods and was filled with deep satisfaction. He was 
pleased that at last he had enough confidence in his own ability 
and knowledge of nyo-koko to wade in and conquer him in the 
water, and this he had done not as a gesture of mere bravado. 
It had been a long and hard day. Now he was tired, but content. 
Removing his wet clothes, he slid, yawning, into his sleeping- 
bag. A lion roared from a couple of hundred yards away. He 
heard the scampering of bare feet and knew that his natives had 
brought their blankets to sleep just outside his tent, feeling safer 
when they were close to him. He managed to stay awake just 
long enough to tuck his mosquito netting under his covers. 

For the rest of that season he hunted with hippo bait, 
wading in after the reptiles when he felt it necessary. Twice, 
after intervals, he scouted up the Kariba Gorge, but he had 
cleaned it out too well the first time. The few crocodiles that still 
remained there plunged nervously into the river at the first echo 
of the outboard. Once when Dempster spied on them from a 
clifftop, an airplane flew overhead and the droning of its motor 
sent a solitary, basking, fourteen-footer scurrying for safety. 
Later—after Dempster had left the district—the surveyors for 
the great electric power project would come, dispelling the lone¬ 
liness of the gorge still more. Probably never again would the 
saurian giants make of the shadowy divide a forgotten retreat 
into a prehistoric age. 

Dempster ended that dry season with a profit of nearly 
three thousand pounds. He stopped off at Salisbury on his way 
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to Botha’s Hill and changed into the clothes he had stored there. 
His gray flannel trousers and blue blazer hung on him loosely, 
as if made for a much bigger man—as they had been. When 
Dempster had left the Lookout for the Zambezi a year before, 
he had weighed one hundred and fifty-five pounds. Now he was 
down to one hundred and thirty. With his beard gone, his face 
was haggard, and its coloration extraordinary. Above the beard¬ 
line his skin was tanned from the blazing sun, but below was a 
saflowness from constant self-dosage with malaria preventives. 
Until then Bryan had not realized how much of himself he had 
given to his conquest of the reptiles and the river. 



CHAPTER THREE 
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He drove into the farmyard of the Lookout at a few minutes 
past eleven on the morning of October 8, 1947. He felt pleasure 
at the familiar sight of the red brick house with its wide veran¬ 
das, the sloping lawns and may hedge, the landscaping of green- 
leafed oaks and thrusting poplars. As he switched off the igni¬ 
tion of the old Ford, the back door burst open and his parents, 
his mother ahead, his father limping after, both appeared, beam¬ 
ing their welcome. 

Jane Dempster reached and kissed him as he stepped from 
the car and Jack Dempster, usually undemonstrative, called ex¬ 
citedly: “Son! How are you, son?” 

Before he could reply, his mother said: “Come right in, 
Bryan, and have some tea.” Then she said to Joseph, who was 
standing aside with a shy smile: “You are back, too, mfaan,” 
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and laughed as she used the almost forgotten diminutive. 

“I see you, nkosi kaas,” Joseph said, doffing his hat. 

“How are you?” Jack Dempster asked the Zulu. 

“Everything is fine, nkosi, I thank you.” 

“Good boy!” 

Bryan said: “Joseph, bring my things in,” and left him to 
the chore. 

When he walked into the house, Bryan noticed first the 
smell of furniture polish. It was a civilized smell and he savored 
it with secret relish. He had been in the bush a long time and he 
was glad to be out for a while. His mother slipped her arm inti¬ 
mately through his and led him now through the long, cool 
passage to the front veranda. They sat down facing the lawn 
which sloped into the valley of the Nkobeni. In a few minutes 
tea came in the big silver teapot that Bryan knew his mother 
held in reserve for special occasions. 

While she poured, Bryan looked around, finding the flavor 
of his homecoming. His parents looked older, he thought; his 
mother’s hair was grayer than he remembered, and his father’s 
face seemed more deeply lined. The Ping-pong table he had 
shared with Blake was pushed out of the way and piled high 
with old magazines. The croquet lawn at the side of the house 
had not been used and was minus its wickets. 

Then he became aware that his mother was looking at him 
intently. She said with sudden concern: “Bryan, you look worse 
than when you came back from the front!” 

“Do I, Mum?” 

“You look dreadful, son. What have you been doing to 
yourself?” 

His father, blinking three or four times quickly, said: 
“Leave the lad alone. Mother. There are other things to talk 
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about.” Then he smiled and asked Bryan: “Did you call in and 
see Peggy on the way?” 

Bryan knew that his father was fond of the girl. He said: 
“No. I came straight home.” 

Jane Dempster poured hot water into the teapot. She 
asked: “Have you been writing regularly to her, Bryan?” and, 
not waiting for a reply, continued: “I know what a bad corre¬ 
spondent you are. When she’s here having dinner with us she 
talks of nothing but when you’ll be coming back—and here you 
are!” 

“Is that true?” Bryan looked eagerly for confirmation from 
his father. The older man nodded. 

“She missed you,” he said. 

Bryan made no comment. 

Then his father asked: “Well, my boy, and how has the 
hunting gone? Your letters were encouraging.” 

“Dad, it’s even better than I thought.” The hunter glowed 
with pride of achievement. 

His father slapped his knee. “There you are, Mother: 
Bryan and I were right, after all!” 

They had a long talk about Bryan’s methods and what he 
had achieved by them; and Dempster senior was vastly im¬ 
pressed when told of his season’s profits. He showed a small 
boy’s delight when Bryan said: “I visited the place where we 
hunted fifteen years ago, Dad. The natives up there still remem¬ 
ber you. They asked me about ‘the one who limps.’ ” 

Jack Dempster grinned his appreciation. 

Later, father and son drove Joseph to his kraal, fifteen 
miles away. There was a great rejoicing at the prodigal’s home¬ 
coming. The people of Joseph’s kraal clustered round the 
visitors. 
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Joseph’s mother, after her first joyous greeting, said: “We 
are very sad that Albaan did not return with you.” The dead 
native had been her sister’s son. 

There was a hush. 

“Let us not speak of that now,” Joseph said soberly. “It is 
a time to be happy.” 

One old native ran a leathery hand over the fender of 
Bryan’s Ford. 

“This car has come a long way,” he said in a high, pene¬ 
trating voice. “Look at the red earth on it!” 

They left Joseph and drove back to the farm. There was a 
breeze, which carried a fine, powdery dust, and the grass was 
coated with it. 

Beside the road were parched, jaggedly gaping dongas, 
gullies a dozen feet and more across. “We’ve had a rotten season 
on the farm,” Jack Dempster said. “Look how parched the 
earth is.” 

They arrived back home shortly before four in the after¬ 
noon and found Jane Dempster in the kitchen baking a choco¬ 
late cake, of which she knew Bryan was particularly fond. 

Smiling, she removed her apron and went with them to 
talk on the veranda. There was a missing year to catch up on 
and she was anxious to make up the time that very day. 

Jack Dempster said: “Bryan, the party isn’t complete with¬ 
out Peggy. Aren’t you going to phone her?” 

“I thi nk I will.” He realized that he was a little afraid, and 
therefore reluctant. 

When he had her on the line, Peggy said: “Bryan! You’re 
back!” 

His heart was pounding. He had not realized that just hear¬ 
ing her voice, her soft, musical voice, would make him feel like 
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this. He was filled with the same vibrant excitement as when he 
had first thrilled to the possibilities and dangers of the Kariba 
Gorge pool. He asked Peggy if he could call and bring her to 
the Lookout for dinner with his parents. 

“Oh, yes, Bryan! Yes!” She sounded almost breathless. 

It was six o’clock when he turned off the Tarmac highway 
up the steep slope to the Milne house. Peggy, in a cotton print 
frock, came running out of the side door. She threw her arms 
round Bryan and kissed him. He could feel the soft firmness of 
her breasts against him. Then he held her off at arm’s length, 
drinking her in with his eyes. He was aware that he was grinning 
at her foolishly, but did not care. “She is lovely,” he thought. 
He scanned her round face, lively in a smile, her white teeth, 
shining eyes, smooth skin without cosmetics and needing none. 

Peggy’s smile faded and she said: “How thin you are, 
Bryan!” 

He heard a deliberate cough and saw William Milne, 
Peggy’s father, a short, balding man with long arms hanging 
loosely at his sides. 

In his rather high voice Milne said: “You’re not looking 
too good at all, Dempster. How was bush life?” 

Bryan was aware that the girl’s father did not approve of 
hunting for a livelihood. He suspected that his disapproval went 
farther. Milne had made his money out of a chain of garages 
and by selling cars and he believed that the solid businessman 
was the bulwark of modem society. He had one son and one 
daughter and liked to keep a tight rein on both. He took the 
position that he was undisputed head of his family and should 
be sought for advice by the others before even the smallest de¬ 
cision was made. 

Bryan held out his hand and it seemed to him that the 
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older man took it with some reluctance. He said: “Fine, thank 
you, Mr. Milne. Is Mrs. Milne about?” 

Just then Natalie Milne came out of the house, wearing 
shorts and a pastel blouse. She greeted Bryan amiably and his 
feeling of depression evaporated. 

On the way to the Lookout with Peggy, he parked the car 
in a side road for a while. By then the subtle unpleasantness 
with Milne had been completely forgotten. 

Joseph, at the kraal, was courting too. 

He had his eyes on Mbala; he could not keep them from 
her. 

She was young. She was pretty. She had satin-smooth, 
mahogany-colored skin, which held her rounded torso firm, her 
breasts firm, her buttocks firm. It was very true that he could 
not keep his eyes from her. 

Each day after work Mbala went to wash in the spring in 
the little valley between the bare and gentle hills; and she came 
back to the kraal with a white arum lily glowing above one ear 
in her dark hair. After a while Joseph dared to sit alone on a 
knoll fifty yards from the spring, waiting for Mbala so that he 
could watch her bathe. 

At the spring Mbala unfastened her cloth and laid it care¬ 
fully on the dry bank, standing for a moment, innocently nude, 
fifty yards down the bare, gradual slope from where Joseph 
silently watched. 

Mbala bathed, scrubbing herself with a soapstone, pretend¬ 
ing she did not know he was there and feasting his eyes. But 
Joseph knew that when he did not sit on the knoll she bathed 
quickly and was away again in a few minutes. Now she scrubbed 
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and posed for an hour before she thought to fasten her cloth 
again. 

One afternoon Joseph moved in to the fire where her fa¬ 
ther, Mndjaba, was hunkered down alone. Smoking a discarded 
pipe of Bryan’s, Joseph sat beside the older man, silent. He did 
not have to move his head to watch Mbala as she ground mealies 
with a round-ended hardwood pole in the hollowed trunk of a 
tree. As she pounded down with the pole, her breasts bounced 
and quivered, gladdening Joseph’s eyes. 

Although her glance did not acknowledge him, she still 
seemed aware that he was watching and to sense his delight. 
She grabbed the heavy, six-foot, hardwood pole with new en¬ 
thusiasm, pressed it tight against her shoulder as she raised it 
up, then dropped it into the dried mealies with an added thrust 
of her strong wrists. 

Joseph could see her bottom jiggle under the cloth. He 
blew out a powerful jet of tobacco smoke. 

Casually, he addressed Mndjaba, pretending indifference. 
“How many head of cattle are you asking for her—for Mbala?” 

Her father looked at Joseph warily. “More than you have,” 
he said. 

“I did not ask that.” 

Mndjaba’s eyes narrowed as he measured the younger man. 
“Twenty head of cattle I am asking for her.” 

No other girl in the kraal was worth that much or valued 
so highly. 

Mndjaba pushed himself to his feet and walked away, 
scuffing up puffs of dust. 

For half an hour Joseph sat by the fire alone, still watching 
Mbala. She pretended to ignore him. Then Joseph tapped out 
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his cold pipe in his palm, as he had seen Dempster do, and scat¬ 
tered the ash over the flickering fire. He found the older man in 
his hut. 

“I want her,” Joseph said with decision. “I will pay you 
when next I return with nkosaan.” 

Mndjaba snorted. “Don’t think you are playing with me, 
Joseph. If you are serious I will keep her for you.” He paused 
and there was a moment of silence broken only by the mewling 
of an infant in a neighboring hut. Then he said, thinly: “Have 
you heard?” 

Joseph now was standing in the doorway, looking out at 
the girl, still grinding the mealies. 

“We have spoken,” he said. He left the hut and walked 
over beside her. 

Shyly he declared: “I have spoken to your father. I will 
pay for you in cattle.” 

She looked down at the mealies, her lashes almost touching 
the shining mahogany of her cheeks. She pounded the pole 
down and her breasts leaped convulsively, then vibrated to still¬ 
ness. 

“I will wait for you, Joseph,” Mbala said, simply, accepting 
the transaction. 

A week after Bryan’s return his father said to him: “You 
can’t keep Peggy waiting, you know.” 

At last the thing that had been troubling him was out in 
the open. He said, “Dad, how on earth can I get married now? 
I’ve just begun to have success at my hunting and—” 

He was interrupted. “There’s plenty of room for you here 
on the farm,” his father said, hopefully. 

Bryan sighed. “I can’t settle down to far min g. Not now.” 
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“Think about it, son.” The senior Dempster pushed off the 
time of decision hurriedly. “We’ll talk it over again later.” 

“It’s no use. Dad. Farming isn’t the life I want.” Bryan 
saw that his father was not convinced. 

Later, Jane Dempster found him alone, standing at the 
crest of the slope that ran down to the Nkobeni. “Bryan,” she 
said, “Dad and Peggy have the most wonderful idea for you.” 

Now he was wary. “What is it?” 

“Well, Dad has been looking into Rhodesian tobacco 
farming.” 

“Uh-huh! Here we go again!” 

Impulsively she reached out and held his arm. 

“But, Bryan, you can’t hunt all your life. Look at you, 
even now!” 

He laughed shortly. “My beard will hide my looks when 
it grows in again.” 

His mother tightened her grip on his arm. “Don’t throw 
your health away, son. It’s one thing you can never buy back.” 

Bryan saw her genuine anxiety and softened for a moment. 
Then, not wanting to be cornered, he said fiercely: “Do you 
think I haven’t thought of that?” and hurried down the slope to 
the peaceful quiet of the little river. He felt he was being pressed 
into a decision he was not yet ready to make, or even to con¬ 
sider. 

That evening after dinner his father called Bryan into the 
lounge. Jack Dempster was at his desk, and spread in front of 
him were books and pamphlets on tobacco farming. He put on 
his pince-nez with exaggerated care and said: “Bryan, I’ve been 
thinking very seriously about you. In the past six years, what 
with the war and so on, you’ve led a very unsettled life. It hasn’t 
been your fault. But from a sensible point of view it’s time you 
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settled down. There’s no good in a life that looks only for ad¬ 
venture.” 

Bryan saw his mother hovering beyond the open door. 

His father continued seriously: “If you don’t settle down 
now, you’ll never be able to, son. You see that? Now, if you go 
into tobacco farming you’ll have the satisfaction of relying on 
no one but yourself. That should satisfy your craving for inde¬ 
pendence.” 

“But—” 

“No, boy: wait until I’ve finished. Now you have a few 
thousand. You can buy land in Northern Rhodesia very cheaply 
under the government’s scheme for returned soldiers.” 

“But, Dad—I don’t know anything about tobacco!” Bryan 
found himself almost shouting. 

“Bryan, listen: any chap bom on a farm, as you were, will 
have no trouble at all.” 

There was truth in this, Bryan knew. He remained silent 
and resentful. 

Then his father said, hopefully: “On the other hand, if you 
don’t want to farm in Northern Rhodesia you’re welcome to 
build a house here and farm half my land. I’ll stock it for you. 
That would still mean fifteen hundred acres for me and fifteen 
hundred for you.” 

Bryan felt rather than saw his mother edging into the room. 
He said: “But don’t you understand, Dad? I could never settle 
down here. Why do you both keep after me?” 

For the first time since his return he saw his father’s face 
darken with genuine annoyance. “You see, Janie?” Jack Demp¬ 
ster spoke over Bryan’s shoulder. “There’s no use talking to 
him.” He limped angrily out of the room. 
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Dempster was in love with Peggy Milne and knew it. Yet 
he was afraid to think of marriage. 

He faced his past frankly and could find no reassurance 
there: in his inability to take scholastic discipline at Kearsney 
College; his running away to a job with the billiard-table maker; 
his “Mad MacKenzie” exploits; deserting the air force and join¬ 
ing the army under a false name; and, finally, his fever for hunt¬ 
ing crocodiles in the Rhodesian bush. Perhaps, he thought, if he 
continued hunting for a while and saved his money . . . But 
could he ever truly knuckle down to the inflexible demands of 
marriage? He could find no honest answer to that question. The 
last thing he wanted was to bring unhappiness to Peggy. 

He feared that her upbringing had not equipped her to 
recognize and allow for his own failings. In many ways she was 
strait-laced, raised by dour Scottish parents who were conscious 
of their standing in the community and valued conventional sta¬ 
bility and a steady income. 

Most of all, Bryan feared that, once married, he could not 
continue the hunting that was now his life. Without it, he 
doubted that he could make a success of marriage. 

Yet he could not imagine his future without Peggy in it. 

He continued to see her because he could not help himself. 
Each time he fell more and more deeply in love, and gradually 
his private arguments against marriage seemed less valid and the 
importance of his hunter’s life to fade. 

One evening, toward the end of November, Bryan and 
Peggy sat together on a bench in her father’s garden, screened 
by the huge blooms of red and yellow canna. He leaned toward 
her, their lips met, and she was in his arms. 

After a while Peggy whispered: “Bryan, if you go farming 
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in Rhodesia, we could be married. I could join you there.” His 
face must have shown his uncertainty, for she added quickly: 
“Not that I won’t marry you if you want to continue hunting.” 

He said hotly: “For God’s sake, Pegs, stop rushing things!” 

“Oh!” She stiffened in his arms. “If you don’t want to 
marry me, say so!” She pulled away from him. 

“Pegs! Pegs, listen!” He reached for her again, wildly. “I’ll 
come halfway if you will. I’ll buy a farm somewhere near the 
Zambezi. I’ll grow tobacco on the farm and hunt crocodiles in 
part of the dry season.” 

Peggy’s eyes were suddenly shining. She melted into his 
arms. 

All at once Bryan was content. It came to him that he had 
found the perfect compromise. He felt surprise that this solu¬ 
tion had not occurred to either of them before. Sighing, he said 
to her: “Remember, Pegs darling, you’ll be lonely when I’m 
away—when I’m hunting.” 

She shook her head and he felt her hair brushing softly 
against his cheek, and he breathed its sweetness. 

“I don’t care, Bryan,” she whispered back. “We’ll be to¬ 
gether, too.” 

They were married at St. Mary’s Church in Durban. Al¬ 
though it seemed obvious to Bryan that his father-in-law did 
not altogether approve of the marriage, even this could not mar 
his happiness. His own doubts were quite forgotten. 


At the end of February 1948, taking Joseph with him, 
Dempster motored in the Ford to Lusaka, capital of Northern 
Rhodesia. Using that center as a base, he searched for a farm. 
It was not so easy as he had imagined in distant Natal to find 
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what he wanted. Most available tobacco land was too far from 
a railhead, and that land close to transport was either too costly 
or not right for the cultivation of tobacco. He looked at two 
dozen farms or more. None was what he wanted. 

Then, midway along the Livingstone-Lusaka highway, he 
was offered a thousand acres at ten shillings an acre. The price 
was more than satisfactory. The railway ran close by. On ex¬ 
amination, Dempster found the shallow topsoil rich in humus, 
black when wet and sandy gray when dry. Beneath it was red, 
porous subsoil; and he knew from his reading that this was 
right for growing tobacco. The land was covered largely with 
mahobohobos, which, having no deep and strong taproots, 
would be easy to clear. There were also a few robustly green fig 
trees, which had sent thirsty feelers down and found under¬ 
ground water. 

This was the farm he sought, and Dempster agreed to 
buy it. 

By April, with ten native workmen—and Joseph—to help 
him, he had built three adjoining native-style rondavels as a 
temporary home. The walls were home-made bricks composed 
of the moistened, molded, and sun-baked remains of an aban¬ 
doned anthill. The roofs were thatched. The floors were of 
smoothed cement, made from the antheap, too. Bryan plastered 
the walls of the round rooms and furnished them—bedroom, 
kitchen, and lounge—with utilitarian pieces he picked up 
cheaply in Lusaka. He was anxious to reserve most of his small 
capital for developing the farm, for buying equipment, and 
bringing the virgin land into production. In April he sefTtr^for 
Peggy. 

He hired more men when he could find them and set them 
to clearing the land. Some he put to work digging a well. At 
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sixty feet they hit a layer of decomposed granite. Dempster de¬ 
cided to blast. 

The shaft was square, six feet by six feet, and the means 
of raising and lowering workers up and down it was simple: a 
short piece of board tied to the end of a rope made a man- 
powered lift. Dempster had himself lowered and bored holes 
into the crumbling rock. With that done, he came up for gelig¬ 
nite, detonators, and lengths of fuse. He told his boys to pull 
him up slowly when he shouted to them. They lowered him with 
the greatest care. He prepared the charges and lit the fuses. 

Then he yelled: “Donsa!” (“Pull!”) 

They tugged slowly at the rope, moving back gradually and 
unhurriedly as he had instructed. Then one of the boys took a 
sudden notion that the gelignite was about to explode. He yelled 
his fears to the others. They bolted in panic and ran back with 
the rope as fast as they could. 

Yanked upwards, cursing, Dempster hung on for dear life. 
He bounced from one rough, pebbled wall to the other, became 
scraped, bruised, and bleeding. When he spilled over the lip of 
the shaft, he was barely conscious. 

Joseph helped him home. Peggy, crooning over him, in¬ 
sisted that he remain in bed for a day while she nursed him. 

As it developed, Dempster did no hunting at all in 1948. 

In June, Peggy confided that she was pregnant. At first 
dazed, then overjoyed, Dempster returned to his fields with the 
resolve not to leave her alone on the farm. 

By now he was employing seventy natives. He could have 
used more, but labor was hard to find. He had bought a Fergu¬ 
son tractor, and his cash reserves were dropping. Before long, 
he would be in debt, but he reckoned to pay what he owed with 
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the proceeds of his first crop, and he was not unduly troubled. 
He had other concerns. His native help—Mirabele, Chitonga, 
and Barotse tribesmen—were inclined toward laziness. He kept 
urging them to work harder and, at the end of each day, re¬ 
turned home himself exhausted and ready for bed. 

One day Joseph asked: “Nkosaan, what have you done 
with your boat and engine?” 

Dempster pretended he had not heard. Joseph repeated the 
question. 

“I’ve sent them home for Dad to look after,” he said 
shortly. 

“The crocodiles are glad we are not hunting.” Joseph 
laughed. 

Somehow, Dempster was irritated. He said: “What’s the 
matter, Joseph? Can’t you forget the Zambezi?” 

“Are you asking me, nkosaan? You must know that I am 
always thinking of it. Are we never hunting again?” 

“Keep quiet, you,” Dempster said. “You are worrying my 
head.” 

“Eh-heh.” Joseph walked away. He stopped for a moment, 
half turning. “Nkosaan remembers, too.” Then he loped off. 

All the rest of that day, as he worked, sweating under the 
hot sun, Dempster thought about nyo-koko and the river. 

He was afraid, at first, that Peggy would not bear up under 
the primeval hardships of the bush—the heat, the buzzing flies, 
the lack of running water and modem plumbing—but she 
seemed content and even met his chronic short temper, after 
long days in the field, with determined placidity. While he 
plowed the virgin soil she would bring him a Thermos of tea. 
He would see her picking her way toward him over the broken 
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fields, followed by their three black and white terriers, smiling 
as she approached him; and when he stopped for a spell she 
would sit down beside him and pour tea for them both, as grace¬ 
ful and assured as if she were in her father’s lounge. She carried 
the weight of her pregnancy with a composed beauty that made 
him glow with pride. 

By September, Dempster had cleared seventy acres. It was 
time to begin planting the first seedbeds—long, yard-wide beds 
made of soil that had been sieved, sterilized by burning wood 
over it, fertilized, and aerated. When planted, he saw to it that 
they were watered thrice daily. He spaced the plantings a week 
apart and covered the beds with thatched grass awnings raised 
off the ground with branches, to shelter the seedlings from the 
burning sun. He watched the young leaves break out of the soil 
and turn rough and very green like those of radishes, and raised 
the thatching to match their growth. After the first month Demp¬ 
ster removed the protective thatch. He waited now for the rains 
to come so that he could transplant the seedlings into prepared 
fields. As the farm took shape, he felt the satisfying thrill of 
accomplishment. His nostalgia for hunting was not so great as 
he had feared. 

Their son, Myles, was bom in November, and Dempster 
wondered where the weeks and months had fled. It was not 
easy to think of himself as a father. There were times when his 
added responsibilities came to haunt him. In November, too, the 
rains fell and he was thrust into even greater activity as trans¬ 
planting was begun. The rest of that month, and into December 
and January, Bryan and his men moved the seedlings from their 
beds into the straight, plowed furrows of the freshly cleared 
fields. 

In the bush all farmers for miles around were counted as 
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neighbors. Bryan and Peggy made new friends. One of them. 
Bill Gilliam, was a successful tobacco-grower in his middle years 
who had been very helpful with advice. A heavy-set man with 
sandy hair and a sun-reddened, freckled face, he was bluff and 
kindly. Peggy, liking him, called him the Teddy Bear. 

When, late one day, Bryan came in after work, she met 
him eager and excited. 

She could not wait to say: “Darling, the Teddy Bear’s been 
here. I’ll bet you don’t know what he said!” 

Bryan cupped her waist in his hands and swung her into 
the air, laughing. 

“Couldn’t guess in a million years,” he said. “What did he 
say?” 

He lowered her again carefully. 

Peggy giggled. “You couldn’t have done that a couple of 
months ago!” Then she announced with pride: “Bryan—he says 
your seedbeds are the best, the very best, he has ever seen!” 

“Of course they are. Look whose husband made them!” 

Peggy interrupted with good-natured impatience. “Truly, 
darling! He looked over everything while you were away clear¬ 
ing trees, and he says the place is perfect!” 

The fields did look well and grew sturdy plants. Week after 
week the farm developed. Compounds for the native workers 
sprang up. Drying-sheds, racks, moistening-pits for the tobacco 
leaves were constructed. The rondavels were whitewashed. All 
was made neat and tidy. 

Dempster built a dam in the small brook that ran through 
the property, and now he had a constant source of water for 
irrigation. He bought more machinery and equipment—a Stude- 
baker truck, tools of all kinds—and by the time his last seedlings 
were planted, he was employing one hundred and fifty boys. 
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Even that number was not adequate for the work. Dempster 
consoled himself with the realization that no farmer ever had an 
adequate supply of labor. He tried to make up the slack by 
working all the harder himself. 

By early March the first of his tobacco had reached full 
height and the plants had burst into long, pale, trumpeting 
blooms. The sand lugs, or coarse, bottom leaves, began to yel¬ 
low earliest. In a few days he would have to reap his first trans- 
plantings. Dempster knew it was good tobacco. Bill Gilliam con¬ 
firmed it. 

He came over one day, picked a leaf, and took it awk¬ 
wardly in his right hand, where two broken fingers had mended 
badly. He held the leaf up to the sun and grinned. 

“It’s just about the best Turkish I’ve seen,” Gilliam said. 
“You ought to be damned proud, Dempster: going into virgin 
soil, stumping, plowing, and getting a crop all in your first year. 
I don’t think anyone has done it in this district before!” 

Spurred by praise, Bryan found a new satisfaction in the 
results of his hard work. He had been hasty, he conceded, in his 
antagonism to the idea of tobacco farming and a settled life. 
His parents and—especially—Peggy had been right to force his 
hand. 

One morning at half past ten an Afrikaner farmer who had 
two hundred acres of Virginia tobacco planted about seven miles 
from the Dempster farm came round to call. He held out a cal¬ 
loused hand. 

“Hello, Mr. Dempster. How’s the tobacco going?” 

“Fine, thank you.” Bryan could see that his neighbor had 
something on his mind beyond social exchanges, and he sus¬ 
pected what it was. Lately many farmers in the area had worn 
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this same uneasy look. They were on tenterhooks now, in 
reaping-time, for fear of losing their native workers. The supply 
of labor had dried up. The men were becoming more independ¬ 
ent and demanding. 

“Mr. Dempster, I had a lot of deserters ten days ago,” the 
farmer said, coming straight to the point. “Eighty of my boys 
just picked up and left. That leaves me with only sixty to reap 
and fertilize. You know that’s not enough.” 

Dempster was quick with his sympathy. “That’s damn aw¬ 
ful,” he said. 

Now there was no concealing his fears, and the Afrikaner 
asked anxiously: “I wonder if you can possibly spare about a 
hundred of your boys for a few days.” 

Dempster offered a cigarette and lit one slowly for himself. 
His neighbor watched him, waiting. Then Bryan said: “I can 
make do, short-handed, for about a week. Then I’ll need all the 
men I can get myself.” 

During the next fortnight Dempster heard of other cases 
of labor deserting, mostly in small groups that did not seriously 
inconvenience the farmers concerned. But the threat of mass 
desertion hung heavy over each grower like a storm that refused 
to break and refused to clear away. Dempster became jumpy 
and irritable. While established growers had a nucleus of faith¬ 
ful natives who would stick by them through thick and thin even 
if the seasonal workers left, he was a new fanner and a late¬ 
comer. He had recruited the stragglers and could count posi¬ 
tively only on Joseph. 

He knew that most of his natives were lazy and in their 
own kraals had been happy to let their wives plow and plant the 
mealies when the rainy season had begun. Because of economic 
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need they had worked for some months now, saving their pay 
for idle times ahead. And, in his anxiety to mold a rich farm 
from the virgin bush, he had worked them hard, driven them 
beyond their normal plodding pace. He wondered if they con¬ 
cealed a smoldering resentment. Now that harvest time was at 
hand, the pressure of work could not slacken; but now, too, the 
men had money in their pockets, and their mealies were ripening 
at home. They had no reason to continue working. 

Yet the reaping began without incident. By the second 
week in April a quarter of the crop was harvested and curing. 
Dempster began to breathe easily. It was going to be all right, 
he thought. 

At dawn one morning Bryan was awakened by an urgent 
knocking on the door of the rondavel in which he and his small 
family slept. Not fully awake, he mumbled: “What is it?” 

“Nkosaan, I want to talk to you.” 

It was Joseph. Bryan slid out of bed. 

“Darling!” Peggy’s voice came to him, heavy with sleep. 
“What on earth has happened?” 

‘Til find out.” He grabbed his dressing-gown and pulled 

it on. 

He closed the door behind him, quietly, and heard Joseph 
whisper: “Nkosaan, come quickly!” 

The Zulu at once broke into a trot. Bryan rushed after 
him until they reached the workers’ compound. Everything was 
still. Fear gripped Dempster and he ran wildly from one hut to 
another, looking into them and finding each one empty. He 
could not grasp that disaster had hit him. Outside one hut five 
natives who had been recruited locally sat dolefully round a 
fire. There were no others. 
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Dempster stood for a moment suspended in a state of 
shock. 

Joseph, breathing hard, caught up with him. “Nkosaan, in 
the middle of the night I heard them talking! I wondered what 
was happening, but I did not think they were running away. Yet 
when I woke this morning, there were only these five left. Now 
we are unhappy, nkosaan ! 55 

Dempster looked at him blankly. Then his gaze was irre¬ 
sistibly drawn past the deserted camps, beyond the empty seed¬ 
beds, to the fields he had wrested from wilderness. The tall 
plants of ripening tobacco swayed in a taunting breeze. 

“It can’t happen to me ! 55 he burst out wildly. “It can’t 
happen to me!” 

Turning blindly, he almost ran into Joseph. Dempster tried 
to get a firm grip on himself, tried to think and could not, and 
hurried back to tell Peggy what had happened. 

When she grasped the significance of his news, she began 
to sob, quietly at first. Then, with a sudden hopeful thought, she 
said: “B-but, darling, can’t you borrow some boys from Swane- 
poel? Or from Stewart Green or Geoff Beckett? Can’t you, 
darling?” There was a puffiness under her eyes. 

He shook his head. “They’re right in the middle of their 
own reaping. Besides, they are all short of help as it is.” 

Her sobs broke out again, louder now. She did not have 
to be told that, without labor, the crop of tobacco Bryan had 
worked so hard to raise would spoil on the stalk. 

Dempster watched her, helpless and miserable. Then he 
said, trying to sound confident: “Don’t worry, Pegs. We’ll fix 
this.” 

“How c-can we, Bryan? What c-can we do?” 
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He paced before her and, with desperation, an idea came to 

him . 

He stopped his pacing. He punched his hard right fist into 
his open left palm. “I can go into the bush and recruit new men,” 
he announced. “That’s damn well how!” 

He made it sound very positive and sure. 

Hurriedly he packed a few odds and ends into the Stude- 
baker—tea, canned milk, his nfle—and, taking Joseph with 
him, struck out first for Zimba, eighty miles along the road to¬ 
ward Livingstone, and then along a rough track into the bush. 
Presently he came to a kraal and found about thirty natives sit¬ 
ting around a fire. 

“I have seen you all,” he said. 

“We have seen you.” 

Then he said loudly: “I am looking for boys to come and 
work on my tobacco farm.” 

This statement was met with a burst of giggling. The na¬ 
tives looked at one another, savoring the joke. It took some 
time before their giggles died down. 

Joseph stepped to the fore. “Come on, warriors,” he 
wheedled. “It will only be for a short time.” 

One of the natives, spreading his hands, said: “But why 
should we want to work? We have plenty of mealies here.” 

For two hours Dempster tried to persuade them with offers 
of special privileges and high pay. Then, in a final agony of 
frustration, his temper broke and that small battle was lost. He 
moved on to try again with Joseph at the next kraal and the 
next and the next. It was no use. Ten days later he had con¬ 
vinced only a dozen men to return with him, when he needed at 
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least fifty to salvage a worth-while reaping of his crop. When he 
pulled up at his own rondavels, dazed in defeat, Peggy was 
there to meet him. She looked pale. Her eyes were deep-socketed 
and tired. 

“Are these all the boys you could get?” 

He nodded. 

“It isn’t going to be any good, then. Some of the tobacco 
has already gone too far.” She bit deep into her lower lip. 

“Damn it, darling,” he said, seeing his future fade away, 
“I did the best I could.” 

When the reckoning came, he was deeply in debt. He owed 
thousands. He had used his savings from crocodile-hunting to¬ 
ward clearing and developing the farm. He had bought most of 
his equipment on credit. He suffered galling tortures as he saw 
the middle and top leaves of his tobacco plants—which could 
have restored his solvency—wither in the hot and demanding 
sun, unreaped and worthless. Dempster had no home, no money 
beyond a small reserve of cash, and—as he saw it in his deep 
despair—no future. 

Only the Studebaker truck remained in his name. Now he 
wanted nothing but to flee from the scene of his failure. When 
a saddened Joseph left for Natal with the savings that would 
enable him to buy Mbala as his wife, Bryan and Peggy and 
little Myles climbed into the truck and turned to the north. 

Herbert George Dempster, Bryan’s grandfather, a consult¬ 
ing engineer who had received the Order of the British Empire 
for his work in building the Kenya-Uganda Railway many years 
before, lived in Kitale, fifty miles from Lake Victoria. With him 
Dempster sought for his family a temporary haven. He was a 
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greatly confused man, filled with resentment against an unjust 
world. On the way to Kenya a troubled Peggy told him she was 
again pregnant. 


2 . 

Dempster’s purpose in visiting his grandfather was to exam¬ 
ine the possibilities of crocodile-hunting on Lake Victoria. He 
had heard that this vast fresh-water sea—second largest in the 
world—was a saurian heaven. He reached its sandy shores in 
August and at once confirmed that there were many basking 
reptiles. He was impressed by the vegetation, which was greener, 
more luxuriant than along the Zambezi. He promptly tele¬ 
graphed to his father, in Botha’s Hill, a request to express his 
hunting equipment. Then he rented a house in Nairobi and in¬ 
stalled his family there. 

The strain of waiting for his hunting equipment, on top of 
other worries, was too much for Dempster in this time of defeat 
and depression. He fretted over Peggy’s condition. It was cost¬ 
ing him fifty pounds a month merely to live, and he had no in¬ 
come. His small salvaged reserve of funds was melting before 
his eyes. He had never before been indebted to traders, and the 
thousands he owed in Rhodesia preyed heavily on his con¬ 
science. There were terrible moments when the burden of his 
lost year and a half smote him like a physical blow. Debts, re¬ 
sponsibilities, and a bleak future made his present futile and 
hopeless. He lay through long nights unable to sleep, tossing in 
a sea of troubled confusion. He was saddled with a growing 
sense of guilt and felt that Peggy must secretly blame him for 
the unhappy change in their circumstances. Her pregnancy was 
a constant reminder of his desperate position and of the need 
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quickly to recover his lost ground. He spent more and more of 
his time d rinkin g in public houses. Eventually, he could not face 
Peggy if he were completely sober. 

One day Dempster was drinking South African brandy 
with a new friend at Torr’s Hotel. 

Let s run down to Mombasa,” the friend suggested 
grandly. This meant a journey by road of three hundred miles. 

To Dempster, reckless after several drinks, it seemed like 
a splendid idea. He bought another bottle of brandy to take with 
them, and the pair piled into his Studebaker. They drove the 
rest of that day and all that night, stopping now and then by the 
wayside to refresh themselves with brandy. In Mombasa, Demp¬ 
ster’s companion looked up some lighthearted drin kin g friends. 
For four days Dempster escaped his responsibilities in alcohol, 
until, in a moment of near sobriety, he suddenly remembered 
that he had neglected to tell Peggy of his absence. He rushed to 
the nearest telegraph office and wired: “down in mombasa. be 

BACK SOON. BRYAN.” 

When he returned to Nairobi, three days later, he was pre¬ 
pared to face Peggy’s righteous wrath or even hysterics. But she 
did not confront him with either. She did not so much as refer 
L o his absence. For a fortnight she spoke to him only when ab¬ 
solutely necessary, and then in the most formal of tones. Bryan 
'ound in her coolness a further excuse to continue drinking. His 
nisery was fed by self-pity until he was blind to the fact that he 
vas paving the way to his own destruction. 

One afternoon when rummaging in a dresser drawer for a 
landkerchief, he came across a letter written by William Milne 
o his daughter. His eye fell on the line: “You know, dear, that 
f you are unhappy with Bryan, my home is always open to you.” 
kt once Bryan was convinced that his father-in-law, who had 
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never been fond of him, was conspiring against him. He was 
eager to shift the blame for his acute unhappiness from himself; 
and in a lightning flash of rage he tore the letter to pieces. Then 
he stamped out to the nearest pub. 

Hours later he returned to find Peggy drinking tea in bed. 
She looked up in brief and critical examination, then ignored 
him. 

Dempster lurched to the bedside. He snatched up the tray 
and threw it with an explosive crash against the wall so that the 
floor was instantly littered with broken china, strewn tea leaves, 
and a pool of tea. 

Peggy turned pale, but made no word of protest. She stared 
at him, her eyes cold and alien. 

Dempster released the sum of his brooding. “I saw that 
letter from your dad! He’s trying to get you away, eh?” He had 
a hard time focusing on her. 

“What possible difference does that make to you?” she 
said. Her voice was ominously impersonal. “It doesn’t look as if 
you want me here, does it?” 

Bryan looked at her, still swaying. “If you go home to that 
old meddler,” he said, “I—I don’t know what I’ll do to him!” 

Suddenly he felt violently sick. He hurried out of the room. 

Late in September, Bryan’s hunting gear arrived from 
Natal. Now, for the first time in weeks, he had the means to do 
something constructive about his future. On his way to the rail¬ 
way station to collect his boat and supplies, he resolved to pull 
himself together and start again. He would stop behaving like a 
damn fool, he thought. 

He hired two boys and drove with them to the lake. But as 
soon as he started to hunt, Bryan realized that conditions were 
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not the same as on the Zambezi. Lake Victoria, having a tre¬ 
mendous water area, lined by soggy swamplands, demanded an 
entirely new formula for hunting crocodiles. In addition, he 
could not speak Swahili and found it almost impossible to teach 
the boys to follow his system of hand signals and to gaff the 
reptiles he shot. If Joseph were only here! He bagged only four 
crocodiles during his first frustrating week, and six in the second, 
and never more than eight a week thereafter. At the end of 
October, when he returned to Nairobi for a weekend, he found 
the house empty. The cupboards were bare of Peggy’s and 
Myles’s clothes. There was no note. The only trace that they 
had once lived there was a forgotten album of snapshots—a 
photograph of Bryan and Peggy on their wedding day, several 
of Myles toddling around the farm in Rhodesia. Peggy had gone, 
taking their son with her. 

Frantic, Bryan went from hotel to hotel, but his wife had 
not registered in any of them. Acquaintances had not heard from 
her. Shipping offices had no records. Finally, at the booking 
office of the East African Airlines, Bryan learned that Peggy 
and Myles had flown to Durban. That night and in succeeding 
days Bryan drank steadily. He existed in a strange period of 
twilight when his actions were blurred in his memory. A good 
deal later, odd recollections came back to him with startling 
clarity, but he could not recall much of what he did, where he 
slept, if he ate, or whom he saw. Somewhere, somehow, he lost 
his Studebaker truck. In early December, with six pounds ten 
shillings in his pocket and a change of clothes in his attache case 
with the salvaged snapshot album, he started to walk the three 
thousand miles from Nairobi to Botha’s Hill. He left his boat, 
his tent, and all his equipment on a sandy beach of Lake Vic¬ 
toria, two hundred miles from Nairobi, for the first fortunate 
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native to find and keep. He had only one driving thought now: 
to find Peggy and win her back. He was close to the breaking- 
point, but this singleness of purpose carried him through the 
next terrible weeks. 

He was given a series of lifts to just beyond Arusha, in 
Tanganyika. Long afterwards he remembered that part of the 
journey as an isolated fragment in a period of thick and swirling 
fog, remembered waiting by the roadside for hours under a 
shimmering sun, flagging cars, which sped past him. It was flat 
mealie country, stretching away and beyond, and he sat, waiting 
and despondent, nearly all day. Then, late in the afternoon, an 
African trader drove along in an old, three-ton International 
lorry. It slowed to a stop. 

“I see you, 5 ’ Dempster said, using one of the few Swahili 
phrases he knew. 

“I see you,” said the native. He was a small man of about 
thirty-five. When he grinned at Dempster, there was a gap in 
the front of his mouth where several teeth were missing. He 
wore an old tweed cap, a khaki shirt, and faded khaki trousers 
tom at one knee. Beside him in the cab was another native, who 
moved into the back of the lorry among bags of dried mealies 
to make room for Dempster. Climbing in, Dempster mumbled 
his gratitude. 

At three o’clock the following morning the lorry turned off 
the main highway and halted for a moment on a track that led 
into the bush. Dempster climbed stiffly out, thanking the native 
again. The boy in the back leaped down and climbed into the 
cab, grinning. The lorry moved off into the night. 

Dempster was alone once more, exhausted and hungry. He 
had no rifle to protect him against the beasts of the African 
bush. In darkness he scuffed slowly along the road until he came 
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to a tree that had huge, spreading branches. Grunting with the 
effort, he climbed until he found a spacious and reasonably com¬ 
fortable crotch about twenty feet above the ground. He curled 
up in it and soon was asleep. 

There were other sharp-etched fragments. Early next morn¬ 
ing Dempster stopped a lorry owned by Trans-Afncan Safaris 
and got a lift through to Lusaka. This was familiar country. He 
borrowed fifteen pounds from a friend and rested for a few days. 
He was now very near to breaking-point. Then came a further 
ten days of nightmarish hitchhiking southward. Except for three 
or four meals at wayside hotels, he lived on bread and cheese, 
tea and beer. He slept in villages where whites lived—on the 
veranda of a town hall, on the lawn of a churchyard, behind a 
store on sacks that had held mealie meal. 

At Ladysmith, in Natal, a young couple returning from 
their honeymoon in a Citroen picked him up for his last leg. It 
was a night teeming with rain, but the couple were on their way 
home to Durban and were anxious to drive all night if necessary 
to get there. With Dempster sunk in silence in the back, they 
drove on, windshield wipers tirelessly pushing aside the down¬ 
pour. The rain beat hollowly on the car roof. At last they came 
into country where Bryan knew every last farm house. He leaned 
forward, peering ahead, obsessed with a desire to reach his des¬ 
tination, to seek out Peggy and beg her to come back to him. 
He wanted her; he wanted his own family with him again; and 
his mind held no other thought or need. 

When they reached the outskirts of Botha’s Hill, the head¬ 
lights, cutting through the heavy rain, glanced off a familiar 
house. It was the Milnes’. Dempster reached forward suddenly 
and gripped the shoulder of the young husband. 
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“Here we are! If you’ll just drop me, I’ll thank you very 
much!” He could hear the beating of his heart. 

Dempster climbed out and slammed the door behind him. 
He started up the driveway. Pausing to glance back, he saw the 
pair kiss before the Citroen purred away in the rain. 

He walked up the steep path, through the wrought-iron 
gate, and to the front of the house, which faced the Valley of 
the Thousand Hills. He stood there for a moment, wiping the 
rain out of his eyes. Then he knocked hard at the door. It was 
about three o’clock in the morning; and the gauge to the state 
of his mind lay in his failure to realize that his distraught arrival 
at such a time could be held against him. After a moment he 
banged at the door again until his knuckles felt raw and sore. 

Hollowly, from inside, he heard the anxious voice of 
Mrs. Milne. 

“Who is it?” 

“Me—Dempster!” 

For several minutes there was no further response. He beat 
with the side of his fist against the door panels. Then he stepped 
back on the flagstones. As he looked up, he saw lights switched 
on in the rooms above. He heard the sound of hurrying foot¬ 
steps. A window squealed as it was opened. In silh ouette he saw 
Milne and his son Ronald leaning out, looking down on him. 

In his high-pitched voice Milne said: “What the hell do 
you want?” Then, suddenly: “Go away! Go away!” 

“I’ve come to see Peggy.” 

“She doesn’t want to see you,” Milne said. “Go away, 
Dempster! You’re not wanted!” 

“I want to see my wife!” To Dempster, standing outside in 
the rain, exhausted, his hair straggling down over his forehead, 
this scene was unreal. He himself might not have been a part of 
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it, was not a person, but an invention of his own overwrought 
imagination. 

Milne shouted down to him: “Listen! Get this into your 
head! This is my house and I say you can’t see her!” 

Dempster was standing at the front door. The house was 
built into a low cliff so that a side door was one floor higher 
than the front entrance. With self-conscious slyness, Dempster 
hurried up and around to the side of the house. He tried the 
door there, rattling the knob, and found it locked. He began to 
sob spasmodically, hearing the sounds, yet not connecting them 
with himself. Then he threw his body blindly at the stout panels 
of the door. It did not budge. Dempster lunged at it again and 
again, using himself as a battering ram, senseless of the bruises 
he was inflicting on his shoulders, arms, and face. He continued 
this reckless battering until exhaustion overcame him and his 
haze of unreality enfolded him completely. The door loomed up 
before him, huge, thundering. At some point Bryan lost con¬ 
sciousness. 

Dempster heard a man say: “My God, you’re hurt!” 

A flashlight shone in his face. When he stirred, sharp sig¬ 
nals of pain chased after one another and his body seemed to 
ache everywhere. He reached up with the back of his right hand 
to wipe the rain from his mouth and nose, and it came away wet 
and sticky with blood. He squinted into the light with difficulty 
and recognized the figure bending over him as a man named 
Anderson who lived next door to the Milnes. 

“Come over to my place, boy,” Anderson said, and helped 
Dempster struggle to his feet. As they went down the drive, 
Dempster looked back, still groggy. The windows in the Milne 
home were dark. 
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A few minutes later Bryan was in the Andersons’ kitchen 
sipping hot tea and brandy. To Anderson’s concerned questions 
as to why he was at the Milnes’ side door m such a condition, 
he only shook his head. After he had rested for a while, Ander¬ 
son kindly drove him to the Lookout. When Bryan knocked at 
his father’s door, it was nearly five o’clock and dawn had come. 

Jack Dempster was in his dressing-gown, his hair tousled, 
when he answered. His expression of sleepy annoyance changed 
instantly to wide-eyed astomshment. He said in a shocked tone: 
“Bryan!” As his son swayed, still bleeding a little, torn and 
dirty, he reached for him with both arms. 

Bryan began helplessly to cry. 

He slept until noon. When he opened his eyes, he saw his 
mother and father seated at his bedside, both drawn and 
anxious. 

He tried to speak and for a moment could not. Then he 
was able to say: “Dad! Get Peggy! For God’s sake—get her 
for me!” 

The waiting was hell. He was very weak, but, in spite of 
his mother’s protests, he pushed back the blankets and climbed 
out of bed. The blankets felt extraordinarily heavy. He stumbled 
to a chair near the window and fell into it, staring hungrily down 
the road, watching for his father’s return. 

Jane Dempster tried to persuade Bryan to drink some hot 
broth, but when he shook his head in angry refusal, she did not 
persist. At last he heard the sound of an approaching motor. He 
stood up, shaking, at the window. The car swung into the drive 
and stopped with a jerk. His father, grim-faced, slid out and 
slammed the door. He was alone. 
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From deep within him Bryan drew a long, shuddering sigh. 
As he followed his father’s progress to the door, he was dimly 
aware that even his eyes rebelled against the evidence of Peggy’s 
refusal to come to him, for he was unable to focus properly. 
Everything before him shimmered and blurred. Many months 
later he was to look back and realize that this was the instant 
when he reached breaking-point. 

He was in the hospital for twelve weeks. Of the first few, 
Bryan could recall nothing. Some time in the second month an 
awareness and a stirring began to return, but life was of no in¬ 
terest to him. Yet, in spite of himself, he grew stronger. Then 
one day Jack and Jane Dempster drove down from the Lookout 
to take him back into the world again. 

Smiling, they entered his private room. “Come on, Bryan,” 
his father said cheerfully. “We’re all going on holiday.” 

They helped him pack his bags, asking no questions, mak¬ 
ing no reference to his health. Then they took him to the May- 
pole Restaurant, in Durban, for lunch. Halfway through the 
meal, Bryan put down his knife and fork. His hands were trem¬ 
bling when he said: “I can’t wait. I’m going to phone Peggy.” 

His parents exchanged anxious, frightened glances. 

“Son, I wouldn’t if I were you,” Jack Dempster said, touch¬ 
ing Bryan’s hand. 

“I can’t help it, Dad. I just can’t help it.” 

He found a telephone and put through the call. There was 
no part of him which did not tremble with nervous tension. 
Peggy answered the telephone, and Bryan felt momentarily faint. 
He said in a voice he could not keep normal: “Hello, Pegs. How 
are you?” and cursed the banality of his greeting. 

“Oh!” There was a silence. 
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Bryan’s breathing came fast and hard. 

Then Peggy said: “Oh, hello, Bryan! How are you?” 

“All right.” He plunged. “Look: I’d like to see you, 
darling.” 

Again she said: “Oh!” 

He felt as if he were choking and tried to clear his throat. 

“Well”—she hesitated—“I suppose so. Why not come 
round this evening?” 

He began to breathe again and a heavy pressure lifted from 
his heart. “That’s wonderful!” he said, too loudly. “I’ll be there.” 
He said good-by and hung up quickly lest Peggy change her 
mind. Tears sprang into his eyes and he did not brush them 
away. He returned to the table. 

His mother looked at him tensely. “Now, be strong, 
Bryan,” she said. 

He started to laugh. “No, Mum; no! It’s all right! She’s 
going to see me!” 


Bryan arrived at the Milnes’ at eight o’clock that evening, 
weak-kneed but hopeful. William Milne met him at the door, 
his face devoid of expression. 

“Come in, Dempster,” Milne said coldly, standing aside 
and indicating the way to the lounge. 

When Bryan saw Peggy, in a flowered frock, just as he re¬ 
membered her, he felt the tightening of his face and knew that 
the nervous grin was on it. He hurried to her and, terribly un¬ 
sure of himself, bent to kiss her. Peggy turned her face, timing 
it so his lips brushed her cheek. 

He said: “Hello, Pegs. You’re looking well.” 

He had himself lost a great deal of weight. 
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“Thank you.” 

He said: “Is it all right if I sit down?” 

“Of course, Bryan.” 

He settled into a chair. “Would you mind if I saw the chil¬ 
dren?” he asked. 

She nodded. “Myles and Courtney are both in bed.” 

Without another word she led the way upstairs to their 
room. Courtney, a small, pink-faced boy, was sucking his thumb 
in his sleep. Myles had grown to look much like his father. 
Dempster stood silently, looking down at their cots for a long 
time. Then he tiptoed out of the room and downstairs. For a 
reason he could not explain, he felt steadier now, and more sure 
of himself. 

He saw that Milne had made himself comfortable in an 
overstuffed chair near the window. He sat on the sofa beside his 
wife and said in a low voice: “Well, Pegs—do you want a di¬ 
vorce?” 

There it was: in the open. 

She looked up at him, taken by surprise, and brushed one 
cheek lightly with her hand as if to rid it of sudden color. She 
stammered: “I—I don’t know.” 

“Do you still love me?” 

“No.” She looked away. 

“I see. Do you hate me, then?” 

“No.” 

Milne’s voice cut sharply across the room. “Don’t be 
frightened, my dear. Now, Dempster, ask her those questions 
again.” 

Dempster nodded. He had supposed that he had been 
speaking too quietly to be overheard. Obediently, he asked: 
“Well, Peggy? Do you want a divorce?” 
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“Yes,” she said, whispering it. He saw that her lip was 
trembling. She twisted one hand inside the other. 

Milne rose to his feet and approached Dempster. “You can 
see what the position is. There’s no point in your coming here 
like this any more. I will permit you to come into my house to 
see Myles and Courtney every Sunday morning. Is that satisfac¬ 
tory to you?” 

Dempster said: “Yes.” He was in a hurry now to leave. He 
wanted to get away. Above all, he wanted to be alone. 

The three of them, Jane, Jack, and Bryan Dempster, spent 
the next two weeks at the Gleneagles Hotel on the Mooi River. 
It was there that Bryan began to mix again with strangers. That 
is not to say that he had completely conquered his desire to 
withdraw into himself, for he still preferred solitude with a book 
in a quiet comer to meeting fellow hotel guests; but he proved 
that he need no longer fear—as he had done for so many months 
—the demands of social intercourse. 

When they returned to the Lookout, Bryan began to help 
his father on the farm. Joseph was now Jack Dempster’s tractor 
boy. He had long since married Mbala and had recently fathered 
a son and was farming land of his own on the side. One week¬ 
end, while shooting birds, Bryan passed his kraal and saw 
Joseph in spotless white shorts and shirt, a gray felt hat, gray 
woolen socks, and new black shoes. Without envy, but not with¬ 
out bitterness, he thought: “Joseph is more prosperous than I.” 
Indeed, the Zulu boy was happy in his marriage. In the eyes of 
his wife, and in the eyes of the other natives, he was a rich and 
traveled man of the world. 

Joseph caught sight of him. He scuttled over, grinning his 
honest pleasure. 
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“I see you, nkosaan. And you are hunting! But nyo-koko 
does not live in our rivers here!” 

“It is so,” Dempster said, and walked on. 

But Joseph’s jesting remark had done a magic thing. For 
the first time since his breakdown his mind swung back to those 
exciting and satisfying days of adventure—and then turned with 
quick, therapeutic interest to the question of his own future. 
What a fool he had been to surrender so easily to despair! When 
he returned home that evening he went straight to his father. 

“Dad, I’ve been thinking things over today. I’ve decided to 
go back to hunting. I can’t stand this hanging about any longer.” 

His father, sighing, said: “I know you’ve had plenty of 
time to think about yourself, son. But why don’t you take over 
this farm instead? I’m not growing any younger.” 

“No,” Bryan said. He was fond of his father, and he felt 
especially close to him now, but this time he knew he had to 
find his own destiny. “If I hadn’t gone fanning before, every¬ 
thing would have been all right now. I’m sure of that.” 

“You’ve definitely made up your mind, then?” 

“Yes, Dad.” 

“Then you’ll need money. You can count on me for that.” 

Bryan reached for the older man’s arm and squeezed it. 
“If you could lend me five hundred,” he said. “And what about 
Joseph?” He looked at his father anxiously. 

“I’ll tell him to see you tomorrow. You’re positive this is 
the best thing for you, son?” 

“Positive,” Bryan said, and sighed almost happily. 

In the morning Joseph presented himself, hat in hand. 

Bryan said: “I’m leaving for our river, Joseph, to hunt nyo- 
koko again. Are you coming?” 
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“But of course,” the Zulu said in a tone suggesting surprise 
that the question had been deemed necessary. 


3 - 


Early in May they arrived by train in Livingstone, where 
Dempster bought a second-hand jeep for fifty pounds. In the 
jeep they motored to Salisbury, and Dempster re-equipped with 
a new boat and outboard, a tent, and camping supplies. He 
bought an axle, two wheels, and a pair of springs from an old 
car and made a trailer. Then he and Joseph loaded the equip¬ 
ment and were ready to leave for Chirundu, from which starting- 
point Bryan planned to hunt downriver to the border of Mo¬ 
zambique. 

On the eve of departure Dempster dropped in for a beer 
at Meikle’s Hotel. Standing at the bar alone, he heard his name 
mentioned. He turned. A half-dozen men, seated at two tables 
shoved together, were eying him with undisguised interest. 

One was a ruddy-faced giant whose body filled his suit as 
a sausage does its skin. He grinned at Bryan. 

“You’re Dempster, the crocodile-hunter, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thought so! You haven’t been around Salisbury for a 
year or two, eh?” 

“No,” Dempster said curtly. He turned back to the bar. 

A moment later the big man was beside him. 

“The name’s Race,” he said. “Harry Race.” He held out 
his hand and crushed Bryan’s smaller one in a hearty grip. 
“Come and join the crowd.” 

Dempster hesitated. 
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“Come on,” Race said, clapping him on the back. “It’s 
Saturday night, man!” 

Dempster felt himself mellowing before the big man’s bluff 
friendliness. He joined the others and at once found himself the 
center of their admiring attention. They wanted to know about 
crocodile-hunting. Was the life adventurous? What was the big¬ 
gest crocodile he had ever shot? Was there good money in it? 
Had he any narrow escapes? (And in an eager aside: Was it 
true that even nice girls were irresistibly attracted to a white 
hunter, so that they became the active partners in the duel of 
love?) Flattered, Dempster thawed at once. His eyes lit up. He 
came alive. This was his first chance in a very long time, it 
seemed, to talk about the hunting he loved. He had an audience 
who were eager, he had something worth while to tell them. The 
men listened and wanted to hear more. Very soon he realized 
with a glow of unfamiliar contentment that he was back in his 
own environment, where he was top dog, where his only prob¬ 
lem was nyo-koko. He was back to normal, he thought. After a 
while he heard an orchestra starting up elsewhere in the hotel. 

Race said: “What about it, you chaps? What about going 
to the dance? What do you say, Dempster?” 

Bryan hadn’t had anything to do with women since Peggy 
left him. The very thought frightened him. “I just arrived in 
town the day before yesterday,” he hedged. “I don’t know any 
girls.” 

Race pushed back from the table, the legs of his chair 
squealing along the floor, and rose to his great height. “Well, 
Dempster, that’s no problem. The sister of a friend of mine has 
just come up from South Africa, She doesn’t know anyone 
either. I’ll fix it up right away.” 

There was no getting out of it. He called for the girl and 
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joined the others at the dance and awoke to the realization in 
the midst of a waltz that he was enjoying himself. Before the 
party broke up, he invited Race to join him later east of Chi- 
rundu. “You can hunt with me,” he suggested, “and see for 
yourself what it’s like.” 

Race’s big face lit up. “Damn fine!” he said, slapping his 
hands together. “I’ll come!” 

Dempster felt he had made a friend. 

Bryan and Joseph reached Chirundu on the 22nd of May 
1950. Dempster’s first move was to visit the hut where he had 
stored his empty barrels and bags of salt at the end of the 1947 
hunting season. He tapped one of the barrels and felt it crumble 
in his hand—like his own past, he thought briefly—and saw that 
it was honeycombed by white ants. None of the barrels were 
worth salvaging, and the salt had rotted through the sacks, which 
were now useless. Dempster hired three new boys and had them 
shovel the salt into fresh sacks. He bought a supply of sound 
barrels. 

Joseph was as eager to begin hunting again as Bryan was 
himself. They set out along a downstream track in the jeep, the 
boat behind on the trailer. After a mile or two Joseph sighed 
happily. 

“Nkosaan, when you have made a lot of money, your wife 
will come back.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Nkosaan?” 

“Yes, Joseph.” 

“Nkosaan—if we stay here hunting, is it all right if my 
wife comes to live with me?” 
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“Joseph, don’t be silly. We never stay in one place a long 
time.” 

“Eh-heh,” the Zulu said, disappointed. 

After a while Bryan broke the silence again. “Joseph, we 
will not shoot any crocodiles at first.” 

“Then what are you going to do, nkosaan?” 

“We will start,” Dempster explained, “by shooting hippos. 
We will put the meat in many places.” 

“Ya, baas: I remember.” 

For his first base camp Dempster chose a piece of land 
that rose up like a pimple at the river’s edge—doubtless an 
island in times of flood. To reach it, he had to dip the jeep into 
a deep gully and quickly shift into lowest gear in order to roar 
up the steep bank opposite. In the rains this gully was a channel 
of the river, but now the rich bottom land was planted in late 
mealies. Each night one of the native family that tilled it re¬ 
mained in a small grass hut among the mealies to pull a rope, 
made of reeds, which was tied to a bunch of empty kerosene 
cans. The ensuing racket, maintained intermittently all night, 
was supposed to frighten off the hungry hippos. 

The day he arrived, Dempster approached the headman. 

“Would you please not rattle your gigig tonight?” he re¬ 
quested. “We are going to shoot svubu and will give you some 
meat.” The headman was happy to agree. 

There were many signs of hippo, Dempster saw when he 
scouted the shore. The water was still falling toward its dry- 
season low, and the riverbanks were moist and muddy in places. 
There the herds had come out of the river, had boisterously 
returned. He found the furrows in the mud made by their low- 
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slung, waddling bellies. He found huge hoof-marks—up to 
eighteen inches in diameter—with the outline of five big toes 
clearly pressed into the ooze. With Joseph, he sought out a herd 
and then went to work, using his former plan of attack. They 
teased and taunted the guardian bull until, maddened and bel¬ 
lowing, he charged blindly and met his^death. Then Dempster 
thought of a variation. Recalling that the cows, missing their 
lord and master, invariably came to seek him out, the hunter 
waited, hidden in the reeds at the end of an island. As he ex¬ 
pected, the cows swam within twenty yards of his hide-out. He 
selected one plump matron and, as she bobbed up for air, shot 
her in the pinkish border of her piggish eye. He shot a second 
quickly in the same way. 

Next day, when the bloated carcasses bobbed to the sur¬ 
face, Dempster hired extra help to hack them to size. This time 
he had the jeep to drag the heavy chunks of hippo bait to the 
six selected places along the south bank of the river. That done, 
he had only to wait for darkness. It had been a long time since 
he had hunted crocodiles, and he found it hard to contain his 
rising anticipation. 

By nine that evening Dempster had shot two crocodiles at 
the first hippo bait. He could not get more by wading in after 
them because at this point the river bottom pitched inexorably 
beyond his depth within a few feet of the shore. When he and 
Joseph arrived at the second bait, there were no reptiles around 
it. At the third, Dempster killed three, wading in after the last 
one. The fourth hippo bait was only a quarter of a mile below 
the third, and the crocodiles who had been feeding there, 
startled by the crack of his rifle from above, had retreated sul¬ 
lenly to a sandbank about a hundred yards from shore. He 
caught the glow of their eyes in his lamp and counted seven pair; 
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and then it was as if they set fire to Dempster, too, for his old 
fever of hunting filled him—he might never have been away 
from the Zambezi and from the armor-plated man-eaters that 
were his constant quarry. 

The challenge was there before him again, and the hunt 
was worth while not for its material rewards, but in its own risks 
and labors and repeated satisfactions. He motioned Joseph into 
the dinghy, climbed in himself, and directed the Zulu to the 
sandbank where the eyes burned and beckoned. When he was 
still far from them, the boat went aground. Lower down, it met 
sand again; and everywhere they tried, the submerged bank 
blocked their progress. Finally, muttering low curses, Dempster 
kicked off his moccasins and stepped over the side. He was calf- 
deep in the water. 

He was still sixty yards from the crocodiles. 

Joseph hissed: “No, baas!” 

Ignoring the warning, Dempster waded on slowly, keeping 
his beam of light on the reptiles, which now milled restlessly in 
a small area as if waiting to defend themselves from attack. The 
hunter moved with the utmost care, a step at a time, sliding one 
foot ahead of the other to avoid splash and noise. He tried to 
stifle even the faint sound of his own breathing. Dempster re¬ 
alized then that he was happy as he had not been for a long time. 
He had never done this before: had never waded in midstream, 
far from the haven of his dinghy or the shore, had never gone 
out to face the man-killers without protection or retreat. Nor, as 
far as he knew, had anyone else. Yet Dempster was not afraid. 
He did not appreciate that he had not yet passed through his 
own dark valley to the place where life’s value was supreme. 

He edged forward. And then, transferring his weight from 
one foot to the other with no less care than before, he met in- 
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stead of solid river bottom what felt like ravenously sucking 
quicksand. In a flash the river lapped at his navel, then his chest. 
At that depth, to his immense relief, he reached solid footing 
again. He decided he had stepped into a spring hole. 

Instinctively Dempster had held his rifle above water. Now, 
as he tried to work his way back to solid sand, he realized that 
he could not do so without splashing, which would surely bring 
dark and menacing forms gliding hungrily upon him. His pre¬ 
dicament was most serious. He could not remain indefinitely in 
water up to his armpits, and he dared not risk attracting the 
crocodiles to him. Yet he had to move. While he considered how 
to get himself out of the hole, he kept the beam of his light 
trained full on his uneasy enemies. Even as he also counted 
the eyes to make sure there were still seven creatures there, he 
kept think ing that at any moment another crocodile might hap¬ 
pen upon him from behind. Dempster had just decided to risk a 
dash back toward the dingy, twenty yards away, when he was 
grabbed suddenly under his armpits. He had a spasm of terrible 
fear, and his first following impulse was to scream. 

Then Joseph whispered: “Give me the rifle, nkosaan. I’ll 
pull you out with it.” 

The Zulu, Bryan realized with a surge of gratitude, seeing 
his light drop suddenly downward, had guessed what was wrong. 
He had conquered his own fear of the dark depths to save his 
master. 

Dempster was soon back on the sandbank, calf-deep. Not 
waiting to thank Joseph, he swung his lamp round again on the 
crocodiles, for there had been unavoidable splashing. Four 
reptiles had left the group and now glided silently toward the 
two isolated men. 
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The reptiles stopped abruptly when the beam of light hit 
them. Dempster saw their heads lift above the surface, mouths 
agape, their necks bagging below, as if they were blinded by the 
glare. He fancied he saw on their elongated, lumpy faces a look 
of savage bewilderment. He walked slowly backward, so that he 
could keep his light on the enemy, with Joseph guiding him by 
the arm. 

It took them some time to reach the safety of the boat. 
When they climbed in, Joseph sat trembling for a full minute, 
his face buried in his hands. In a gesture of appreciation, 
Dempster put his hand on the Zulu’s shoulder and was not sur¬ 
prised to find that his shirt was stuck with sweat to his body. 

This misadventure did not discourage Dempster from try¬ 
ing the same tactic again without delay. He pushed the dinghy 
off the sandbank and had Joseph take it farther up and run it 
aground once more. He slid his legs over the side and, his but¬ 
tocks on the bow, his feet planted in sand, lit his pipe. He 
searched the surface of the water between the crocodiles and 
himself to make sure that none was submerged. He knew that 
they were unable to remain under water for more than a few 
minutes; nostrils and throat blocked with automatically closing 
valves of skin and flesh. 

When he was satisfied that the area was clear, he put his 
pipe, still hot, into his trousers pocket and started crabwise 
through the water. He watched the reptiles without respite. They 
still waited restlessly for the night to become quiet so that they 
could return to the hippo bait. 

Dempster took a quarter of an hour to edge within two 
yards of the nearest crocodile, an eight-footer. He shot it without 
delay and pulled the bolt back to bring a new bullet into the 
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breech. At the report of his rifle the remaining reptiles scattered, 
disappearing like startled fish. The dead eight-footer bobbed 
gently, belly-upmost, as the river lapped at it on the sandbank. 

Dempster remained absolutely still until he began to won¬ 
der, with his spine crawling, if he were being stalked from be¬ 
hind. He swept his light in a circle, like an island lighthouse. 
Presently a ten-footer surfaced to his left, not five yards away. 
He aimed, squeezed the trigger, and killed it. He waited a long 
time before he decided that no more reptiles would show up. He 
dragged his two kills through the shallow water to the boat, 
sweeping the light back and forth, his eyes and instincts alert. 

Joseph greeted him sourly. “Yes, nkosaan, it works! We 
can see it works. But how many times? What is going to happen 
the night you step on one?” 

“We will leave that,” Dempster said, “to the Supreme Be¬ 
ing.” He felt that nothing could dampen his spirits now. The old 
thrill was back. He was doing again what he liked. He thought: 
“Everything would have been all right if I had never left off 
hunting ” 

Yes! He was back in the bush where the whole world woke 
with dawn; where day dozed under a hypnotic sun; where at 
dusk a million wings churned air to muffled thunder; where the 
lion, roaring, split the night—and Dempster, carrying death, 
descended upon the river. He loved it all: the sights, the smells, 
the sounds along the Zambezi’s shores. He even loved nyo-koko, 
the reptile he was dedicated to kill, for the devils’ eyes shining 
into his blala beam made him feel oddly at peace— important, 
too, and purposeful, and master of his destiny. 
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In mid-June Harry Race roared into camp, a hearty, back- 
slapping, knuckle-crushing, blustering Harry, ready, he said, to 
outdo Bryan as a hunter of crocodiles. 

“Nothing to it! Shooting ’em at night with a flashlight! Sit¬ 
ting ducks!” Harry Race snorted. “Money for jam! Tell you 
what, Dempster: just to prove how easy it is, I’ll take over the 
engine tonight!” 

Dempster nodded. “That’s damn fine of you. Race. It’ll give 
old Joseph a break.” 

They set out at nine, and a slice of moon was part way up 
the sky. The dinghy’s bow rode higher than with Joseph at the 
stem, for Race was a heavy man and strong. 

Dempster had explained his running signals—straight 
ahead by knifing his palm-edge forward; left or right by out¬ 
stretched arm in the direction wanted; slow down by a slow- 
motion patting gesture; and full speed ahead by a qmck circular 
movement with his right index finger. Race had said with buoy¬ 
ant confidence: “Okay! That’s easy enough for a baby to under¬ 
stand—and I’m no baby.” 

They had been on their way downriver for fifteen minutes 
when Dempster signaled Race to cut sharply across the current 
toward a sandbar that touched the river’s surface just below a 
small, steep-sided island. There was hippo bait on the sandbar, 
and as they neared it, Dempster caught the burning eyes in his 
lamp’s cone of light. Race, from the motor seat, could see noth¬ 
ing yet. He sat there with darkness all around him, concentrating 
his attention on Dempster, depending on him for guidance. 
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Dempster had him take the dinghy above the island so that 
they could make use of the downward current in the maneuver¬ 
ing that was to come. Then he signaled Race to turn abruptly 
left, and, a minute later, picked up the eyes again. Now was the 
time; and Dempster thrust his left arm out once more and fol¬ 
lowed this by the rotary motion of his right index finger. 

The dinghy roared ahead, straight for the crocodiles. When 
they were about fifteen yards from their quarry. Race caught 
sudden sight of the reflected red eyes, so awesome and ominous 
to one who was seeing them for the first time. Dempster, con¬ 
centrating on the reptiles, on his rifle, and on his deadly mission, 
nevertheless sensed Race’s high tension. He sensed it and dis¬ 
missed it, for the man at the motor kept to his course until they 
were but five yards from the milling crocodiles. 

It was then that Race surrendered to his instincts. He sud¬ 
denly throttled down. The fast-flowing river, seizing its chance, 
swept the boat along. 

They missed the sandbank, and the crocodiles receded be¬ 
hind them. 

There were no words between them then, but Dempster 
motioned wildly to Race to throttle up, to head back into the 
current. The big man did so. 

They climbed upriver to the island again and repeated the 
maneuver, which carried them down to the crocodiles. Again, to 
Dempster’s disgust, Race’s nerve failed at the last critical second. 

Bryan shouted crossly over the motor’s biting cough: 
“What the bloody hell do you think you’re doing, Race? I 
thought this was going to be easy for you?” 

The big man made no reply, but instead headed upriver for 
still another attempt without waiting for Dempster’s instructions. 
For a third time he repeated exactly his initial failure—moved 
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full speed into the reptile group, saw the menacing eyes flame in 
Dempster’s lamp-beam, and then as they came closer, closer, 
faltered and swerved. By now, however, the crocodiles had had 
enough disturbance for one night and were beginning to disperse. 

Dempster decided to pass on to the next hippo carcass, 
which was pegged into the sandy beach at the concave side of 
a river bend. Here the current made the handling of the boat 
easier, and Race was able to control his last-minute attack of 
nerves and ride straight in. Dempster shot two reptiles, one after 
the other. He had Race land about thirty yards below the bait 
and helped him beach the boat. Then Dempster walked quietly 
along the sandy shore to the point off which the remaining croco¬ 
diles were irresolutely milling because of the recent hubbub. 
Dempster stood watching them for a good ten minutes while he 
located each crocodile and made sure none was lurking under 
the surface to seize him. Then, motioning brusquely for Race to 
remain behind, he waded in after them. 

“For Chrissake, Dempster!” Race whispered tautly. 

When Bryan had gone about ten yards into the shallow 
water. Race’s concern overcame the big man. He switched on 
his pocket flashlight and turned its beam on Dempster. 

The hunter was startled to see his own shadow cast on the 
river ahead of him. Containing a surge of anger, he aimed and 
fired from five yards at a crocodile. He killed it, a ten-footer, and 
waded to grab it by one foot and drag it in to the bank. The 
other saurians disappeared. 

Seething, Dempster said: “Race, what you bloody well de¬ 
serve is a court-martial!” 

“For Chrissake, Dempster, there was a croc behind you. 
I saw it.” 

Bryan snorted. “That’s a lot of bull! Why the hell do you 
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think I waited ten minutes before I went in? I located every one 
of them first.” 

Race made a supplicating gesture. “Well, I honestly 
thought I saw one.” 

Dempster, sighing, switched off his blala lamp. Softening 
his tone, he said: “Okay, okay. But, for God’s sake, don’t do 
that again. With you shining that light on me, they could see me 
like a lighthouse. I had to stop and fire or they’d have come 
for me.” 

Race groaned under his breath. Aloud, blurring the words 
with his embarrassment, he said: “Oh, Christ, Dempster, I’m 
useless at this.” He had his pride, and this was a hard moment 
for him. He walked back to the boat. 

Dempster called: “Don’t take it like that! Do you think I 
didn’t make the same mistakes when I began?” 

From there they returned to the first carcass. It was a quar¬ 
ter to midnight. Race said determinedly: “Okay; I’ll get in to it 
this time.” 

He did. Dempster killed another crocodile. 

Much later, on the way back to camp, Bryan could not re¬ 
sist asking: “How do you like crocodile-hunting, Race? Still 
money for jam?” 

The big man ruefully shook his shaggy head. When he 
spoke, it was without bluster. “Dempster, I just want to say one 
thing: you’re not going to last long—not if you keep this up. 
Take my advice, old man—quit while the quitting’s good.” 

Bryan’s laughter reached out into the night, which wound 
about them and the core of the campfire’s light like a soft, black 
cocoon. Race’s words were an accolade because they were 
tinged with a strong man’s envy. 
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Next day, regretting the way he had piled into Race, Demp¬ 
ster persuaded him to go fishing. They caught a dozen fat bream, 
two vundu—a species of barbel—and six sharp-toothed tiger 
fish. On their return they passed a group of five crocodiles lazing 
in the sun and Dempster reflected how good it was, for a change, 
to leave them in peace. They beached the dinghy near camp and 
there met a very fat native, bloated with kaffir beer so that the 
shirtless top of his soft stomach lapped over his faded khaki 
trousers. 

“I see you,” the native said, smiling tentatively. 

“I see you. What is it you want?” 

The native looked into the boat and kept his eyes there 
greedily. 

“I was thinking maybe I could buy some fish from you,” he 

said. 

Dempster knew that the native had no intention of paying 
for them. He nodded and pointed to the vundu, one of which 
must have weighed thirty pounds or more. “Take those,” he 
offered. He intended to save the tiger fish for his own boys and 
the smaller, tastier bream for Race and himself. 

“I thank you, nkosaan.” The native bent over to grab the 
fish by their gills. 

Dempster asked, curiously: “Have you lived here a long 
time?” 

“Nkosaan, I was bom here.” They were just above Feira, 
near the border of Mozambique. 

Dempster said: “Ah! And are there many crocodiles below, 
on Portuguese land?” He always tried to leam what he could 
about the river and its potentialities. 

“Nkosaan, the waters are full of them!” 

Impatiently, Dempster said: “No! Do not just give me any 
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answer because you think I like it. Think carefully!” 

The vundu must have been heavy, and the native shifted, 
flexing his arms a little. “Nkosaan, many times I have walked on 
Portuguese land. There are many, many crocodiles there.” Look¬ 
ing up at Dempster, he added earnestly: “We would be very 
happy if you killed all these devils which eat our people.” 

“I thank you,” Dempster said, and tucked the information 
away in his mind for later reference. 

At five o’clock one afternoon in July, Dempster awoke 
from his day’s sleep. 

He shouted: “Tea, Joseph!” but when tea came, it was not 
Joseph who brought it. 

“Mussolini!” 

Bryan was delighted after so long a time to see again the 
tall, lithely built Sindebele. Grinning, he looked Mussolini up 
and down, took in his white panama-type hat, his bright- 
patterned cotton shirt, his fresh gray flannels, his pointed brown 
shoes shining through a light coating of dust. 

Dempster asked: “What does this native want here? We 
do not want natives here with new shoes and socks! We do not 
want clerks: we want men.” He called: “Joseph! Drive this 
native out of our camp! We do not want him here!” 

Mussolini, appreciating the spirit behind this badinage, 
bared his teeth in a showy smile. 

“ Habbe, nkosaan—have I walked for two days and two 
nights to get a welcome like this?” 

“Two days?” Dempster raised his eyebrows and then let 
his eyes travel again from the Sindebele’s head to his toes. “Two 
nights? In those clean clothes?” 

Mussolini gave an embarrassed little laugh. “Nkosaan, you 
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must know that I changed into them just before coming to you!” 

Joseph had sidled up, giggling, enjoying the show. Demp¬ 
ster turned to him and spread his hands wide in a gesture of 
resignation. 

“What are we going to do with this man, Joseph?” he ap¬ 
pealed. 

The Zulu’s giggles grew in volume. 

Dempster turned back to his old hippo scout. “Mussolini, 
have you returned to work with us?” 

“But of course!” 

“Huh!” Dempster said, firing a last teasing round. “It is 
obvious that there is no meat at home 1 ” 

They all laughted together, glad to be three. Then there 
was silence as Dempster drank his tea. Mussolini shifted im¬ 
patiently from one foot to the other, his expression changing 
subtly from confident good humor to mild doubt to worry— 
worry that, perhaps, nkosaan did not want him back, had no 
place for him in his new organization. 

Presently Mussolini said: “Nkosaan, I see by the barrels 
that you are again shooting many.” 

Dempster nodded. “Not like the Kariba Gorge, but enough. 
What time did you arrive, Mussolini?” 

“The sun was in the middle.” 

“Have you eaten?” 

“Ya. Thank you, nkosaan. Nga bonga” 

“Good!” Then Dempster said seriously: “We have plenty 
of hippos just now and do not need you for that.” 

“Eh-heh,” Mussolini said, obviously disappointed. 

“But we have no gaff boy.” 

Mussolini cocked his head to one side. “You wish me to 


do this work?” 
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“If you think you are able.” 

The Sindebele’s face lit up with cheerful pride. “This war¬ 
rior can do it well.” 

“Are you not frightened, then?” 

Mussolini stared at him in seeming amazement. “Nkosaan! 
Of course I am not!” 

“That is good.” In truth, Dempster was pleased to have 
him back, for he felt that the boy was an old and dependable 
helper. With a good gaff boy he could step up the tempo of his 
hunting. He could ride full-throttled into the queuing crocodiles 
as he had done in the Kariba Gorge, getting two at each charge 
with the certainty that neither would be carried off by the strong 
current and lost. 

There was a happy air of reunion in the camp that evening. 
After Dempster had explained carefully to the Sindebele what he 
should and should not do when the time came for speedy action, 
the three set out together in the dinghy. 

At the first hippo bait, Bryan saw more than a dozen pair 
of saurian eyes, and with a feeling of mingled elation and con¬ 
fidence he gave Joseph the signal to charge them. The outboard 
accelerated quickly, carrying them excitedly forward. They 
neared the feeding group. Eyes rushed at them and then the 
outlines of the reptiles became clear in the bright beam, big and 
ugly, suggestive of terrible dangers. Two crocodiles were at the 
carcass, their jaws clamped on the flesh with grim purpose. One 
lashed its body round with terrifying power. 

Dempster, poised to shoot, had selected his targets when 
sudden instinct warned him that all was not well behind him in 
the boat. His concentration dispersed, he turned quickly to see 
Mussolini drop his gaff with a clatter on the dinghy’s metal floor. 
In a complete surrender to fear he let his head drop down almost 
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between his knees, and he gripped both gunwales of the boat and 
swayed from one side to the other. 

“Ho-ho-ho-ho,” he moaned. “Give me strength!” 

Joseph, taking it all in, swerved away from the reptiles into 
the current. When they were out of danger, he began to laugh 
at Mussolini. 

“This brave warrior!” he roared. 

Mussolini’s movements were now rocking the boat. Demp¬ 
ster saw his whole body was convulsed in violent paroxysms. 

Then Mussolini groaned: “I did not know it was like this!” 

Joseph, at Bryan’s signal, turned the boat in to a sandy 
beach and ran it hard aground. Grinning broadly, he switched 
off the motor. They were several hundred yards below the hippo 
bait. Mussolini released a long and tremulous moan, then said 
in a voice barely louder than a whisper: “I am sorry, nkosaan. 
I did not know what it would be to ride so fast into nyo-koko at 
night! Those eyes!” 

Dempster, remembering how Harry Race, whose courage 
he respected, had reacted in a similar circumstance, could not 
find it in himself to be angry. 

“Ah!” he said, without rancor. “So this warrior is not 
frightened—so he told me.” 

Mussolini shook his head for several seconds. “Nkosaan,” 
he murmured, “I am the bull of the hippos. I am not the bull of 
the crocodiles.” 

“It is so.” Dempster nodded his grave assent. “It will be 
better if you get out of the boat and walk back to camp while 
Joseph and I do the hunting.” 

In spite of it all, he was still glad to have Mussolini back 
among them. There were plenty of other things he could do. 
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Early in August, when he was working up toward Chirundu 
again, the first rumors came to him from natives along the river 
that three European warriors were hunting for crocodiles. They 
had a new boat, the bush telegraph related, several shining new 
outboard motors, new rifles, new clothes, and new beards. Each 
time the report came to him, Dempster tried to stifle a sharp 
surge of resentment. So far as he knew, he was the first to shoot 
crocodiles as a career—successfully—on the Zambezi, and he 
had come to consider the river almost as his own private pre¬ 
serve. Why not? He had seen the vision and had taken the 
unknown risks to prove it real; he had by harsh experience dis¬ 
counted the value of huntmg in the rainy season; he had devel¬ 
oped original and daring ways of killing his quarry; he had taken 
the early ridicule of family and friends because he would not 
relinquish his faith; and (perhaps illogically, he added this item 
to his sheet of costs) he had lost Peggy—all in the name of his 
feverish quest. More than that, and it was precisely here that his 
accumulation of resentments seemed to converge, the people of 
the Rhodesias were beginning, by an occasional short account of 
his activities in the press and mainly by word of mouth, to hear 
.of Dempster’s triumphs, and he felt sure it was these reports 
that had encouraged the new men to try their luck at the game 
he had proved. 

One afternoon in mid-month he was awakened by rifle¬ 
shots, which came, he reckoned, from about two miles upriver. 
The sounds of the shots reached him not as sharp cracks, as they 
might have done had they been close, but as a reverberating 
series of echoes. Dempster, thoroughly aroused, shouted for his 
tea, drank it hastily, and jumped into the dinghy with Joseph to 
investigate. They headed upstream in the direction of the rifle- 
fire. 
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When he sighted the other hunters, they were standing, on 
the shadow side of a bloated baobab, not far from their parked 
truck. He made a sign for Joseph to land. He was unprepared to 
discover—and his resentment lost some of its impetus—that his 
rivals were still in their teens: three husky, happy-seeming 
youngsters, who smiled when they saw him and met him at his 
boat. One of the youths, using the amiable greeting of the bush, 
said: “Mr. Dempster, I presume?” and held out his hand. 

“Yes,” Dempster said, taking it. “I heard shots.” 

The tallest of the young men—he must have been six feet 
two or three—had a round face, small for the rest of him, thick 
with freckles, and fuzzed by a half-inch reddish beard that 
hugged his skin in tight whorls. He said: “We got a kudu for the 
pot. We’ve heard a lot about you, Mr. Dempster. I hope you 
don’t mind if we try hunting crocodiles, too?” And, disarmingly, 
he continued without awaiting a reply: “With all your experi¬ 
ence, we thought you might be able to help us a lot with advice. 
You know: save us from making the mistakes you did in the 
beginning.” 

Dempster was unable to hold back a wry smile. He saw 
that their truck—in the back a jumble of beer crates, canned 
foods, wooden dinghy, expensive fishing tackle, high-powered 
rifles, and more gear than they would ever use—was not many 
weeks out of the dealer’s hands. “Well—” He hesitated, and 
then on a sudden impulse said: “Why not come down with me 
for a couple of days and watch how it’s done?” 

The three youngsters looked at him approvingly. 

«Why—that’s damned decent of you, Mr. Dempster!” 

Bryan felt very mature and experienced. To his own sur¬ 
prise, he said: “There’s plenty of room for us all. It’s a big river.” 

They all moved down to Dempster’s camp. They had heard 
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of his “fabulous” success, they told him, and had persuaded their 
well-to-do parents to stake their hunting partnership. They were 
eager to begin, they said, for they intended to hunt only until 
they had made their fortunes—a year or two, at most, they 
seemed to imply—and then retire. In their utter innocence, they 
looked on crocodile-hunting as a wonderfully exciting and re¬ 
markably happy-go-lucky way of life. Dempster tried to en¬ 
lighten them; but with superior, small smiles they thrust his 
deflationary comments aside in the obvious belief that these were 
merely the cautious backtrackings of an older man who did not 
wish to part with all his secrets. Yet when that night he let them 
accompany Joseph and himself—they in their own heavy boat— 
their youthful bluster was laid bare; for at the moment of the 
kill they held back and would not approach the crocodiles closer 
than about ten yards. 

When Dempster waded in thigh-deep and shot another 
reptile, they watched from a distance. Then one of them, greatly 
daring, walked to the water’s edge and from a range of ten yards 
fired at a pair of luminous eyes. At that distance he succeeded 
only in wounding his target, and after a momentary frenzy of 
whipped water there were no crocodiles left in the area. 

Dempster splashed to shore. “That’s no way to do it,” he 
complained, without heat. “You’ve got to wade in after them if 
you want to get skins.” 

The boy peevishly muttered something about unnecessary 

risks. 

“Unnecessary risks, hell!” Dempster retorted. “Shooting 
from a distance, as you do, is bound to result only in wounding 
them. That's unnecessary cruelty!” 

It was at this point that the three youngsters lost interest in 
Dempster as tutor and guide. They sulked for half an hour. 
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dippos often look sad and sentimental, but they were perfectly capable of smashing Dempster’s boat and killing one of his boys 
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A baobab tree, which, Dempster said, “looks 
like a fat old woman entering her bath.” 
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then left him to continue his hunting, alone with Joseph. Next 
morning when he returned to camp, the tall youth with freckles 
told him they had decided to leave. “We’ll pick up the tricks for 
ourselves,” he said pettishly, not looking at Dempster. 

They drove off in the truck at a few minutes past seven. 

“We’ll show you, Dempster!” one yelled back brashly. 
“We’ll shoot you right out of the river!” 

They were merely kids, Dempster told himself, refusing to 
be provoked. 

There came a time, not long after, when Dempster had to 
face the fact that he had indeed become dangerously overconfi¬ 
dent. The specific incident that revealed this to him took place 
one night when he waded in after a group of crocodiles which 
had managed somehow to drag his hippo bait into deeper water. 
He was still nearly ten yards from his quarry when the water 
shelved down, first to his knees, then his thighs. 

He paused. He knew that wisdom dictated retreat, but 
vanity bade him continue. He edged deeper and deeper until he 
was but five feet from the nearest reptile. But the water tugged 
at his waist, and the current, driving hard at the soft sand bot¬ 
tom, made his footing uncertain. 

The confidence he felt in shallower water deserted him. 
Yet he was close enough now to shoot, and retreat seemed ridicu¬ 
lous. Aiming, he saw that the trajectory of his shot was going to 
be quite flat, and he feared the bullet would ricochet off the angle 
of bony skull. His relief on seeing the reptile turn turtle in instant 
death was of short duration. Reaching forward, he grabbed the 
front leg nearest him and stood perfectly still in waist-deep 
water, unable to fire his rifle and with eight or nine hungry man- 
eaters around him. He was a long way from shallow water. He 
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stood there in an agony of indecision, straining to hold the dead 
weight of the crocodile against the force of the current. Sand 
washed treacherously from under his feet. He had to move with¬ 
out delay to firmer ground. 

Suddenly he felt a scraping bump against his calves, rasping 
his skin and nearly knocking him off balance. 

A crocodile! 

On panic’s edge, he froze, retaining his grip on the dead 
reptile. The water gurgled around it and around him. He re¬ 
mained still for several endless minutes and at last began to 
move sideways, very slowly, toward the sandbank, momentarily 
expecting to stub into a submerged reptile. It was a cool night, 
yet sweat poured out of his body—into his eyes so that they 
smarted, down the small of his back, under his arms. Then he 
was safe in ankle-deep water. He began to shiver and shake. He 
could feel each drop of icy sweat standing on his skin. When he 
climbed into the dinghy he said nothing to Joseph. 

The moon was nearly full. 

Joseph said: “I see that smile, nkosaan! What happened?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

The Zulu knew him very well. “It is obvious that you have 
just had a hard time.” 

“Damn it! I said it was nothing!” Bryan’s nerves were be¬ 
ginning to catch up with him now, bare and jangling. He was 
fully aware that he had not recently made the use he should have 
made of his native caution, his common sense, and his accumu¬ 
lated knowledge of nyo-koko. Danger was inherent in his work. 
Foolhardy risks were not. 

That night he quit hunting more than three hours earlier 
than was his custom. 
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All during that season he kept jeeping barrels of salted skins 
to the Otto Beit Bridge. From there they were picked up by 
trucks, transported to Salisbury, and warehoused while awaiting 
shipment to Bryan’s Portuguese buyer. The hunter was reason¬ 
ably content. He knew that the season’s profits would pay off his 
debt to his father and pare a large slice off his larger obligation 
relating to his tobacco-growing misfortune. Early in September 
he decided to hunt again above the bridge, but first made one 
long scouting journey with Joseph to look over that well- 
remembered area of his most remarkable success, the Kariba 
Gorge. He found that surveying for the Kariba hydroelectric 
scheme had begun, bringing great activity with it. The few croco¬ 
diles left in the shadowy divide now provided only occasional pot 
shots for the teams of surveyors in their leisure hours. The gorge, 
for Dempster, would never be the same. 

He returned to serious hunting, sometimes alternating his 
various night methods with shooting by day from trenches; and 
it was in September 1950 that he first seriously considered the 
idea of a crocodile farm. His thoughts were led into this channel 
in a roundabout way. 

Having noticed that several sizable crocodiles came to bask 
there in the sun, Dempster one night instructed his boys to dig 
a trench for the next day’s hunting in a sandy shore at the mouth 
of the Losito River. About sixty yards from the water’s edge and 
almost overhung by bramble thicket, the exact location for the 
trench had been chosen by him with care. At four o’clock in the 
morning he slid into the shallow cavity and waited for daylight 
to come. 

As the dark paled into dawn, the bush awoke. When it was 
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light enough for unlimited vision, Dempster, leaning on an el¬ 
bow, looked over the low guardian mound of sand. At the far 
bank of the Losito he saw a herd of kudu moving with delicate 
grace down to the water. He watched with an outdoorsman’s 
delight as the antelopes, picking their way, held themselves on 
a fine edge of alertness to possible danger. A large buck took the 
lead, his nose twitching, held high, his wonderful corkscrew 
horns thrust well back. Presently the buck stood absolutely still, 
poised yet ready for flight. A moment later he snorted twice as 
if to tell the herd that he had listened, looked, and tested the air 
with his sensitive nose and that all was well. He waded among 
the reeds into the river. Slowly he lowered his lips to the surface 
and then, in a final surrender to thirst and desire, began to drink, 
sucking the water in gratefully. 

Dempster had not observed the first large crocodile gliding 
in, almost invisible beneath the surface. Suddenly he caught sight 
of its nostrils and eyes, like small pimples in the water, moving 
silently to the reedy drinking-place where the game came. Then 
it was ready. 

In one flashing movement the big reptile swiveled round on 
its front legs, crashed its terrible tail through the reeds. The blow 
landed with a pile-driver thud on the hindquarters of the drink¬ 
ing antelope, and the kudu was on his side in the water. Again 
the crocodile moved with blinding speed and Dempster saw two 
others join in the swift attack from nowhere. Now the three 
saurians, working as a well-knit team, seized the bellowing kudu 
in their long, steely jaws and, arching their backs in unison, be¬ 
gan to pull their victim into deep water. The crocodiles worked 
silently, deadly certain of every move. Even from the distance 
of his observation post, Dempster was able to see the bulging of 
the buck’s eyes in his last terrified moments of life. 
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There were half a hundred in the kudu herd. For the first 
seconds of the unequal duel they stared at the struggle. Then 
they stampeded. The sound of their hoofs boomed in Dempster’s 
ears. 

In his blind, he had an almost irresistible impulse to save 
the kudu buck. Reason told him that he could do nothing. He 
was too far away. He heard the last hysterical bellow of the 
antelope and it disappeared beneath the surface. The win nin g 
concentric circles faded, and for several minutes the bush and 
the river were married in silence. The sun shone, slanting, from 
the distant east. No breath of wind ruffled the surface of the 
stream: it was placid and at peace. After a while the crocodiles 
reappeared with their inert and lifeless prey. Casually they de¬ 
posited it on an islet sandbank for that night’s linin g 

Dempster settled back, lighting his pipe, wondering if after 
this cruel example of nature’s law the crocodiles would come out 
to bask in their usual way. He thought they might be past their 
regular hour if they came at all, but he dared not move now in 
daylight from his hiding-place lest the birds announce him and 
ruin all chances for hunting. He prepared for a long and pos¬ 
sibly profitless wait. 

After a while, looking for a firm twig with which to clean 
his pipe, he chanced to glance under the brambles and noticed 
an unusual concentration of damp humus piled above the paler 
sand. He reached and idly dug a hole in the humus, fingering the 
molding matter away. Six inches down his fingertips found 
something hard and smooth. His interest was caught now. He 
leaned toward the humus and with both hands cleared more of 
it aside. 

“Eggs!” he murmured. “Wonder what the hell they’re doing 
here.” 
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He scooped more of the nest open, until finally he had ex¬ 
posed it all, a more or less circular area about two feet in di¬ 
ameter with a top layer of about twenty eggs and more visible 
beneath that. He picked one up and examined it—about the size 
of a turkey’s egg, the shell off-white m color, with darker beige 
freckles. He rapped it with his knuckles and it did not break. 
He put the egg down on the sand and hit at it, ignoring his sting¬ 
ing knuckles, and then finally cracked it open with his blows. 
Inside was a perfectly formed, four-inch embryo crocodile. 

Then the thought came to him: would it be possible to col¬ 
lect eggs in quantity and hatch crocodiles in captivity? Even in 
nature the young fended for themselves from the moment they 
cracked their shells into a larger world. He recalled having read 
somewhere that they had farmed alligators in Florida. Why not 
crocodiles in Africa? He played with the idea, but at last 
shrugged it off. He was a hunter, not a farmer. Besides, such a 
venture would demand a large amount of capital. There was no 
point in thinking of such things until he had paid off every penny 
he owed. He dozed off for a while, and when he wakened with 
an anxious start it was ten o’clock, with the sun high. 

With care bom of experience he peered round the mound 
of sand. At once his eyes lit on two crocodiles—two of the three, 
he guessed, which had killed the kudu buck—as they lumbered 
slowly out of the river toward their favorite sun-baked apron of 
sand. As always, Dempster watched them with a great concen¬ 
tration of interest. Everything about the crocodile fascinated 
him. At a cursory glance they seemed to move onto dry land 
with difficulty, dragging their baggy stomachs, stra inin g forward 
like creaking, obsolete tanks; but closer and kindlier examination 
showed their lurchings to be less awkward than they seemed. 
Indeed, the reptiles waddled almost lithely, half lifting their 
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heavy bodies off the ground, legs bent, with a harsh economy of 
movement. 

The two settled down to enjoy the sun, and their birds came 
to claim their company. Dempster shot one, and the second slid 
with alarm into the protecting river, but presently returned with 
a third. That morning the hunter was able to get them all. He felt 
that he had avenged the dead buck, which still lay in the hot 
sun of the sandy islet. 


He could not forget the rewarding slaughter of the Kariba 
Gorge. There were surely other places where nyo-koko was just 
as plentiful, he kept thinking, and whenever he set up a new 
camp he visited the neighboring kraals and asked if the natives 
there knew of good hunting. 

In October he questioned an ancient warrior, bald and 
bent, who used an assegai to lean on. 

“Nkosaan, why do you not go to the place where the water 
overflows?” 

“Old man, what are you saying?” 

There was a wise look in the ancient’s eyes. “Nkosaan, be¬ 
low the great bridge there is a place on the river where the banks 
are low. When it rains and the water swells, the river overflows 
the banks. I have seen it with my own eyes, this water over¬ 
flowing. It covers the land a distance from here to the other side 
of that hill.” He indicated a distance of about two miles. 

Dempster said: “Ah! The Manna Pools’” 

“The water stops there,” the old man said, merely nodding 
at the interruption, “and it fills all the valleys. Then it stops rain¬ 
ing and it flows no more, but these waters in the valleys never 
dry up. Nkosaan, I am telling you on my oath that since you 
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started hunting you have never seen so many crocodiles as there 
are in those still pools!” 

Subduing a thrill of excitement, Dempster nodded. “Thank 
you, old man,” he said. “Take your spear and go cut yourself 
some meat from my hippo bait.” 

The rainy months were near, once again. It was time to call 
it a season, and Bryan had no complaints. He moved down to 
the bridge at Chirundu and was surprised to find there the truck 
owned by the three youths he had met two months before. It 
showed signs of rough usage—one badly bent fender where it 
had collided with a tree, scraped paint, a heavy coating of dust. 
When he approached, the youngsters stepped unsmiling from the 
cab to greet him. He hardly recognized them in their tom clothes 
and patchy beards. 

“Hello, you chaps,” Dempster said cheerfully. “Have any 
luck?” 

One said: “Sure. We shot hundreds!” 

Dempster raised his brows. “Damn good! Let’s have a 
look at the skins to see if you’ve salted them properly.” 

Another youngster coughed in embarrassment. “Mr. 
Dempster, the skins we got are still in the river.” 

Bryan got no more out of them. But Joseph, after ques¬ 
tioning one of their boys, gave him the news that in more than 
two months they had taken only three skins. Dempster knew 
that the boys would never return to crocodile-hunting, and he 
found in himself an ineffable regret that they had not done bet¬ 
ter. They had been so eager, so keen, so sure that they were on 
the highroad to fortune when he had first come upon them; and 
now they were crushed. He did not try to speak to them again. 
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In Salisbury, Dempster’s first call was upon the Minister of 
Game and Forests—a pleasant-looking man wearing glasses and 
a creamy Palm Beach suit. Bryan said to him: “I’d like to get 
permission to hunt on the Manna Pools. Is that possible?” 

The Minister shook his head. “My dear Dempster, didn’t 
you know? We are allowing no more fishing or hunting in those 
areas.” Then, frowning, he added: “We’re allowing no more 
crocodile-hunting along the Zambezi, either. It’s been like that 
for the past eight months.” 

Dempster stared at him. “But—but surely you consider 
crocodiles to be vermin!” 

The Minister sighed. “This might be hard for the average 
person to understand,” he said, “but surely you should know 
that shooting any creature in vast numbers upsets the balance 
of nature.” 

“Good God! You’re serious!” 

“I am indeed.” 

Bryan stared at him for a long moment. Then he turned 
and strode out into the sunlit street. He had walked the side¬ 
walks for more than an hour, blind to shops, people, traffic, 
when he started to laugh quietly to himself. 

Was not most of Africa open to him? And if he wanted to 
continue on the Zambezi, was there not still Mozambique to try? 



CHAPTER FOUR 





0 


Trouble in Tete 


This was one rainy season when Dempster had no urge to re¬ 
turn to Natal, that province teeming with memories he longed 
to lose and with associations now unwanted. Peggy was there, 
but not for him; she had made that clear. Defeat, then, was 
there, and with it his own dissentient surrender, gallingly at 
cross-purposes with his nature. His need was for escape, for 
peace and forgetfulness. 

He looked for escape, that January, in Lourengo Marques, 
capital of Mozambique. Seaport and resort town, it was a place 
of predictably fine weather at this time, of civilized comfort, and 
of the raw materials for fun if a visitor cared to mix them to¬ 
gether. There was a beach of fine white sand, night clubs noisy 
with castanets and Latin rhythms, half a dozen good hotels. 

Dempster checked in at the Polana, the grandest of these, 
which rose in pure, pale marble above its neighbors, golden 
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spray vines hugging its walls. Dempster’s windows overlooked 
the private green-tiled swimming-pool, which each day shim¬ 
mered up at him, cool and inviting. 

For his first weeks there he was content to relax in the sun, 
letting it bake the rheumatic aches and tiredness from his tense 
muscles and wiry frame. Then, one morning after a swim, he lay 
stretched out beside the pool on a multicolored deck sofa, his 
eyes shut, in that familiar, dreamy state poised halfway between 
sleep and awareness. He heard voices near at hand, and sleep 
slid away. He let his lids part, just enough to see through. 

Two girls in swim suits moved into his vision. About 
twenty-two or three, he estimated. They took possession of the 
sofa next to his. The smaller of the two, a lively brunette with 
skin of honey tan, her form deliciously, provocatively rounded, 
rose to her feet again, adjusting a slipped shoulder strap. She 
focused a tiny camera on her companion, who stretched with 
self-conscious languor on the sofa. Dempster had noted early in 
his stay that there were two women guests at the hotel for every 
man. 

The girl with the camera released the shutter. It was a 
cheap camera and made a loud click. She said: “Joyce, you 
know what? We ought to have our picture taken together for 
remembrance.” 

Her voice was provocative, with a little catch after an occa¬ 
sional hard consonant. Dempster watched them surreptitiously, 
enjoying himself. 

The small brunette had a button nose. When she smiled, it 
threatened to disappear entirely, and her teeth gleamed, even 
and very white. They were large teeth for the rest of her. 

At her suggestion, the other girl sat up with a quick, almost 
nervous motion, her bare shoulders weavmg. Taller, more angu- 
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lar than the brunette, she had a high, flatly smooth forehead, a 
slightly vaulted nose, and surprisingly full lips. She was not un¬ 
attractive. Her dark chestnut hair fell loosely to her shoulders. 
She said: “Fve an idea! Why not have someone take it for us?” 

“But, darling, we don’t know another soul in the hotel!” 

Both looked sidelong at Dempster. 

“Why not ask that man, Helen?” 

Dempster sighed, opening his eyes. He swung his legs down 
to the tiles, hot with sun. 

“I’d be delighted,” he said. 

The petite brunette let her right hand fly to her lips. 

“Oh! We thought you were asleep!” Her dark eyes smiled 
at him. 

“No, I don’t think I am, after all,” Dempster grinned. 

During the next week they formed a constant threesome. 
Helen and Joyce teased one another in friendly rivalry for 
Bryan’s attentions; and he found that each day he felt more and 
more relaxed. This was what he had come for: escape from his 
past. When she found a young man of her own, Joyce dropped 
out of the competition. Since by then Dempster had resolved that 
the softly curved brunette was the more attractive of the two 
girls, he found the new arrangement even more satisfying and 
interesting than the old. He and Helen had drinks and meals 
together. They swam. They drove aimlessly round the pleasant 
city in his jeep. They danced, flirted mildly, occasionally played 
golf. 

One evening, late in January, they went together to the 
Girrosol, a lively night club ideally located on the top floor of 
a tall, circular, downtown building. They shuffled together on the 
crowded floor—like night-club floors everywhere, far too small 
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for dancing—and presently joined a large and very gay party 
given by a trader from Bechuanaland who, having just come 
out of the bush, insisted on making the most of civilization’s 
bright lights. 

At a little past three in the morning the trader, beaming 
with bottled brotherly love, leaned toward Bryan. 

“I’ve fixed things for a braavleis down on the beach,” he 
confided. “You know: steaks with fresh-baked bread and butter. 
You’re welcome to join us with your girl.” 

An hour later Bryan and Helen, with a dozen other cou¬ 
ples, encircled the glowing embers of a log fire, which had been 
allowed to bum down nearly to the sand. It was cool here, next 
to the sea, and the heat welled out from the coals with a wel¬ 
come touch. With long, forked sticks they held sizzling, inch- 
thick steaks over the embers. There was a babble of high- 
pitched chatter. There was the succulent aroma of broiling beef. 
Every now and again an uninhibited laugh ran through the party 
like a happy wind. When the steaks were cooked, they ate them 
on loaves sliced lengthwise, so that the juices of the rare meat 
mingled with the melting butter and stained the bread. They 
washed each mouthful down with lager, drunk from the bottle. 

It was not long before approaching dawn reminded the 
tiring revelers of their beds. At last Dempster and the girl had 
the great expanse of beach to themselves. The fire still smol¬ 
dered, but there was a fresh breeze fingering in from the sea. 

Helen shivered involuntarily. 

Dempster jumped gallantly to his feet. He said: “I’ll get a 
rug from the jeep.” When he brought it back, he spread it be¬ 
tween the remnants of the bonfire and a white fishing boat, tilted 
high and dry on the sand. 

They lay side by side on the rug, close to each other but 
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lar than the brunette, she had a high, flatly smooth forehead, a 
slightly vaulted nose, and surprisingly full lips. She was not un¬ 
attractive. Her dark chestnut hair fell loosely to her shoulders. 
She said: “I’ve an idea! Why not have someone take it for us?” 

“But, darling, we don’t know another soul in the hotel!” 

Both looked sidelong at Dempster. 

“Why not ask that man, Helen?” 

Dempster sighed, opening his eyes. He swung his legs down 
to the tiles, hot with sun. 

“I’d be delighted,” he said. 

The petite brunette let her right hand fly to her lips. 

“Oh! We thought you were asleep!” Her dark eyes smiled 
at him. 

“No, I don’t think I am, after all,” Dempster grinned. 

During the next week they formed a constant threesome. 
Helen and Joyce teased one another in friendly rivalry for 
Bryan’s attentions; and he found that each day he felt more and 
more relaxed. This was what he had come for: escape from his 
past. When she found a young man of her own, Joyce dropped 
out of the competition. Since by then Dempster had resolved that 
the softly curved brunette was the more attractive of the two 
girls, he found the new arrangement even more satisfying and 
interesting than the old. He and Helen had drinks and meals 
together. They swam. They drove aimlessly round the pleasant 
city in his jeep. They danced, flirted mildly, occasionally played 
golf. 

One evening, late in January, they went together to the 
Girrosol, a lively night club ideally located on the top floor of 
a tall, circular, downtown building. They shuffled together on the 
crowded floor—like night-club floors everywhere, far too small 
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for dancing—and presently joined a large and very gay party 
given by a trader from Bechuanaland who, having just come 
out of the bush, insisted on making the most of civilization’s 
bright lights. 

At a little past three in the morning the trader, beaming 
with bottled brotherly love, leaned toward Bryan. 

“I’ve fixed things for a braavleis down on the beach,” he 
confided. “You know: steaks with fresh-baked bread and butter. 
You’re welcome to join us with your girl.” 

An hour later Bryan and Helen, with a dozen other cou¬ 
ples, encircled the glowing embers of a log fire, which had been 
allowed to bum down nearly to the sand. It was cool here, next 
to the sea, and the heat welled out from the coals with a wel¬ 
come touch. With long, forked sticks they held sizzling, inch- 
thick steaks over the embers. There was a babble of high- 
pitched chatter. There was the succulent aroma of broiling beef. 
Every now and again an uninhibited laugh ran through the party 
like a happy wind. When the steaks were cooked, they ate them 
on loaves sliced lengthwise, so that the juices of the rare meat 
mingled with the melting butter and stained the bread. They 
washed each mouthful down with lager, drunk from the bottle. 

It was not long before approaching dawn reminded the 
tiring revelers of their beds. At last Dempster and the girl had 
the great expanse of beach to themselves. The fire still smol¬ 
dered, but there was a fresh breeze fingering in from the sea. 

Helen shivered involuntarily. 

Dempster jumped gallantly to his feet. He said: “I’ll get a 
rug from the jeep.” When he brought it back, he spread it be¬ 
tween the remnants of the bonfire and a white fishing boat, tilted 
high and dry on the sand. 

They lay side by side on the rug, close to each other but 
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not touching. The breakers crashed into the beach a few yards 
distant and drained back into the sucking sea in a steady, un- 
altering rhythm. The girl shivered again. 

Aware of her, acutely aware of her delicate perfume, 
Dempster heard the thudding of his own heart, faster and louder 
than the incoming beat of waves. She was there beside him, 
drawing him with the chemistry of opposites. If he moved one 
finger of his left hand less than an inch, it would touch her. 
When he heard her sigh, very softly, he leaned over and she was 
there to meet him. He kissed her lips. They answered, and then 
he felt her pointed tongue invading his mouth. He did not hear 
the thunder of the sea. He did not realize that his hand had 
strayed from her waist. 

She disengaged her lips. She murmured: “No, Bryan!” 

Her eyes, inches from his own, seemed impossibly large in 
the pale, washed-out light of the moon. Something in them 
reached out and enveloped him, warm and protective as the 
womb, so that all his doubts in himself and in the world became 
distant and unreal and there was no truth but this shared 
urgency of desire. With a muted half sob, she was kissing him, 
free of will and control. 

In a while there was the roar of the breakers again, and 
the receding flow of the sea’s tendrils. The man and the girl lay 
quiet and content together until the first slanting rays of the sun 
touched the sand. 

When, two days later, Helen left for her distant home with 
Joyce, Dempster waved farewell with a newly awakened feeling 
of relief. He did not understand why he had begun again to 
think of Peggy. . . . 
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With the end of the rainy season he motored to Salisbury 
for the rendezvous he had arranged with Joseph and Mussolini. 
After loading his equipment in the two-wheeled trailer, all three 
drove downriver across the border into Mozambique. 

They stopped at Tete, the provincial administrative center, 
on the Zambezi’s southern shore. It was a small town, a jumble 
of low, white, mud dwellings, largely inhabited by native Afri¬ 
cans. Only the hotels, the homes and shops of a dozen prosper¬ 
ous traders, and the government buildings were made of white¬ 
washed brick. The town was dusty and sun-drenched and the 
men in it lazy: it seemed to Dempster that while they drank and 
boasted through the day, their unhappy women remained im¬ 
prisoned at home, peering hungrily out at the world through 
beadwork curtains. 

To the east, a quarter-mile from the town, was a terra-cotta 
fort, centuries old, the Portuguese flag flying dispiritedly over¬ 
head. Scattered through the town were scores of small, seedy- 
looking shops that dealt in shoes, cheap wines shipped from the 
far-off fatherland, bangles, beads, and brooches, beer from 
Lourengo Marques, bad brandies, dried beans, tinned meats, 
and big bags of mealie meal. 

Tete lacked many civilized amenities, running water among 
them. Queues of dark-s kinn ed water-carriers, some with don¬ 
keys, but many more with two four-gallon kerosene tins at each 
end of a bamboo pole, filed constantly down to the river’s edge. 
Through the heat of the afternoon Africans slept innocently on 
the dusty dirt sidewalks. Flies buzzed with the confidence of 
overwhelming numbers. 

Dempster arrived at high noon. He had a quick lunch at 
a hot, back-street hotel, then hurried to call at the customs office 
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for clearance of his equipment. This was his first tangle with 
Portuguese officialdom. 

An African policeman was the only man on duty. When 
Dempster demanded service, the African shook his woolly head. 
“Non possible,” he said, and pointed to the sky to indicate the 
sun’s position at five o’clock. 

Dempster was new to the town’s ways. He said: “But, 
damn it, I have to see the customs officer. I’m in a hurry to 
begin work.” 

The African shrugged. 

Slowly, pacing out his words, Dempster restated his case. 
Presently the policeman saw that further action was required. 
He disappeared. 

A few minutes later he turned up followed by a tousled 
young Portuguese in purple and white pajamas and a large, 
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and he had been roused from his customary siesta. His English 
was no more and no less adequate than Dempster’s Portuguese. 
They shouted at each other in the way men do when unable to 
make themselves understood, each berating the stupidity of the 
foreigner. After about fifteen minutes of this frustrating ex¬ 
change, the youthful assistant looked down at himself and, in a 
tide of color, realized that he was not properly dressed for offi¬ 
cial business. He retired, to reappear five minutes later in rum¬ 
pled whites. He shouted some more at Dempster and was 
shouted at in return; then he gave up the deadlocked battle with 
a shrug of deep resignation and went to knock, very quietly and 
anxiously, at the front door of his chiefs home, hard by. He 
knocked for a moment with a delicacy bom of fear rather than 
respect, then stood back timidly and listened. He repeated the 
process, still rapping with muted knuckles. When, after some 
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minutes there was no reply, Dempster rushed petulantly round 
to the back of the house. He banged on a window. A heavy- 
jowled woman opened the window, swore at him in a flood of 
Portuguese, and slammed it shut again. 

Dempster was wiser now. He gave up the attempt until 
five o’clock, as he should have done in the first instance. 

Dempster’s next chore, in this unfamiliar country, was to 
ask the Provmcial Intendant for a license to hunt. At nine 
o’clock in that mid-March morning he waited upon the Very 
pri gh Official in a one-storied government building that was 
guarded by spear-carrying natives in khaki uniforms and bare 
feet. In an anteroom a clerk accepted Bryan’s passport, eyed 
him with deliberate suspicion, and waved him to an unuphol¬ 
stered bench. 

Dempster was still seated there two hours later when a 
small Portuguese with glossily brilliantined hair came to tell 
him in halting English that the delay had been caused by diffi¬ 
culty in finding an interpreter. The explanation sounded hollow 
to Dempster. 

“Where is the Intendant?” he asked coldly. 

The clerk inclined his glossy head. The scent of brilliantine 
was powerful and offensive. Dempster followed the gesture with 
his gaze. 

Beyond the open door, across the narrow street, was the 
residence of the Intendant. Bryan saw through a window that 
the chief official of the province was entertaining. It seemed an 
odd hour for sipping liqueurs, but a dozen young men and 
women, dressed in their tropical best, seemed to be doing just 
that. Moving among them with exaggerated hostly gestures was 
a tall, middle-aged man, loose-slung and paunchy. Troops sleep¬ 
ily guarded the house. 
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As the minutes stretched past him, Dempster fought against 
a growing feeling of insignificance. The bench grew harder. 
Every now and again he caught sight of the Intendant looking 
with an expression of sour satisfaction out of the window in his 
direction. Dempster recalled that there had been high feeling 
during the war between the Portuguese and the British in Africa 
—the kind that often springs up between combatants and neu¬ 
trals. Perhaps it was a lingering trace of this former tension that 
gave the Intendant perverse pleasure in making him wait. Demp¬ 
ster, hoping it was no more than that, resolved to mind his 
temper and his tongue. He needed that license. 

Finally, at half past twelve, the Intendant strutted across 
the dusty street. As he passed into the government building, na¬ 
tive spear butts rapped staccato salutes on the bare wooden 
floor. He swaggered into his office without in any way acknowl¬ 
edging Dempster’s presence. 

A few minutes later a native stepped through the doorway 
and called: “We are ready,” in formal, funereal tones. Bryan 
rose stiffly to his feet and followed him in. 

Behind a desk fully eight feet long, cluttered with papers 
and silver inkstands, sat the Intendant, a big man, loose-jowled 
and indifferent, his pudgy fingers interlocked across a soft 
mound of stomach. At each end of the desk stood a native guard. 
Round the thickly carpeted room the green-and-red flags of 
Portugal were draped, and between them were trophies of the 
hunt—lion, buffalo, leopard, eland, and kudu. No invitation 
came for Dempster to seat himself. He stood before the desk, 
uneasy and beyond his depth. 

The Intendant snapped out a question in Portuguese. One 
of the African guards, acting as interpreter, relayed it to Demp¬ 
ster, unconsciously imitating the surly contempt of his master. 
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“What do you want here?” 

“Only the Intendant’s permission to hunt crocodiles com¬ 
mercially.” 

“But why come here for that?” 

“For the same reason,” Dempster said, “that I would go 
anywhere else.” 

The Intendant glared at him under dropping eyelids, seem¬ 
ing to take the reply as an intended affront. Then, coldly, he 
asked: “Have you a photograph of yourself?” 

“No.” 

With a thrust of both thick legs, the Intendant pushed back 
his swivel chair on casters and stood up. When he did, his jowls 
quivered like a disturbed aspic. 


“In that case,” he growled, spreading his arms and letting 
them drop to his thighs with their own weight, “I cannot talk to 
you further about any license. Come back to see me when you 



Dempster stared. “Twenty-five pounds?” 

“Yes. If you wish to hunt in this country, it will cost you 


that every month. In advance,” the Intendant said. 

Two days later, this time with the required photographs in 
his pocket, Dempster walked into the government building again. 

“I wish to see the Intendant,” he announced to the clerk. 

It was as if he had not spoken. The clerk’s pen continued 
to scratch and he did not look up from his work. Dempster felt 
a tap on his elbow. He tinned to face a man of about his own 
age, a tall man with handsome, regular features, smiling down 
at him. 
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“Perhaps I can be of help?” His English was barely ac¬ 
cented. 

“I’d be grateful.” 

The young Portuguese put Dempster’s request to the clerk 
in his own language. Then he turned back to Bryan. “He asks 
why you wish to see the Intendant.” 

“About my hunting license.” 

There was a further exchange with the clerk. Then the 
young man said: “It is not necessary that you see the Intendant. 
The clerk has your license for you. Have you photos?” 

Dempster handed them over. In a few minutes he was 
given his license. His temporary interpreter grinned when he saw 
Bryan puzzling over it. 

“May I write a translation of what it says? Would that help 
you?” 

Bryan grinned his thanks. 

When this was done, he saw that he had been given the 
right to hunt for one month, and that, as the Intendant had fore¬ 
warned, he would have to pay twenty-five pounds in advance 
for each monthly renewal. It was a stiff fee. Resenting it, he 
slapped the license down on the counter. 

“And that lousy piece of paper cost me twenty-five bloody 
quid!” 

When he looked for approval from his most recent ac¬ 
quaintance, whom he had thus far found so sympathetic, he was 
puzzled to note that the other was frowning. 

“Yes, that is true,” the Portuguese said. His voice was 
purring as before, but seemed devoid of warmth. “Don’t forget, 
you are shooting our reptiles.” 

“Look,” Dempster protested, “I’m grateful for your help. 
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Truly grateful. But why don’t you shoot them yourselves? God 
knows they’re killing off your Africans!” 

“If the Africans are stupid enough to go into the water,” 
the young Portuguese said with studied indifference, “then it is 
their own fault.” He nodded coolly and turned away. 


Dempster was staying at the Tete Hotel. He had run into 
other difficulties, beyond those of getting his license, each of 
them small, but adding to a total of simmering unpleasantness. 
He had had to report again to the town’s customs officer when 
the latter was on duty—a scrawny little man with long, horsy 
teeth—and had been told that he had to pay duty amoun ting to 
a quarter of the original value of all his equipment. He had 
tried to argue that his boat, his jeep, his rifle—indeed, all his 
gear—came under the heading of tools of his trade. He had 
argued that they should be considered not liable to duty, but the 
customs man pushed Dempster’s points stubbornly aside. Then 
he had made the basic error of asking the hunter how much he 
had paid for each item. Dempster saw the light. He succeeded 
in undervaluing everything by a great deal. He considered him¬ 
self quite justified in taking this course to combat a stupid ruling. 

By now he had begun to doubt his wisdom in coming to 
this strange and foreign land, but he was already so deeply in¬ 
volved that it would be even greater folly to withdraw. Each time 
his resentment simmered down, some small new irritation stirred 
it up again. He was charged ninety escudos—a little more than 
a pound—for a month’s port fees because he had beached his 
aluminum dinghy on the river’s bank within Tete’s town limits. 
Then the customs officer impounded his ammunition. 
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“I will allow you three hundred rounds a month,” the littli 
official pompously declared. 

“But that isn’t enough!” 

The customs man shrugged. It was no worry of his. 

On his third evening in the town, Bryan sat at a table neaj 
the L-shaped bar of the Tete Hotel with a bottle of lager beside 
him. His companion was the hotel-owner—a very thin, middle 
aged man who spoke English competently but with a distinci 
lisp. The room was hot and muggy, crowded and thick wit! 
smoke. It smelled of beer, tobacco, and human sweat. There 
were no women. The patrons ran through every shade of skir 
from white to sepia to black. The Portuguese hotelkeeper was 
interested in Dempster’s choice of a career. 

“When I was in the government s-service I used to sh-shool 
crocodiles myself,” he said, stumbling over his sibilants. “Foi 
s-sport, you understand. Not, like you, as a business. I used to 
sh-shoot them in the Buzi River, near Beira.” 

This kind of talk always interested Dempster. “Is that so? 
Were there many there?” 

“Many crocodiles? The Buzi was full of them, Mr. Demp¬ 
ster!” 

Bryan tipped back his beer, letting it run down steadily to 
slake his thirst. When he straightened up, he saw the handsome 
young man he had met in the government building enter the 
room and push through the crowd next to the bar. He was im¬ 
maculately dressed in a white suit, freshly pressed. His necktie 
—in a zigzag of scarlet and blue—was a bit loud for Dempster’s 
taste. 

“You’re lucky, though,” Bryan remarked to the innkeeper. 
He kept his eyes on the man at the bar. 

“Lucky?” 
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“Well, yes. I have to pay twenty-five pounds a month to 
hunt here. You can go to our country and hunt for nothing.” He 
made no attempt to lower his voice. 

The newcomer fingered his zigzag necktie. He snorted, 
pointing to Dempster, and made a loud comment in Portuguese. 
Bryan recognized the one word Inglez. There was a general 
snigger from the men near the bar. The proprietor smiled un¬ 
comfortably, one side of his mouth twitching. Dempster felt a 
flood of warmth. 

“What did he say?” 

The innkeeper hesitated. “He is s-saying that you are al¬ 
ways complaining about our Portuguese laws—and about pay¬ 
ing twenty-five pounds for a month’s hunting license.” 

“Is that afi?” 

“He—he is not polite.” 

“What did he say?” Dempster insisted. 

“He s-say why don’t you get out of our country if you do 
not like how we do things.” 

All eyes were on Dempster now, mocking and curious, 
neither hostile nor friendly, but balanced somewhere between as 
if waiting to be pushed one way or the other. He had the feeling 
that here and now he was facing a crisis; that he would be judged 
and treated by the people of Tete by the way he met this chal¬ 
lenge. The time for discretion, he decided abruptly, was not 
now. 

He rose to his feet. A path opened between him and the 
man in the zigzag tie. The chatter that had filled the bar was 
reduced to an electric hum. Dempster hated the prospect of a 
man-to-man fight in a public bar, but he knew he had to take 
his chances. If it did come to blows, he reflected swiftly, he was 
unlikely to win, for the Portuguese was inches taller than him- 
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self, wider at the shoulders, more powerfully built in every way. 
Chin out, making a show of confidence, he stepped up to his 
challenger. 

“Right, then: what were you saying about me?” Dempster 
demanded. He held his hands loosely fisted at his sides. His 
fingertips felt the film of sweat on his palms. The faces around 
him glistened in the hot and humid atmosphere of the bar. 

The larger man’s eyes slid from Dempster to his compa¬ 
triots. He made a remark to them in Portuguese, half laughing. 

“Damn it,” Dempster said, surprised at how coolly his 
words came out, “speak English so I can understand you!” 

“Indeed, yes. I said: ‘Why don’t you go and do your hunt¬ 
ing under the Union Jack?’ ” 

“Because I’m hunting here.” Dempster let his voice rise a 
little, riding on tight-reined anger. “What the hell has it to do 
with you?” 

The answer came after a deliberately scornful stare: “If 
you can’t afford twenty-five pounds a month you’re no hunter, 
Mr. Dempster. You’re a hunter’s ass!” 

The fury rose in him then, making a puppet of him and 
pulling the strings. Dempster swung up his right hand, opening 
it on the way, and whipped his palm hard across the other’s 
cheek. Instantly the blow traced the white outline of his fingers. 

Utter silence gripped the room, broken only by a hissing 
intake of breath from the Portuguese, who stood rooted by the 
bar. Suddenly he flicked his eyes from side to side as if to take 
in the effect of Dempster’s insult on the others. Then, wild-eyed, 
he dove with both his hands for Dempster’s throat and wound 
his long fingers round it. He squeezed, growling like an animal. 

Dempster needed air, tried to breathe, felt a stab of hot 
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pain in his throat, and could not. Desperate, he drove his right 
fist into his opponent’s stomach, felt it bury itself in flesh. The 
grip on his throat did not relax. His sight began to blur. 

Dempster caught at the choking hands, but they were 
straining viciously at his windpipe and did not budge. He slid 
his grip down to the wrists anchored there. He jerked at them 
with all his strength, knowing it was his last chance, jerked 
down and out and away. As he felt the long nails of the Portu¬ 
guese rake his neck, leaving it warmly wet and stinging, he 
sucked in air. 

Governed still by fury, Bryan lashed out again with his 
fist, his whole weight behind it, and hit his enemy just under the 
chin so that his fist slid mto soft neck. He was surprised to see 
him plummet back with a gasping groan, arms flailing, into the 
bar. Not being fastened to the floor, this heavy piece of furni¬ 
ture tipped back, balanced for an unbelievably long moment of 
indecision, then crashed over on its side with a cacophony of 
breaking glass. Hardly had it settled when the vinous scent of 
brandy overpowered the more mundane ones of sweat, beer, and 
brilkantine. His white suit soiled, his zigzag tie askew, the hand¬ 
some young man—no longer handsome—rose shakily from his 
seat on the floor. He ran wildly out, alone, into the street. 

At once Dempster felt that the atmosphere had changed. 
It was friendlier now. He was quick to insist that the hotelkeeper 
bill him for whatever damage had been caused. 

“Most generous, Mr. Dempster,” he acknowledged nerv¬ 
ously. 

Dempster wrote out the check to the estimated amount. 
The buzz of conversation had returned to the bar. 


“What are they saying now?” 
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“What are they s-saying?” his professional host repeated, 
spreading his hands and shrugging. “They are s-saying: ‘This 
Englishman, he is the s-smaller man. Why did our friend run 
away?’ ” 

Next day Dempster hired four African boys to skin and 
carry. He bought salt, mealie meal, rice, tea, coffee, canned milk, 
sugar, flour, tobacco, gasoline, and empty barrels. As soon as 
he set up his new camp, some miles below Tete, he went out to 
shoot hippos for bait. In his first week at it, he killed three and 
spread them out over six miles of river. 

On the day he shot the last one, he had visitors. They had 
driven up to his camp in a British-made Bedford lorry at a few 
minutes past eleven that morning, two short heavily built men 
in middle life, dark and swaggering. They had parked the Bed¬ 
ford and walked the half-mile downriver to where Dempster had 
just disposed of the third hippo. When they approached the 
hunter, Bryan saw that one of them wore a leopard-skin watch 
strap. Neither of the pair had bothered to shave for two or three 
days. 

“Good morning, Mr. Dempster,” Leopard-Skin said, with 
a flash of stained teeth. “We see you have shot a hippo al¬ 
ready.” 

Bryan was less than surprised at being addressed by name 
by perfect strangers. News traveled quickly in the bush, big 
news and small, and he was aware that his reputation had been 
well broadcast in Tete after the unpleasantness in the bar. 

Without offering to shake hands, he said: “Yes; I must 
have hippo for bait.” 

“Mr. Dempster, you have been hunting a long time—yes?” 
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Leopard-Skin’s pronunciation of English carried strong Ro¬ 
mance overtones. Mister was “mee-staire”; Dempster, “Dem- 
staire.” 

“Quite a long time.” 

“And there is a lot of money in crocodile s kins ?” 

Bryan was wary. “No. Not very much.” 

“Ah!” 

The other Portuguese broke in: “Mr. Dempster, we run a 
transport business in Tete.” 

“Oh, yes?” Dempster was conscious that he was on the 
defensive, as he always seemed to be here in Mozambique. He 
turned to watch his boys, their skins gleaming with the splatter- 
ings of fresh blood, hacking away at the hippo carcass. He 
called: “Hurry it up! The day is growing short.” Turning his at¬ 
tention back to the two transport men, he said, “I’m going back 
to my camp for tea. Care to join me?” 

Leopard-Skin shrugged. “Oh, very good, Mr. Dempster.” 
The three white men walked up the river. 

On the way, Leopard-Skin said: “Mr. Dempster, we wish 
to do business with you.” He grinned ingratiatingly. 

“Oh?” Perhaps they wanted to buy skins, Dempster 
thought, interested in the possibility of bettering the rate he re¬ 
ceived from his agent in Lourengo Marques. 

“We can make plenty of money together, you and us, 
Mr. Dempster.” 

“Is that so?” Dempster said, waiting 

“Indeed, it is so. You understand that the kaffir here is 
very fond of meat? We have the transport. You have the ability 
to hunt. We will buy hippos from you at sixpence a kilo.” 

They were nearing Dempster’s camp. The long, dry grass 
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hissed past their legs. Fifty yards away, off to their right under 
a thorn tree, was a pile of empty barrels that he hoped eventually 
to fill with salted skins. 

Dempster, disappointed, said: “I’m sorry, gentlemen. My 
job is to shoot crocodiles.” 

The swarthy partners exchanged a sharp glance. 

“But, listen, Mr. Dempster! We will pay you forty pounds 
a month besides!” Leopard-Skin’s arms were be ginnin g to flail 
the air as he talked. 

From the moment they had made the proposal that he hunt 
hippos for them, Bryan’s interest in the two strangers had dis¬ 
sipated. Anticipating tea, he quickened his pace. They waddled 
along, a little out of breath, beside him. 

“Why not shoot the hippos yourselves?” he asked absently. 
“Why not keep all the profits?” 

“Eh?” Bright jewels of sweat were popping out along 
Leopard-Skin’s forehead, down his nose. Streaming, sweat shone 
on his pudgy cheeks. “We are too busy for that, Mr. Dempster.” 

“We can find time only—” his partner paused for a quick, 
gasping breath, his mouth working like that of a grassed fish— 
“only to come and collect the hippos on weekends.” 

Bryan realized in an intuitive flash that they were afraid of 
the prospect of hunting on the river themselves. With perverse 
delight, he pressed this knowledge home. 

“Exactly. Then why not hunt on weekends?” 

Leopard-Skin began to sputter and spit, discarding his pre¬ 
tense of suave amiability. 

“You refuse to work with us, Mr. Dempster? Very well, 
we understand.” The partners nodded curtly, more to each other 
than to him, and walked to their Bedford, gesticulating and ex¬ 
changing in Portuguese a series of remarks that could only have 
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been uncomplimentary references to Dempster. Again he caught 
the one Portuguese word he recognized: Inglez . 

They drove away in a swirl of dust and Bryan was uneasily 
aware that he had added to his lengthening roster of acquaint¬ 
ances in Mozambique who seemed to resent his presence. Some¬ 
how, he had sensed a buried threat in Leopard-Skin’s last words. 
All the rest of that day, the feeling that trouble loomed some¬ 
where ahead lay heavily upon him. 


He was back at his old routine, rarely failing to get at least 
three skins in a night’s huntmg. Salted away in barrels, their 
value now represented a considerable sum. As there was no 
move from Tete to interfere with his hunting, his feeling of fore¬ 
boding had faded. Regularly, each month, he was careful to 
motor to Tete and pay his twenty-five-pound fee. But the ab¬ 
sence of one problem left no vacuum: there was always another 
to take its place. 

When, at night, with Joseph at the outboard, he plowed in 
toward the hippo bait, there were never fewer than a dozen 
crocodiles queuing for the carcass; yet he rarely bagged more 
than a couple of them at any single bait. There ought to be a 
way, he reasoned, of getting more—and there ought to be an 
easier way to hunt them. This thought came to him as a twmge 
of rheumatism made him wince and bend down to rub his left 
leg, above the knee, where a shallow cavity remained from a 
war wound. He was thoroughly fed up with getting his clothes 
drenched every night. 

He was a veteran now; he had been hunting a long time, 
and the constant strain of danger, insidiously gnawing, was 
roughening the edges of his nerves. He no longer got a kick out 
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of danger for its own sake. Too often lately he had caught him- 
self being needlessly short-tempered with Joseph. 

Dempster was not unmindful, either, of the strange white 
patches that recently had appeared on his legs. Each day, on 
rising, he examined his bare shanks, hoping to find that the 
white areas had shrunk or disappeared. In this he was always 
disappomted; and, in fact, he tried to dampen down a growing 
suspicion that, instead, they had actually spread. Bryan refused 
to face the suspicion that these spots might indicate some serious 
ailment; yet, subconsciously, it was because of them that he 
sought ways to hunt which would require less sheer physical 
effort and no wettmgs. 

On one of his visits to Tete he bought a child’s Meccano 
set—toy metal girders of various sizes, with nuts and bolts to 
hold them together—and began tinkering with various kinds of 
traps. During an afternoon early in July, he called Joseph into 
his tent. 

“Come have a look here,” he invited the Zulu. 

Joseph, hands clasped behind his back, head cocked with 
interest, bent down low over the safari bed on which Dempster’s 
latest model rested. A puzzled frown crossed his broad, homely, 
mahogany-colored face. He moved slowly round the model, still 
bent down so that he could examine it from all angles. He re¬ 
leased a hand and rubbed his chin. 

Then, shaking his head seriously, he said: “I have seen you 
working with these little bits of iron before. What is it, 
nkosaan?” 

Eager to demonstrate, Dempster dropped to his knees be¬ 
side the cot. “Watch now: I will show you.” The model seemed 
to be a flat pattern of girdering, roughly octagonal in shape. 
There were strings fastened to some of the outer edges, and 
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when Bryan carefully pulled on the master string—it was sup¬ 
posed to represent a central block and tackle with several auxil¬ 
iary pulleys—the outer sections moved from a horizontal plane 
to a vertical one, forming an eight-sided cage, but with one of 
the sides open. The open side was meant, in the full-scale con¬ 
traption, to face the river’s shore, and Bryan’s scheme was to 
stand guard near it and shoot the crocodiles caught within as 
they scuttled out of the cage, or to shoot those which stubbornly 
remained inside. In either case, he reckoned hopefully, he would 
not get himself wet and he would get a maximum of crocodile 
skins for a minimum of effort. 

“You see, Joseph,” he said with enthusiasm, “we’ll leave 
the hippo bait here, dead in the middle of the trap. Then the 
crocodiles will come to feed on it. I will give a signal, and a gang 
of native boys will pull the sides up.” 

He waited, watching the Zulu with some anxiety. 

Joseph’s mobile face broke into a gleaming smile. 

“Ah, nkosaan!” came his verdict. “That one will work!” 

One pre-dawn morning several days later Bryan had 
hunted downriver, calling in at the six points where his hippo 
baits lured the crocodiles; and he had started back up, later than 
usual after a profitable night, to try each one again before he 
reached camp. At his penultimate pause he bagged the sixth 
crocodile of the night. Since it was now half past four, when the 
hippo herds were on the move back into the Zambezi after feed¬ 
ing on shore, he rested for a while, lingering over an extra cup 
of tea and a pipe. It was after five, with daylight on its way, 
when he decided it was safe on the water again. The horizon to 
the east had turned into an inverted crescent of watermelon 
pink with a silvery rind. By the time he and Joseph came in the 
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boat to the last carcass, the sun’s rim, behind them, was showing. 
There would be no more hunting from the dinghy until darkness 
came again, and, seated on the middle thwart, Dempster was 
well mto another pipe. 

A shrill whistle from Joseph demanded his attention. Bryan 
looked up. The Zulu pointed to a small, high-banked island, 
thirty yards across a swift channel from the shore where the 
hippo was pegged. Lying awkwardly up the steep earthen bank 
of the island, so black that at first glance he took it for a log, 
was the biggest crocodile he had ever seen. It seemed to be well 
over twenty feet long. It was asleep, and the sound of the out¬ 
board had not disturbed it. There were no birds. 

For a moment, thrilling at the sight, he wondered why the 
gargantuan reptile was there at this hour, its head slightly angled 
over the rim of the bank, its body sloping down so that the tip 
of its powerful tail dipped into the fast water. Then he remem¬ 
bered the hippo carcass just across the narrow channel. It was 
clear to him now: the giant had gorged on hippo bait, then had 
flopped down to sleep off its excesses on what must have seemed 
the first safe shore. 

Dempster signaled to Joseph to head the boat for the great 
reptile. A brisk wind, which had been rising for the past half- 
hour, was now making the channel choppy. Dempster, moving 
up to the bow seat, steadied his gun. He was no more than six 
feet now from the deadly tail. His target, from this unaccus¬ 
tomed angle, was the back of the reptile’s great head, just be¬ 
hind the eyes. 

He squeezed the hair trigger, and as he did, the boat’s bow 
rose slightly on a riffle of rough water. This was enough to send 
his bullet away from the vital spot. 

The great creature seemed to rear straight up on its tail in 
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a convulsive back somersault. Though he was flooded with in¬ 
stant horror, Dempster had no time to save himself. He threw 
one arm up over his head. Frozen, he saw the huge, black bulk 
of a body falling on him like a toppling tree. He felt the first 
stunning impact, the crushing, threshing, terrible weight, which 
drove him face-down into the cavity of the al uminum dinghy. 
Consciousness left him. 


2 . 

As His senses returned, like a blurred film he saw floating past 
—and, at the same time, carrying him with it and suffocating 
him—a great, unfamiliar, opalescent flood. Then he realized 
that it was only his viewpoint that was unfamiliar. He was in the 
river. He was deep in a flying race of the Zambezi. 

He knew it and was afraid, the fear running through him 
like quicksilver. Pain seared his chest. He coughed, and saw the 
bubbles fly upward, silvery bright. In a hysteria of fear he 
clawed for the surface, not wanting to die, kicking, coughing, 
tortured with pain. At last, with wild gratitude, he felt the sweet¬ 
ness of air, heard the silent roar of it in his ears. 

Lightheaded, he sucked it in, and his lungs, retching, 
coughed up a dribble of river water. 

He saw Joseph floating quietly near, and his own panic 
died. The danger was in no way past—there were other croco¬ 
diles in the river—and it would be intensified if he made a com¬ 
motion. He peered about, keeping himself silently afloat. 

They were some distance downriver from the scene of the 
sinking. The giant crocodile was gone, and their boat nowhere 
in sight. Joseph’s eyes, large with fear, darted here and there in 
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search of man-eaters, which even then might be gliding purpose¬ 
fully, silently toward them. 

Together the two old friends, black man and white, floated 
down the stream, exact equals in the fact of death; and Bryan 
remembered how close they used to be as small boys and saw 
how the relationship had changed. They floated in to a point of 
sand that jutted out from shore. 

“Come, Joseph!” Bryan urged. 

They swam hard and fast, spurred by desperate imaginings. 
When they felt the soft bottom underfoot, they accelerated, run¬ 
ning and swimming at once. It was no longer the time to worry 
about splashing. They pulled themselves out of the water and 
fell single-mindedly to the sand, caressing its dryness, breathing 
hard. 

In a few minutes Joseph sighed, then shuddered a little. 

He murmured: “Nkosaan—that crocodile was big! We 
nearly got it like Albaan!” 

Dempster grunted. There was a soreness in his throat and 
chest, and in his mouth there was a salty-sweet taste like blood. 

“We were lucky to get out of it alive.” He said this with a 
trace of bitterness, for he knew at last that the sum of his ex¬ 
perience and knowledge and painstaking care—learned at such 
price, a thread at a time—was insufficient to guarantee recurring 
victory over nyo-koko and the river. As long as he hunted, it 
would be a gamble of his life and Joseph’s against those other 
two; and the day would come when he would lose. He was angry 
and afraid, and then again angry because he was afraid. The 
thought flashed through his mind that perhaps he was losing 
his nerve. He refused to accept it. 

Dempster and Joseph trudged back to camp on foot. Si¬ 
lence was heavy between them. 
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Next day a Sena tribesman from several miles downstream 
came running with the news that he had recovered the dinghy. 
Dempster hurried down to claim it; but when he saw the boat, 
he knew it could no longer meet the demands of his work. The 
great weight of the giant crocodile had bent out the sides so that 
the middle thwart was free at either end. Rivets rattled in then- 
sockets and joints were sprung. The exposed central, once water¬ 
tight compartment under the loosened thwart was now filled 
with water; only the still intact back compartment had kept the 
craft afloat, just at the surface, so that it had drifted down the 
river until it ran aground. The outboard motor was gone, 
knocked off in the colhsion. So was his rifle and, indeed, every 
other piece of loose gear. 

Dempster shook his head with an outward show of sorrow; 
but the loss of the equipment did not greatly trouble him. He 
could replace it out of a small part of the profits on his skins. 
Yet he was troubled. 

At once Bryan set out by jeep for Salisbury. There he dupli¬ 
cated his missing equipment. In addition, he bought five hun¬ 
dred feet of two-by-two-inch angle iron, rustless bolts; a dozen 
three-inch metal awning pulleys; a supply of quarter-inch Crosby 
clamps; a hundred yards of two-inch rope; fifty feet of two-inch 
piping; pliers, hacksaws, and blades, brace and metal-boring 
bits, a steel tape, metal punches, canvas gloves to protect the 
hands of native workmen. All this was for the construction of 
his full-sized crocodile trap to be built along the lines of the 
small Meccano model. The bill for materials came to just over 
two hundred pounds. 

His shopping finished, Dempster that evening went to 
watch the dancing at the Quom Hotel. He was surprised, and a 
little shaken, to see Helen, the girl he had known in Lourengo 
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Marques, dancing with a man who was a stranger to him. She 
caught his eye as she swirled in a graceful waltz turn. Her pretty 
face lit up in delighted surprise. The moment the music stopped, 
she hurried to him. 

“Bryan!” She held out both her hands. 

He glanced round uneasily. There were so many people in 
Salisbury who knew him, at least by reputation. Then, catching 
himself, he took her hands in his. 

“What are you doing here in Salisbury?” he asked. 

Her smile faded and she tried to snatch her hands away. 
Seeing his error, and having no wish to hurt her, he held on, 
grinning. 

She said: “A fine greeting! You’d think you weren’t—” 

“Helen!” he interrupted. “It’s just such an unexpected and 
pleasant surprise. I didn’t know you were within hundreds of 
miles!” 

“Oh!” She was mollified at once. The smile leaped back to 
her lips, playing there softly. She asked about his hunting, and 
when he told her, she seemed genuinely interested. 

“And where are you hunting now, darling?” she asked. 

“About twenty miles below Tete.” He wished she wouldn’t 
call him darling. Not here. 

She moved closer to him so that he could feel the warmth 
of her breath on him. Her delicate, well-remembered scent 
teased his nostrils. 

“Bryan,” she whispered, “I really must see you before you 
go back.” 

A momentary excitement bubbled up in him. Willfully, 
he suppressed it. He had work to get back to, a project in 
hand. 

“I wish I could,” he said, “but I have to leave first thing 
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in the morning.” He had not previously intended to go for an¬ 
other day. 

When, a moment later, her partner came to claim the girl 
for another dance, the band struck up with So Deep Is the Night . 
Peggy’s song, Dempster thought. He slipped out quietly and 
wiped sudden perspiration from his forehead. He made his way 
briskly to his own hotel. 

Back in camp, Bryan hired seven natives to work on the 
giant trap. Flat on the ground, it was to have a diameter of 
about forty feet; but when the six-foot-high side sections were 
raised, it would form a cage of roughly thirty. A huge thing, he 
saw, when he pegged its pattern out on the sandy ground. An 
ambitious thing. He was a little afraid that the job was too com¬ 
plicated for unskilled native labor; but he would not permit 
himself discouragement. 

The sides were to be of the steel cable made into a netting 
of one-foot mesh and framed in the angle iron. Pulleys fastened 
to the angle-iron tips would enable a rope drawn through them 
to lift the sides, pulling them together like the opening of an 
old-fashioned knitting-bag. Dempster showed his men how he 
wanted the cable-netting made, and they laboriously knotted the 
mesh together. As the knots were tightened, each strand of wire 
was anchored at the end with a Crosby clamp. 

Dempster during this period did not spare himself. For 
hours each day he supervised work on the trap; then, at night, 
he went out to hunt. The trap grew at the rate of at least two 
sections a week, each section six feet wide, but of varying 
lengths. Only the seven side walls were constant in size. 

The largest sections were heavy, and this was another thing 
for Dempster to worry about. It took five men to move each one 
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when completed. Then, when all the sections were ready, Demp¬ 
ster bossed the natives as they hinged them together in the shal¬ 
low water of the river near the shore at a place where he knew 
crocodiles came. At last they formed the completed trap. 

It had not, after all, been too ambitious a project, he told 
himself, filled with the satisfaction of achievement and with the 
anticipation of better, easier, more efficient hunting. That after¬ 
noon he had a hippo carcass dragged to the trap and pegged 
down exactly in its center. 

Joseph twitched with excitement. He bobbed up and down, 
unable to stand still. He grinned nervously, showing his white 
teeth. He said, eagerly: “Nkosaan, let us hide here tonight and 
wait for nyo-koko.” 

Dempster was tempted to agree. He looked out over the 
river, thinking about it. Then he shook his head with firm de¬ 
cision. 

“No, Joseph. It is better if we stay away tonight and come 
back tomorrow night instead. There will be more of them to 
catch by then.” 

Joseph tried bravely to conceal his disappointment. “Yes, 
perhaps you are right.” But it was obvious that he desperately 
wanted to try out the new toy without delay. 

Dempster slept soundly the following morning, then awoke 
in midafternoon tingling with subconscious excitement. Stretch¬ 
ing tensely on his camp bed, he remembered the trap and leaped 
out. He took his natives down to the river and rehearsed them 
at pulling the draw-rope in unison with his signal so that the 
glistening sides sloshed up out of the water. It worked as he had 
planned. He returned to camp for a meal of kudu stew; then he 
smoked pipe after pipe, not tasting the tobacco, until the bowl 
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was too hot to touch. It was hard for him to wait. Darkness 
came, and it was harder still. 

By nine o’clock the moon was bright, painting a silver path 
across the river. He placed the natives on the rope, well back 
from the bank, ready for action. 

“When you see me raise my arm,” he said, “begin pulling. 
Not before.” Then he crept with Joseph to the edge of the river’s 
sloping bank and lay there waiting, hearing Joseph’s breathing 
and his own, listening to the night sounds of the bush. 

It was eleven o’clock before he detected the sound of 
threshing crocodiles, tearing off mouthfuls of meat from the 
hippo bait. He and Joseph lay fifteen yards from the water, 
shielded from the trap by the lip of the bank. He reached over to 
touch Joseph, motioned him forward. The two crept to the edge 
and looked over the lip. Dempster wore his unfit blala lamp on 
his head. For the present the moon’s fight was enough. He heard 
Joseph’s soft sigh. There were fully a dozen crocodiles within 
the area of the trap. Fascinated, he continued to creep on all 
fours down the slope. The crocodiles, splashing and dining, did 
not see him. He could sense Joseph close at his heels. Then he 
was on the nearly level shore, close enough to dip his hand in 
the waters of the Zambezi. He raised his arm, giving the signal 
to the natives on the rope. 

Nothing! 

He raised his arm again, waving it. 

Still—nothing. 

Then he realized with a feeling of chagrin that his native 
boys could not see him over the lip of the bank. He whispered 
to Joseph to go back and tell them to pull. It was only a moment 
before Joseph came scrambling down toward him again. 

Captivated, Dempster watched as the sides of the trap 
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moved up, slowly and in spasms. The metal pulleys clanked 
against the angle-iron side braces with each pull of the rope. 
There was the gently protesting creak of lazy metals. The croco¬ 
diles, disturbed by the strange and unfamiliar sounds and vibra¬ 
tions, had submerged, and he heard them scraping against the 
cable net, seeking a way out. There was no panic in the trap. 
There was no sudden rush of fear among the saurians. 

Dempster stood upright, switching on his lamp. He stepped 
close to the trap’s exit and shot the nearest crocodile. Now there 
was a wild and confused scraping of hard and lumpy hide against 
the steel netting and against the angle iron as the other croco¬ 
diles dived and tried to escape. When, in a minute or two, they 
discovered they could not get out, all congregated at the deep 
end of the trap, farthest from Dempster. 

He could see a series of arched reptilian backs, like the 
coils of some mythical sea serpent brought to reality. One croco¬ 
dile had managed to slide out into the open river before the sides 
had been raised. Another, Dempster had shot. That left ten 
reptiles herded in one corner of the trap. 

Dempster got the impression of terrific strength, all work¬ 
ing, straining, together. The snouts of the crocodiles were caught 
in the mesh, purposefully burrowing, seeking freedom. Then 
one loose reptile leaped wildly over the straining bodies of the 
others, trying for a new way out. For a moment Dempster felt 
almost sorry for the trapped creatures. Then, to his incredulous 
horror, he saw the sides of the trap slowly bending. Everyt hin g 
was bulging and heaving. There was a sudden twang, followed 
by a great unhappy moan of twisting metal. Now the angle irons 
gave under the terrible strain; the net sides collapsed, splashing 
uselessly into the water; and only one dead crocodile remained 
in the broken trap. 
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Dempster sat down on the sand weakly, staring at the 
place where his trap only a moment before had teemed with 
crocodiles. Stunned and disbelieving, he remained there for some 
time. Then, on an impulse, he called to his native employees to 
pull the trap out of the water. When, presently, they were able 
to do so, he saw that it was a twisted jumble of angle iron, 
cabling, bolts. 

“There is no easy way,” he murmured, and Joseph, hearing 
him, shook his head with slow sadness. 

“We should have known that these monsters had such 
strength,” Joseph said after a while. 

“Eh-heh,” Mussolini piped up from the bank above them. 
“We should have known that our old ways were best.” 

By the end of July the fiasco of the trap had ceased to 
rankle. Indeed, perversely, it renewed Dempster’s enthusiasm 
for the methods he had developed and proved sure. It had cer¬ 
tainly deepened his existing respect for nyo-koko’s strength and 
intelligence. He accepted this defeat now as a challenge. He 
moved several miles downriver to new hunting areas. Every 
night, he went out in the boat with Joseph, shooting like a mod¬ 
em St. George facing a multitude of fiery-eyed dragons. The 
dinghy was his charger and he rode the dragons down. When a 
change of tactics was needed, he waded in after them relent¬ 
lessly, proving himself, consumed by a rekindled inner fire. 

Every morning for a week, as he passed a small, kidney¬ 
shaped island on his way back upriver from night hunting, he 
watched for the big crocodile with the broken tail whom the 
natives living there had known and feared for generations. 
E’msele, they called it: the Tail. E’msele had eaten many native 
women—had dragged them into the river, screaming, from the 
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place where they did their laundry. He was a very old crocodile, 
about eighteen feet long. Dempster saw him often, but from a 
distance. As the dinghy rounded a bend of the river he would 
rise slowly to his feet, like a crotchety old man disturbed by 
noisy children, and crawl into the river 

Dempster, in his present mood of self-trial, would not be 
beaten. He promised himself he would add the great skin of 
E’msele to his mounting hoard. 

One morning he circled far out into the river and came in 
on the island from the opposite shore, landing behind a screen 
of boulders. He stalked across the island, using all his skill, 
taking shelter from other boulders strewn like a pestilence of 
giant warts over its surface. He had not tried this method since 
his early failures when he had first begun to hunt professionally, 
and he had no illusions that this time it would succeed. Yet 
stubbornly he determined that failure would not come from 
want of trying. Besides, he had not yet spotted birds around the 
big broken-tailed crocodile. If there were no sentries, he might 
succeed in stalking it. 

He took his time, making sure not to tread on twigs or to 
kick rolling pebbles. He was better than he knew, for he slid out 
from behind one large rock, halfway across the island, to sur¬ 
prise a covey of guinea fowl, that ever-alert, blue-faced, polka- 
dotted bird. The covey soared skyward, chattering. 

“Man ! 55 he breathed through his clenched teeth. “The old 
boy’s gone for sure now ! 55 

Hurrying over the rocks, abandoning his hunter’s guile, he 
came to the last crest, where the island sloped steeply down to 
the Zambezi. He stepped beyond it—and found himself face to 
face with E’msele. It is impossible to say which was the more 
astonished, man or reptile. The crocodile was ten feet from 
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Dempster, his small, opaque, yellow eyes staring, his nostrils 
twitching in angry surprise. The instinctive warning flashed 
through Dempster’s surprise: Watch out for that tail 7 He knew 
that the big reptile could whip it round with tremendous power 
as fast as his own thought. 

Dempster hardly realized his rifle was at his shoulder. He 
hardly knew that he had fired, until he saw the small hole magi¬ 
cally appear between E’msele’s eyes and then saw the great 
crocodile sag lifeless to the sand. 

A few minutes later Joseph was beside him, dancing. 

“Nkosaan—that is not a crocodile’ That is a hippo! But if 
it is a crocodile, it must be two hundred years old!” 

“Yes,” Dempster said, “it must be very old.” He felt better 
than he had in weeks. 

Six mornings later, returning at dawn in his boat, he saw 
an unfamiliar car parked near his tent. He leaped out of the 
boat, leaving it for Joseph to pull high on the sand. 

“Mussolini! Tea!” he called, hurrying toward his tent. He 
pushed the flap aside. Then he stood stock-still. 

Asleep in his narrow camp bed, locked together so they 
would not fall off, were Helen and Joyce. This was the last thing 
he had expected. For a moment he was bewildered, ready to 
drop the flap of the tent and retire. Then anger raced through 
him. 

“What the hell is this?” he roared. 

Their eyes flew open together and they sat up, terrified at 
their violent awakening. As they did so, they released their grip 
on each other, and Joyce, with a small, shrill scream, fell to the 
floor of the tent, clad only in brassiere and powder-blue panties. 
It came to Dempster that Helen was wearing even less. She 
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clutched at the blanket, which had partly fallen away at their 
sudden upheaval, and hugged it to her. 

Then she smiled up at him. 

“Hello, darling. We’ve come to see you!” 

Dempster was hot with embarrassment. “But, man!” he 
said, confused. “You can’t stay here!” 

Joyce, quick to take advantage of the diversion, scrambled 
back into the safari bed, keeping one bare leg on the ground as 
a prop. She pulled part of the blanket away from her bedmate 
and covered her torso. Dempster had the impression that she 
was blushing all over. 

“But, darling,” Helen wheedled, “we’re already staying. 
Can’t you see?” 

He had had a long night, and this was a situation beyond 
his power to cope with. He tried. 

He said: “Good God, Helen: listen to me. You can’t stay 
in camp here in the bush while I’m out working nights. You 
know the natives! I simply can’t face the responsibility of leaving 
two white women here alone.” 

“Exactly what I said to Helen,” Joyce said. She was over 
her original confusion and seemed to be enjoying the situation. 
“The answer, of course, is that you shouldn’t leave us alone. 
We’re on holiday, Bryan. Why don’t you take one, too?” 

Dempster snorted. 

“Damn women!” he said, and stalked out of the tent, raging 
and helpless. As he sipped his tea in his thatched shelter, he 
heard them whispering anxiously together in the tent, buf he 
could not make out what they were saying. After a while, despite 
himself, he thought of the way Joyce had spilled out of the camp 
bed and began to laugh softly to himself. 

“Hey!” he called to the girls. “There’s tea out here if you 
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want some.” He made sure his tone was gruff. There was further 
whispering and then scuffling in the tent. In a little while the 
girls came out in their dressing-gowns, looking anxious and 
wary. It made Bryan feel better to see that they were frightened 
now. Scratching his beard, he realized that they had never seen 
him like this before: with beard unkempt and biased to the left 
by the wind because of his habitual position in the boat; with 
his clothes smelling of blood and sweat, his body streaked with 
dirt, his hair grown long over his ears. Gingerly, they each ac¬ 
cepted a steaming enamel mug of tea. Dempster sat silent over 
his own brew, ignoring them. After a while he said: “You girls 
had better get dressed. I’ll see that the boys load your luggage 
in the car.” 

Helen, crestfallen, said: “Oh!” After a momentary silence 
her hand crept to his knee and rested on it. “Please, darling, do 
let us stay just for a day or two. We borrowed the car and we’ve 
come such a long way—just to see you.” 

Dempster said: “You’d better go and make yourselves re¬ 
spectable,” and then he shouted to Joseph to prepare his bath 
behind the shelter of some thorn trees. 

When he had bathed, Helen asked him again to let them 
stay. She was so earnest and humble about it, hanging so 
anxiously on his decision, that he could not but feel flat¬ 
tered. 

“Well—” Bryan hesitated. He pulled his pipe from his 
trousers pocket and knocked ash into his palm. He scattered the 
ash in the light breeze. He said abruptly: “All right. But only 
for a day or two.” 

He explained the situation to them seriously. It wasn’t that 
they were unwelcome, he assured them, but hunting crocodiles 
was a business like any other. He had to work all the time, with- 
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out neglecting his baits. While they stayed in camp he could not 
go away and leave them unprotected against the carniverous 
beasts of the bush. It wasn’t safe to leave them alone with the 
natives, either. And every day of hunting lost, he said, was lost 
forever. 

“But, Bryan, we understand perfectly,” Helen said. “Don’t 
we, Joyce?” Yet—was that a flight of mischief in her eyes? 

Dempster said: “And another thing, girls, in the bush I 
can’t bother about—well, about my appearance. This isn’t Lou- 
ren$o Marques ” 

“You look better this way,” Helen said, and, changing the 
subject quickly: “Did you have any luck last night'?” 

“I got five.” 

It was still very early in the morning, not much after six 
o’clock They could hear the birds chirruping in the avocado 
trees, the wind whir of flocks soaring skyward. 

“Five! Take us to see them, Bryan, do! I’ve never seen a 
crocodile close up. Have you, Joyce?” 

“Close enough,” the other girl said. 

Helen ignored the remark. “Will you take us, darling?” 

Pleased at the interest she showed in his work, Dempster 
took them downriver in the dmghy. There was a morning wind, 
still cool, and the surface of the river was riffled even in the slow 
pools. Perhaps he had been wrong to resent their visit; a little 
relaxation in the company of two pretty girls could do him no 
harm. His eyes kept seeking the small, well-rounded girl, seated 
high in the bow of the boat. It made him feel more alive to see 
her, uninhibited and lovely to look at. In halter and shorts she 
braced herself to meet the misty spray like a laughing, graceful 
ship’s figurehead, until her tanned skin glistened and the wisps of 
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cotton clung so tightly she might have been wearing no clothes 
at all. 

“Isn’t this marvelous?” Helen cried, hugging her breasts in 
delight. “You don’t know how lucky you are, darling, to lead 
a life like this!” 

Her high spirits were infectious. Dempster grinned. He 
could not keep his eyes from Helen’s gleaming body, and once 
he surprised Helen’s speculative gaze on him. She glanced 
quickly away, but Dempster felt suddenly self-conscious. Forc¬ 
ing his eyes shoreward, he saw a marabou stork running, ridicu¬ 
lously awkward, faster and faster until, spreading its great wings, 
it was in the air—beak forward, legs tucked back, miraculously 
a thing of fluid grace. 

Dempster pointed the craft in to shore, running it up on 
the sand. He switched off the outboard. With a cry, Helen leaped 
from the dmghy, bare legs and bare arms flashing, as graceful 
as a ballerina. 

Joyce, holding her nose, said: “Phew!” 

Helen whirled around, her nostrils twitching. “What is that 
awful smell, Bryan?” 

“Just the hippo carcass. I expect it’s rather high.” 

He hauled the dinghy higher on the beach, consciously 
sniffing the stench of the hippo bait. He had taken it for granted 
for so long that it was no longer repugnant to him. 

Higher up on the shore, in the shade of tall reeds where he 
and Joseph had dragged them, were three of last night’s croco¬ 
diles. Dempster glanced at his wrist watch, then toward the path 
from upriver. In ten minutes, at half past seven, his skinning 
boys were due. The sun would be hot today. The reeds would 
provide little enough protection against it. He had long settled 
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on the policy of having his night’s bag skinned as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Decay began at once when the sun reached the carcasses. 
It ruined good skins, made them valueless. 

Helen began to sing: “Who’s afraid of the big, bad 
croc? . . .” She was mounted on the largest of the dead reptiles. 
Dempster contrasted the smooth tawniness of her skin with the 
scabrous hide of the man-eater. 

“Who’s afraid of the big, bad croc?” Helen repeated, 
singing. 

Dempster leaned over and pried up the upper jaw of her 
mount, edged with savage teeth. He let it drop so that it clacked 
hollowly against the lower jaw. 

Helen stopped singing. 

“I am,” Dempster said quietly. 

With a shiver of revulsion, Joyce said: “What a horrible 
creature!” 

Helen squinted up at Bryan from the crocodile’s back. 
Rivulets of perspiration streaked her carefully applied powder 
and rouge. The day was warming up. Bryan noticed, under the 
make-up, a pale dusting of freckles. 

She said: “I’ll bet crocs aren’t dangerous when you hunt 
them, darling.” But her exuberance was gone. She glanced down 
at the crocodile she still straddled, a shadow crossing her face, 
and hurriedly climbed off it. At that moment the skinning boys 
showed up and at once went to work. The skinning was not a 
pretty sight. 

“Their claws! They look just like human hands!” Joyce 
shuddered. 

It was not what they had expected. Dempster did not 
regret it. 
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He took them on a sight-seeing hike through the bush. He 
carried his rifle, always at the ready. The girls had changed into 
slacks and blouses and had given their faces a fresh coat of 
city make-up. 

Half an hour in the bush and their make-up was blurred 
by heat. Their blouses, recently so crisp, were limp with sweat. 
Hair stuck in wet strands to their foreheads and necks. 

Dempster walked them round to look at a native kraal, to 
see young children with bellies bloated from malnutrition, to 
watch the women hard at work and the men sitting round 
a fire drinking kaffir beer. Some of the men worked. Not 
many. 

Late in the afternoon they strolled along the river. The 
Zambezi, here, was shrunk between wide, white banks of sand. 
They saw a native who had been weeding mealies with a hoe 
leaning on the hoe and looking through narrowed eyes to the 
other shore, half a mile away. 

“I—see—you,” the native called in his own tongue, voice 
pitched high, drawing out his syllables to a great length. 

Dempster motioned for the girls to remain still. 

A moment later came the distant reply: “I—see—you,” 
from across the river, also high-pitched and slow. 

Dempster pointed to the opposite shore. It was just possible 
to pick out a native standing there. 

The first speaker, spacing it, said: “Father—died—last— 
night. We—are—burying—him—tomorrow.” 

Then, a moment later, the answer: “We—will-^ome— 
over—tonight—and—celebrate.” 

Dempster motioned the girls on. He liked to listen to this 
cross-river gossiping. It was one of the ancient habits of the bush 
and part of its flavor. 
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“What were they talking about, darling?” Helen’s soft, civ- 
ilized accent seemed an intrusion. 

“Nothing,” Dempster said shortly. “Just talking.” 

That evening Bryan fed his guests well. He gave them 
guinea fowl with boiled new potatoes and green beans. The girls 
asked if he always ate this well in the bush. 

He shrugged. “When I have time to shoot game for the 
pot I do.” 

After they had dined, Joyce disappeared from the camp¬ 
fire’s glow. Helen edged closer to Bryan. 

“How wonderfully you live, darling!” she murmured. 

Just then Joyce returned, carrying a bottle of brandy and 
three small glasses. She poured, setting the glasses in a row on 
a flat rock near the fire, then handed them around. When she 
reappeared, Helen moved away from Bryan. 

Dempster’s boys, circling their own fire a hundred yards 
away, began to sing, deep and low. Upriver the tom-toms had 
more volume than usual and were accompanied by an extraordi¬ 
narily sad wailing. Dempster knew that this was because of the 
death in the kraal, but he made no mention of it. 

Helen closed the gap between them again and leaned her 
head on Bryan’s shoulder. Across the fire, Joyce seemed pre¬ 
occupied with the night sky and the tom-toms and the singing 
of Dempster’s boys. 

“It’s like the beach fire at Lourengo Marques,” Helen 
breathed. The fire danced, echoing in her eyes. “The only 
trouble is Joyce hasn’t gone to bed yet.” 

The chanting of his boys was loud and self-conscious. 
Dempster, knowing why, felt embarrassed. They held him in 
high respect as a hunter, but this—neglecting his work for 
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women was a side of him they had never seen. Dempster 
feared they might look on it as a sign of weakness. There was 
no telling what native boys might get into their heads. He felt 
Helen’s fingers slide between the buttons of his shirt and stroke 
his bare skin. 

“Darling hunter,” she breathed in his ear. 

Dempster rose to his feet, stretching. “It’s time we all went 
to bed,” he said. “I suggest one of you take my safari, the other 
the sleeping-bag on the floor of the tent. I’ll use blankets in the 
shelter. I haven’t slept since yesterday.” He yawned. 

Joyce said from across the fire: “You must be dead, Bryan. 
We’ve been thoughtless.” 

“I am a bit tired.” 

He rolled himself in blankets and lay looking at the stars 
through the open side of the shelter. The stars were bits of 
tinsel in a deep velvet sky. Bryan was very tired. As he shut his 
eyes he heard Helen’s voice, complaining, but too low to dis¬ 
tinguish words; and Joyce’s, unmistakably crisp in reply. He 
wondered what made them nervy. Then his whole body relaxed 
as it welcomed the sleep that was not far away. The voices of the 
girls stopped. They didn’t belong to the bush, yet hearing them 
seemed to satisfy a need in him. Bryan lay very still, with sleep 
temporarily arrested as he remembered how Helen had looked 
that morning in the bow of the boat, her breasts molded firmly 
by the wetly clinging cotton halter. Then he fell asleep, unable 
to make up his mind whether to curse the girls collectively for 
interrupting his work or only Helen for not coming alone. 

During the night Dempster awoke suddenly. With wakeful¬ 
ness came night terror, of hearing in the dark a sound or move¬ 
ment from the wilderness where wild beasts prowled. A flitting 
shadow blocked the open side of the shelter, and Bryan’s breath- 
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ing stopped. He reached for his gun and remembered, too late, 
that it was not here but in the tent. 

Then human fingers fumbled at the blanket that covered 
him. A woman’s bare leg slid down his flank, warmly past his 
hip. The soft bells of bare breasts pressed against him. Bryan 
was too astonished to speak. He reached out his right hand and 
felt the sweet, inward curve of waist, incredible in its firm flu¬ 
idity, and with his fingers the softer, bolder, outward curve of 
hip. 

Now he was able to speak. 

“What the hell—?” he began. The voice was hoarse, not 
like his own. 

Helen whispered back: “It’s me, darling. I—I was fright¬ 
ened in the tent,” and as she said it his hand slid round, de- 
mandingly, to the long shallow that ran down her back. 

She asked: “Do you still want me to go back, Bryan, the 
day after tomorrow?” 

Dempster made no reply. There was a wind now, and the 
black trees beyond the opening of his shelter swayed across the 
stars so that they winked off and on like distant lights at sea. 
After a while, when a deep-throated Hon roared near by, the girl 
threw her arms round him, shivering. Her skin felt warm and 
creamy smooth to his touch. 

A cry came from the tent. “Helen! Helen! Where are you?” 

The girl in his arms stiffened. “Damn!” she said, leaping to 
her feet. 

Bryan’s eyes were accustomed to the darkness. He watched 
her, pale in the night, shrug into a dressing-gown and slip out of 
the shelter. He sighed heavily, not wanting to exert himself. 
Throwing off his blanket, he pulled on his trousers. 
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Then he went to get his rifle. He wasn’t going to use it— 
he felt reasonably sure of that—but it would make him rest 
easier to have it near. As he stepped out of the reed shelter, he 
saw that his boys were still huddled around their fire, to which 
they fed fresh logs. Under normal conditions when lions prowled 
close the boys came to sleep around his tent, borrowing courage 
from their faith in him. The camp was not normal now, and 
Dempster knew it and was disturbed. 

Next morning he awoke still troubled. All that day, while 
he took the girls trolling for tiger fish, while they sunned them¬ 
selves on a sandy shore, while they played canasta in the shadow 
of a dumpy baobab, he tried not to think of his neglected, rotting 
hippo baits. The girls sensed his uneasiness. There were long 
silences. In them Dempster berated himself. This was the dry 
season, and the nights belonged not to dalliance but to crocodile¬ 
hunting, which, for him, was also a need, a purpose in itself, and 
a fulfillment. He ate supper with the girls, making a try at socia¬ 
bility even while resenting their presence. He felt extraordinarily 
restless, and after an interval he rose to leave. 

“I think I ought to go shoot some game for the pot,” he 

said. 

Surprised, Helen remarked: “What? In the dark?” 

“It’s as good a time as any.” He called to Joseph and 
Mussolini. 

Joseph said: “The boat is ready, nkosaan ” 

“We’re not going after crocodiles tonight ” Dempster said 
regretfully. 

“Eh-heh.” Nothing surprised Joseph 

Dempster wore his blala lamp. As they moved through the 
thick bush, long grass swishing past, he kept picking out ante- 
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lope in its beam. Unfortunately, he was to windward of the game 
and could not approach for a shot. About eleven o’clock he and 
the boys happened across a native kraal where the headman 
offered them weak native beer. Sipping it, they passed an hour 
in polite formality. Later they continued their search for game. 

It was well after midnight when, as Dempster passed 
through a lightly wooded area, clear of undergrowth, he saw 
something move about a hundred yards away, just beyond the 
range of his light. Mussolini froze in his tracks but Joseph con¬ 
tinued on behind Dempster. It was mossy underfoot and they 
made no noise. Now the animal moved closer, lithe as a leopard, 
and crouched down on its haunches. Dempster saw with a quick 
thrill that it was a leopard, a beast many hunters consider the 
most dangerous of all. 

It came forward again, fascinated by the light, crouching 
low as if stalking it. Dempster moved in slowly, so that now 
animal and man were closing in on each other. This was the 
most elemental hunting of all. kill or be killed; and Dempster 
was filled with a singing elation, alert, joyous, and afraid. The 
leopard loped forward with feline grace, paused on its haunches, 
stalked forward again. Dempster could not help admiring its 
remarkable beauty of motion even as he realized how deadly 
were its tearing claws and ripping teeth. When the two were but 
twenty yards apart, Bryan dropped on one knee. The leopard 
crouched down as if for a spring. Bryan fired, aiming for the 
base of its neck. The report echoed and re-echoed through the 
bush. The leopard snarled, half jerked forward, and fell dead. 
Now the joy of the hunt was gone and Dempster felt almost 
disappointed. 

They had walked a long way through bush and over rough 
country. Dempster suddenly realized how tired he was. He 
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would hunt no more that night. He watched Mussolini and 
Joseph strip a palm tree into lengths and tie the leopard’s paws 
together. They chopped down a sapling and slipped it through 
the bound legs. Then, grunting with effort, they lifted it to their 
shoulders, the sapling sagging between them. Fortunately they 
had come in a great circle so that they were not far from camp. 
By half past two Dempster was sipping a cup of hot tea. Then 
he retired to the shelter, undressed quickly, and slipped between 
his blankets with a sigh. 

He had barely settled in, ready for sleep, when he heard a 
faint movement and saw the slender outline of a woman against 
the night sky. Truly tired, Bryan was in no mood for a repetition 
of the night before. He sighed, regretting his own weakness. 
Then, as the girl slipped in beside him, her soft skin touching 
his, he was unexpectedly wide awake. 

It was Joyce—not Helen. 

Outraged, Bryan snatched away the blanket and pushed 
her from him. 

“Hey! What—•?” she began. 

Bryan shook with indignation, seized and held by it. While 
the occurrence of the night before had seemed an intimate ad¬ 
venture, he now saw it as part of a conspiracy, repelling to him, 
shared by both girls. Through his teeth Bryan said: “Get back 
into that tent before I—” 

“But, Bryan—” 

“Get out before I beat hell out of you!” Then, letting each 
word stand out distinctly so that there could be no mistaking 
their meaning, he said: “I don’t want to see either of you here 
in the morning.” 

He heard her suck in sharply. When she spoke, Dempster 
knew their alienation was complete. 
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“You!” she shrieked. “You and your God-damn croco¬ 
diles!” And left him. 


3 - 

August was a good month for skins. Dempster salted down 
and barreled more than a hundred, and he recalled, not un¬ 
happily, the skeptical stare of his buyer in Lourengo Marques 
tha t first time, in 1947, when he said he hoped to ship out fifty 
a month. In his Latin-inflected, stagy English, the buyer had 
scoffed: “Meestaire Dempstaire, eet ees eemposseeble!” And 
now the hunter was sending him never fewer than ninety every 
month. He had proved his point and more. He had developed 
new ways to hunt crocodiles, never tried before. He had beaten 
the crocodile birds. By the end of this season he would have paid 
off all debts mcurred during his tobacco-farming failure, and 
there would be a tidy sum left over for himself. He had every 
reason to feel smug and satisfied. 

What set Dempster thinking in this way was a letter from 
his buyer asking for permission to send two men into the bush 
to observe him at work. “There are enough crocodiles for every¬ 
one,” the buyer had written, “but you are the only one who can 
teach them how to hunt.” 

At first this request had thrown Bryan into a quick temper. 
His reply was curt. 

“Your men,” he wrote, “can learn for themselves, as I did; 
but there is an important point I wanted to bring up with you, 
and this is as good a time to do it as any. I’m well aware that I 
am your only regular supplier of skins. Therefore it’s about time 
you jacked up my rates. Three s hillin gs an inch is no longer 
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enough.” He had posted the letter in Tete when he had gone up 
to pay for his September hunting license. Later, when he mulled 
over the buyer’s note, he saw that the Portuguese, already look¬ 
ing fearfully ahead to the day when Dempster would find an¬ 
other market at better pay, was trying to ensure his supply of 
skins. This gave Bryan satisfaction. It put him in the position of 
bemg able, at some time in the future, to control his own destiny 
more completely. Perhaps, he thought, he would realize his 
dream of raising adult reptiles from the egg on his own aqueous 
farm. Perhaps he would tan the skins on the spot, using native 
labor. He could see, stretching clear and open before him, the 
road to his own crocodile empire. 

Dempster’s view of this distant triumph was not entirely 
unclouded, however. Rheumatic aches, once casual visitors, had 
come to stay with him now, constantly throbbing reminders that 
he was no longer the man he had been. His right shoulder was 
dully sore at all times, so that he had come to dread the simple 
but necessary act of firing his rifle—an act that each time sent 
new twinges chasing the old. From time to time rheumatism 
swelled his knuckles and made his hands slow and awkward; 
and it had lodged in his old war wound above the left knee so 
that Bryan walked with the same dragging limp of his father. 

Yet these various pains only hardened his resolve to bring 
his plan to fruition. Hunting was filled with hardships. Every 
morning he returned to camp soaked to the skin, a condition not 
calculated to cure rheumatic ills or to soothe his recurring at¬ 
tacks of malaria. As a crocodile-hunter he had to accept this: 
as a crocodile-farmer he anticipated an easier, healthier, and 
perhaps as interesting life. He needed capital He would continue 
hunting until he had it. Then he would burst his bonds. 
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One afternoon in mid-September Dempster, who had awak¬ 
ened early and was lazing about the camp, saw a green Ford 
three-quarter-ton truck drive up the riverside track in a cloud of 
dust. He was now about thirty miles above the town of Sena. The 
truck sped alongside the camp, then squealed to a sudden stop. 
Out of it, coughing, stepped two government policemen, both 
shorty scrawny, and fortyish. They wore shorts, which stopped at 
their knees. One was an officer, smiling and friendly, the other 
a sergeant, sour and taciturn. Dempster walked slowly toward 
them, wondering why they had come. 

The officer smiled, showing tobacco-stained teeth and a 
bright red tongue as if he had been sucking cherry drops. 

“Good morning, Mr. Dempster. Is the hunting good?” As 
he spoke, his puffy eyes strayed round the camp. Finally they 
rested on the barrels in the shade of a thorn tree. 

“Not bad. Not at all bad.” Dempster had followed the 
policeman’s glance and was vaguely troubled, but refused to let 
it show. “Have some tea?” 

“No, thank you.” The officer was still friendly, but also 
crisp. “With your permission, we’d hke to see your skins.” 
There was the faint, stale reminder of last night’s brandy on his 
breath. 

Dempster pointed to the barrels, fifty yards away. There 
were thirty of them, ten empty and twenty full. There were ten 
skins in each full barrel. In all, the take of two months’ hard 
hunting. 

The officer nodded and with his companion walked over to 
the barrels. They carried Mauser rifles slung over their shoul¬ 
ders. Nine point threes, Dempster thought. They lifted the tops 
from the barrels and looked into each one. They didn’t take out 
any skins, but merely checked to see if the barrels were full. 
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The police stood in the shade talking to each other in an under¬ 
tone for almost half an hour. At a distance, Dempster watched 
them, sipping his tea. He could not figure what the police were 
after, and it worried h im . Certainly no Portuguese gover nm ent 
officials would be inclined to visit him out of simple friendliness, 
he told himself—not after the example set by the Intendant. He 
strained for the murmur of their voices, recognized their ex¬ 
clamations of surprise as they kept opening barrel after barrel, 
removing the wet, salted sack from the top of each and finding 
so many full. He could sense that their excitement was growing. 
He could tell it by the increasing use they made of their hands 
as they talked. 

Joseph and Mussolini were sitting at their own fire some 
distance from Dempster. Out of the comer of his eye, he noticed 
them glancing over to see how he was reacting to the police 
inspection. He knew that his two old hands felt no love for the 
Portuguese, who had the reputation of being cruel to Africans. 

Finally the two policemen appeared to be satisfied. They 
walked slowly back to Dempster. The officer inclined his head, 
giving Bryan a smile. 

“Thank you, Mr. Dempster. Good-by.” 

The two men climbed back into the truck, self-conscious as 
conspirators. 

Dempster said: “Good afternoon. It was a pleasure to see 
you.” He knew that something was in the wind. He watched the 
truck until it vanished in its own dust, wondering what it 
could be. 

Dempster hunted through September and into October, 
forcing himself to set out each night, hoarding his mounting store 
of skins like a miser, seeing in them his ultimate salvation. 
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“Another five pounds,” he would say to himself as each one 
was salted down, and in the afternoons, after each day’s sleep, 
he began to jot down and add up the various items of necessary 
expenditure to get a crocodile farm under way. It amounted to 
a great deal more than he expected when the idea had first come 
to him. He would have to pen the reptiles in with a concrete 
re tainin g wall: look at the way they had smashed out of the 
steel-cable trap! He would have to buy a constant supply of fish 
from the native fishermen for feed. He would have to pay native 
labor. Another year of hunting: would that bring in enough? 

One mor nin g early in October, before Dempster had gone 
to bed, the same police truck lurched to a stop beside the camp, 
now several miles farther downstream since its last visit. With a 
sense of foreboding, Dempster watched the two policemen. The 
officer this time was unsmiling and somber. He nodded and came 
to the point without preliminaries, a man sure of his mission. 
He said: “Mr. Dempster, you have been hunting without a li¬ 
cense. We have an order from the Intendant that you are not to 
hunt any more.” 

A chill ran through Dempster. He was conscious of the 
throbbing in his right shoulder and, above his left knee, of a 
dull pam, which had become as much as part of his existence as 
breathing. He had sent one of his native boys up to Tete with 
the license money on the first of the month—for the first time 
one day late—and now, with a week past, the native had not 
returned with the receipt. 

“But I sent a boy up with a check—” 

“That makes no difference.” The officer waved his hands, 
brushing Dempster’s objection aside. He was very confident of 
his ground. “You know you cannot hunt without a license.” As 
on the former visit, his gaze traveled round the camp and found 
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the barrels. He said, brusquely: “Also, we have instructions to 
take your skins in the truck.” 

Dempster’s eyes narrowed. The policemen were armed. He 
ran his palm across his forehead and it came away moist. When 
he spoke, his voice was without inflection. “Like hell you will. 
They’re my skins and I refuse to hand them over.” 

“But—but it is an order from the Intendant. . . .” The 
officer turned to the sergeant for support, and then, realizing the 
other understood no English, he shrugged and stood for a mo¬ 
ment obviously filled with indecision. He was accustomed to 
prompt obedience from the people he dealt with, chiefly Mozam¬ 
bique natives or the paler-skinned offspring of alliances between 
native women and Portuguese men; and this recalcitrant for¬ 
eigner, who was impervious to bullying, threw him off stride. 

Sensing this, Dempster pushed his advantage. 

“I’ll go to see the Intendant myself,” he declared boldly, 
“but you leave my bloody skins alone, see?” He let his hand 
brush against the revolver at his hip and knew by the police 
officer’s narrowed eyes that the gesture had not been wasted. 

“You are only causing trouble and delay,” the policeman 
said in a hurt tone. He nudged his mate and strode stiffly to the 
truck. There he called back in a high, penetrating voice: “I 
will be back, Mr. Dempster. Do not fear otherwise.” He drove 
away, taking out his temper on the truck’s gears. 

At least Dempster knew now where he stood. He was sure 
the officer’s words were no empty threat He foresaw the return 
of the pohce with reinforcements to confiscate his skins on the 
legally precise, if morally unfair, ground that he had hunted 
without a license. Dempster berated himself for leaving this gap 
in his defenses, which the Portuguese authorities had been so 
quick to notice. 
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“I’m damned if I’ll give in without a bloody good fight!” 
he promised himself, his eyes following up the dirt track, over 
which a thin canopy of dust still hung. 

Dempster was stubborn, yet he clearly saw that his position 
was now untenable. He calculated the odds against him. He was 
in the very heart of Portuguese East Africa, subject to the laws 
of a government that could do to him virtually as it wished. He 
possessed more than fifteen hundred pounds’ worth of prime 
crocodile skins, bulky in their barrels and liable to seizure. Their 
loss would wipe out the gains of months of hard and perilous 
work. 

More serious, he knew he had come to a turning-point in 
his life. In the future he would have to scale down his hunting 
activities, which made the skins he already had on hand all the 
more valuable to him. Because of his physical ailments—for the 
first time he faced this without reservations and examined the 
consequences—his reactions had slowed. He was not nearly so 
fast with his rifle as he had been even months before. He did not 
move as surely and swiftly when wading thigh-deep through the 
shallows after his quarry. The time would come, if he went on 
like this, when in an emergency his life would hang in the bal¬ 
ance and his skill would fail him. The bush, the river, the relent¬ 
less strain of hunting the Zambezi’s man-eaters—these factors 
had steadily drained his strength. Dempster knew how much it 
had cost him to achieve the work he wanted most. Because he 
knew, he found it psychologically impossible to sacrifice the re¬ 
wards of the past months. To surrender his skins was to sur¬ 
render himself. With sharp clarity he saw the need to act boldly 
and at once. 

“Joseph!” 

“Ya, nkosaan?” 
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“You have seen and heard, have you not?” 

“Eh-heh, nkosaan.” 

“I think maybe you are thinking the same way I am.” 

“But of course.” 

“All right. Collect the natives. Get them to pack the kit. 
Just leave the salt. The skins that are still in the salt—pack them 
in barrels.” 

“It is good, nkosaan.” 

Dempster knew that he could trust Joseph to carry out his 
instructions. 

Without waiting to see the packing begun, he leaped into 
his jeep and was away. 

Dempster came to the Zambezi opposite Tete just before 
noon, and saw with pleasure that the ferry was on his side of 
the river, ready to cross back. Fifteen minutes later he drove 
into the town, down the dusty main street to the square, brick 
post-office building, the most modem structure in Tete. He no¬ 
ticed for the first time that the clock over its doorway was 
stopped at ten minutes past three. He parked the jeep, entered, 
and thought for a while before printing in neat block letters a 
telegram to Harry Race in Salisbury. He could not be too spe¬ 
cific, yet it was imperative to make Race realize that this was 
an emergency. He wrote: “trouble in Mozambique come 

TETE IMMEDIATELY WITH THREE TON LORRY. DEMPSTER.” 

He handed the wire in and paid for it. 

The telegram was a calculated risk that he could not avoid 
taking. Bryan thought it unlikely his message would be referred 
to the Portuguese police. Yet he could not be sure. 

Putting this danger out of his mind, he lunched on mine¬ 
strone soup, goat stew, and sweet red wine at a small private 
hotel that hung heavy with the stench of rancid cooking fat. 
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Dempster did not think it wise to call attention to his presence 
in town by visiting the Tete Hotel, where he was well known. 
Then, regretting his choice of restaurants more with each suc¬ 
ceeding minute, he set out to search for the boy he had sent up 
to town with the check for his license renewal. At length Bryan 
found him, dozing beside a dying campfire at the river’s edge. 
Rousing him, Bryan sought an explanation for the boy’s long 
absence. 

The native shook with terror—he had previously been em¬ 
ployed by a Portuguese tobacco farmer who had favored the 
rod—and said: “Nkosaan, when I handed in your letter, every¬ 
body went into an office and the Intendant looked very cross. 
Nobody would speak to me. Nobody would give me the license. 
I was afraid to go back to you without it.” He waited, eyes on 
the ground. 

Dempster patted his shoulder in encouragement. 

“You did well,” he said. “Now I have another job for you. 
I want you to wait at the ferry for a white man who will come, 
tomorrow or the day after, in a big lorry.” He described Race 
closely enough for the native boy to recognize him. He said: “I 
want you to guide him downriver to our camp.” The boy 
nodded, pleased that he had been forgiven his failure and given 
the chance to redeem it. 

Dempster expected the police would watch the ferry at 
Tete—a large scow towed by a diesel launch—as a check-point, 
if they suspected he was trying to outsmart them. Therefore it 
would not do for him to be seen in Tete with Race when he 
came. Dempster could only hope that Race, sensmg the urgency 
of the message, would come at once; but he had no assurance of 
this and the fear that his SOS might be dismissed hung heavily 
in his mind. After all, Dempster’s camp was more than three 
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hundred miles from Salisbury over inferior roads. It was a lot to 
ask of a new friendship. Bryan drove back to camp troubled yet 
hopeful, and found that Joseph and Mussolini had packed the 
trailer and tied the load down securely. 


Harry Race pulled into camp just before eleven next morn¬ 
ing, showing the strain of an all-night ride. His chin was blue 
with beard. There was a high-water mark of sweat-congealed 
dust round his neck. He was a big, heavily built, untidy man, his 
homely face thrust forward like a bulldog’s. He stepped out of 
the lorry, throwing a word over his shoulder to his African 
helper, and pushing a fistful of wind-blown hair back on his head 
where it belonged. He thrust a great clumsy hand at Dempster, 
who grasped it gratefully. Race’s khaki shorts and shirt were 
sweat-stained; the shirt clung darkly to him under his powerful 
arms; and dried streamers of sweaty dirt stood out on his hairy 
legs. 

“Man, Race, I’m glad you’ve come'” 

Dempster had grown in the past years to count in a crisis 
only on himself. Now it came to him as an unexpected comfort 
that friendship meant more than idle talk over two glasses of 
beer. 

Race grunted. “Christ, what a trip!” Then he grinned so 
that his eyes glinted from deep and swollen caverns and there 
was no malice in his question: “In trouble again, eh, Dempster? 

“Listen, Race: if you hadn’t come I’d have lost all my 
season’s profits.” 

“Ah!” Race was serious now. “I told you the Portuguese 
would get you. Are they trying to swipe your skins?” 

Dempster gave him a hurried account of what had hap- 
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pened and what he expected to happen. Then he said: “Man! 
Let’s load up straight away before they come back.” 

Race shook his head. “We can’t do that.” 

A stab of alarm seized Dempster. 

“Why not?” 

“My boy’s fixing a broken spring. He’ll have it finished in 
less than an hour, though. Will that do?” 

“It’ll have to,” Dempster said, relieved. He kept glancing 
down the track that led to Tete. “Listen, Harry; this is my idea. 
We’ll load the skins into your lorry, see, and cover them with a 
tarpaulin. Then you’ll make straight for the Rhodesian border 
with them. I’ll follow an hour or two behind in my jeep. They 
don’t know there’s any connection between us and won’t suspect 
my skins are in your lorry. It will be a piece of cake.” 

Race lit an oversized bent brier pipe. He drew in a long 
puff, his eyes slanted down to converge on the glowing bowl, 
and then removed the pipe while he exhaled. The grin played 
round hxs hps again. 

“There’s Dempster,” he said, understating it, “trying to get 
me into trouble with him. Why don’t you settle down, man?” 

“Wifi you do it?” 

“You damn fool,” Harry Race said. “You think I drove 
all night for the fun of it?” 

At half past one, after a hurried lunch, Race set off with 
the load of skins. Dempster waved him off, ignoring the tightness 
in his throat. A moment later he called together the native boys 
he had hired in Mozambique. He was glad now that he had paid 
them at the end of September, for that left his conscience clear 
to deceive them now. He felt he had to as an added precaution 
lest the police return soon. 
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“Warriors, I am going above Tete to look for a good place 
to start hunting,” Dempster lied. “You will all stay here and 
watch the salt is not stolen until I come back to fetch it.” 

He was answered by a chorus of innocently nodding heads, 
and for an instant he regretted the need to lead them astray; yet 
he knew he could not risk telling them the truth. Any man 
among them, more likely through innocence and less through 
greed, would not hesitate to inform upon him if the opportunity 
arose. A half-hour after Race, Bryan set off with Joseph and 
Mussolini, the loaded trailer—tent, outboard motors, boat, 
camping equipment, under a canvas sheet—wallowing in the 
jeep’s dust. His rifle was clipped next to him between the front 
seats. It was not there to use—he would do nothing so silly, 
regardless of provocation, he promised himself—but because it 
gave him comfort to have it within reach. 

Dempster made the upstream journey in record time. Nev¬ 
ertheless, he was thoroughly jolted when at the ferry landing, he 
saw Race’s lorry parked at the river’s edge, surrounded by a 
dozen or more native pedestrians. Then he heard the starting 
put-put-put of the ferry as it moved away from the town. For a 
panicky moment he considered turning back the way he had 
come rather than risk being seen in Race’s company. On a flam¬ 
boyant impulse—almost instantly regretted—he pressed down 
on the accelerator and pulled up behind the big truck. 

Race, glancing back through the small rear window of his 
cab, showed no sign of recognition. Dempster took the cue, 
appreciating its wisdom, and on the ride across the river made 
no attempt to speak. At the far side, Race roared up the bank 
and was on his way for the border. 

Bryan drove leisurely into the town, stopping for a moment 
between the government building and the yellow brick residence 
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of the Intendant while he hopped out to inspect the six tires of 
jeep and trailer. Now he wanted to be noticed. He parked again 
at a tobacconist’s while he stepped in for a package of smoking 
mixture, and then drove to the Tete Hotel. He climbed out of 
the jeep, glancing quickly up and down the street, and sought 
out a comfortable chair on the hotel veranda. He was hardly 
settled when the proprietor’s son hurried out, smiling a welcome. 

“Hello, the hunter. How are you?” 

A thin, younger edition of his father, he sat down near 
Dempster, pleased at the chance to talk to someone outside the 
small, ingrown circle of whites in the town, and snapped his 
fingers for a waiter. He ordered two beers. 

“I’m on my way upriver. Know anything about the hunting 
there?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve been up. There are plenty of crocodiles.” 

The hotel was built on a kopje so that the veranda over¬ 
looked the roofs of the town onto a wide, straight stretch of the 
shimmering river. There was a pleasantly wooded and hilly 
island just to the left, which always looked fresh and cool. The 
beer came, clouding the tall glasses. Dempster raised one to his 
smiling host and drank thirstily. As he set the glass down, he 
glanced toward his jeep and trailer. Joseph and Mussolini had 
strolled off for an hour with his permission. Dempster was dis¬ 
appointed to see no snooping policeman. Were they ignoring the 
decoy of his person because they were already after Race and 
the skins? He felt the pleating of his brow and consciously 
smoothed it, not daring to reveal any sign of worry. 

The innkeeper’s son had not taken his eyes off the green 
island. He cherished a dream. “When Tete is big like Lourengo 
Marques,” he mused aloud, “I will build a night club over there 
on the island.” 
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Liking the youth, Dempster saw the dream for what it was: 
an unshaped desire of the young Portuguese to be his own man. 
He said sympathetically: “Good! I’ll be your steadiest cus¬ 
tomer.” 

Dempster was not good at dissembling. He concentrated on 
not looking toward his jeep oftener than every two minutes, 
counting the seconds off slowly to himself; but it drew his eyes 
as irresistibly as heat draws moisture. He lost each short struggle 
with his power of will. 

In a low voice his companion muttered: “Mr. Dempster!” 
and nodded almost imperceptibly. 

Bryan looked and, with a feeling of deliverance, saw two 
native policemen nosing about his parked trailer. They glanced 
up and down the street. Dempster, partly shielded by a pillar, 
shrank farther behind it. When he leaned forward again, he saw 
one of the policemen lift the edge of the lashed tarpaulin to the 
limit of its play. His mate quickly peered into the opening. There 
were, of course, no barrels of crocodile skins in the trailer. The 
African straightened up and said something to his companion, 
who now dropped the tarpaulin. Then they strolled casually 
away. 

Dempster stretched, yawned, pushed himself out of his 
chair. 

“Could I ask you for a favor?” 

“What is it, Mr. Dempster?” 

“Would you mind asking a dhow boy to go down to my old 
camp to pick up my barrels of skins? It’s about time I went 
scouting upriver for that camp site.” 

Nearing the Mozambique-Rhodesian frontier at two o clock 
next morning, Dempster burned behind the eyes with tiredness. 
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yet he was wide awake. He would soon know. All being well, 
Race should be well past the border post with the load of skins. 
“He’s safely across,” Dempster thought. He thought it over and 
over as if the mere repetition of thinking it would make it true. 

The jeep’s headlamps shone on a flat surface between the 
trees. Then Dempster swung round a bend in the road and he 
was at the frontier post, a cluster of buildings: a small brick 
hotel, the customs official’s house, several huts for the native 
border patrolmen. 

Then Dempster jammed his brakes on hard, skidding to a 
stop. He sucked in a deep breath and let it out. 

His lights had picked out Race’s heavy lorry, parked at the 
side of the road. 

Dempster slid out of the jeep as he switched off his ignition. 
He left the headlamps on. A moment later he was at the open 
window on the driver’s side of the lorry. 

Race sprawled over the wheel, his arms locked against it 
and cradling his tousled head. He was snoring, a great, relaxed 
hulk of a man, his native boy tiny beside him. 

Dempster’s whisper was hoarse and urgent. “Man! Wake 
up, man!” 

Race snored on. There was no break in the gusty rhythm 
of his breathing His native boy stirred, snugglmg against the 
unresponsive door frame, and continued to sleep. 

Dempster reached in through the open window. He 
bunched Race’s shirt in his hand and shook. 

“Go ’way,” Race groaned sleepily. He settled back. 

Dempster shook him again hard and the big man awoke 
fully, looking surprised and confused. 

“Race!” Dempster roared like a drill sergeant. 
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“You here, Dempster?” The big man grinned. 

“Good God, man, don’t fool! Tell me—■” 

“More trouble, eh, Dempster?” 

“What’s happened?” Bryan asked, thin-lipped. 

Race addressed the steering wheel of the lorry. “The poor 
bastard’s going to cut his throat before it’s absolutely necessary.” 
Then he turned back to Dempster. “It’s only that the damn bar¬ 
rier is damn well down and I can’t rouse the Portugoose to do 
anything about lifting it. We’ll just damn well have to wait until 
the bloody morning.” 

“Oh!” Dempster said. Then, again, with a lift in it: “Oh!" 

“Yeah,” Race said, yawning prodigiously. “Now will you 
let a man catch up on his damn beauty sleep 1 ?” 

In the morning Dempster awoke puzzled. There was a shrill 
ringing in his ears. It sounded like a telephone, which was ex¬ 
traordinary, for he was in the front seat of his jeep, cramped and 
stiff. The ringmg went on. Then he saw he was parked next to 
the customs house and remembered about the frontier and the 
lorry-load of skins. The ringing stopped abruptly as someone 
inside the building answered a telephone. 

Bryan heard the voice of a man talking into the phone rise 
on one word. The word was Portuguese, but its tone, expressing 
surprised excitement, was universal. Thirty seconds later a white 
man dashed out of the building, simultaneously buttoning his fly 
and fastening his heavy leather belt. He shouted and an African 
hurried out of one of the neighboring huts that housed the native 
border-patrol policemen. The white man and the black conferred 
intently. Then the Portuguese, smoothing his scant black hair 
with both hands, walked over to Dempster. 

“Your passport, please.” He spoke English now. 
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Dempster gave it to him. The border official handled it 
gingerly, studying each page a long time, wearing a small, im¬ 
portant frown as if he had never seen a passport before. 

Presently an African police boy in very brief khaki shorts 
and a shut bleached with much laundering came to whisper in 
native dialect to the white official. Dempster caught the words: 
“Plenty skins,” and dismay dropped heavily into his heart. 

The customs man was no more than five feet four inches 
tall. Tiny red veins crawled like httle worms over his nose. He 
stood stiffly to his full height, bristling with indignation. Demp¬ 
ster heard a shuffling in the dust behind him and glanced back to 
see Race. 

The customs man said: “Mr. Dempster, I have orders from 
the chief customs officer in Tete that you must return there at 
once—with the crocodile skins.” 

Dempster thought. “It’s all over.” This was the end of his 
four-year struggle for survival and independence. He glanced 
back at Race and was made furious by the speculative look he 
saw on that bulldog face. The look said: “I wonder how Demp¬ 
ster is going to get out of this one.” Bryan clenched and un¬ 
clenched his fists, wanting to use them. 

Race shrugged. “Well, Dempster: we’ve got to take them 
back.” 

“Good God, man!” Dempster was like a hooked fish, know¬ 
ing he was caught, but making vain dashes for freedom. “How 
can you take it like that? If I haul those skins back to Tete, I’ll 
never see them again.” 

“Shut up, Dempster!” Race snapped. His eyes narrowed, 
one more than the other. “Don’t you know when you’re licked?” 

They glared at each other for a moment. Despair hit Demp¬ 
ster again, hard, and he looked away. 
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Then Race sighed. “Come on, let’s have a beer. The hotel 
ought to be open by now.” 

As they plodded to the small brick building, Dempster’s 
spirits dragged in the dust. 

“Those Portugoose bastards,” he moaned, unconsciously 
borrowing from Race’s vocabulary. “They’ll take everything I 
have! I’m finished!” 

“Good God, man!” Race aped, “how can you take it like 
that?” He added quickly and more seriously: “Don’t be a damn 
fool, Dempster. I’ve lived all my life in these parts and I can tell 
you this: it’s no use arguing with government officials, but you 
can beat them in other ways. Now listen to me. . . And he 
unfolded his plan. 

They dawdled at the hotel, drinking beer. Then they had 
lunch. When the Portuguese customs man tried to hurry them 
off on the road back to Tete, they agreed to go, but in their own 
time. The Portuguese was at a disadvantage in that he was the 
only white man at the border and could not leave his post. At 
half past two in the afternoon, Race said, “Well, young Demp¬ 
ster, I guess we can’t put it off much longer. I know this country 
like you know the palm of your hand. I’ll lead in the lorry and 
you follow in the jeep. Okay?” 

Dempster felt exhausted physically and emotionally. In the 
past forty-eight hours his hopes had shot up and down like a 
yo-yo and now he was straining along on his bare nerves. 

He said: “Okay, Race,” relieved to shift responsibility for 
making the decision. “You realize that the minute we leave, that 
customs man is going to phone Tete to tell them we’re on our 
way?” 

“Let him.” Race shrugged. 
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He winked and climbed into the cab of his lorry. The motor 
roared to life. 

For two hours they drove slowly and steadily back the way 
they had come. Much of the dirt road ran along the Ruenya 
River. Halfway to Tete, where the Mazoe joined the Ruenya, 
they turned north onto a track barely wide enough for one ve¬ 
hicle. After a while the lorry stuck in the sand. Race stepped on 
the accelerator and the wheels spun, throwing up a dry spray. 
Then he switched off his ignition and climbed down. 

“You’ll have to tow me out,” he said to Dempster. “Can 
you get round me?” 

Fortunately, on the right side of the lorry there was no 
heavy undergrowth. Dempster put the jeep into four-wheel drive 
and tore through stunted thorn bushes that scraped against his 
vehicle, with his trailer bouncing faithfully behind. It took only 
a minute to pull the heavier lorry through the bad spot. 

After that Dempster led the way. They turned due west at 
the first track heading in that direction. Twice the jeep had to 
tow the tbree-tonner out of trouble. They passed several small 
kraals and the natives crowded close to the track and watched 
them go by with resentful stares. In this back country there 
would not often be motorists. A few minutes after five, when 
Race calculated that they must have circled back to within a few 
miles of the frontier, they stopped, parking under a scrawny 
mopani tree. Smoking moodily, they weighed their chances. 
From here they would travel in the dark without headlamps and 
hope to miss roving border patrolmen as they crossed into 
Southern Rhodesia. 

By seven o’clock it was dark. 

Dempster and Race were still sitting silently on the r unnin g 
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board of the lorry. Dempster knocked the cold ash out of his 
pipe against his palm. 

He said: “Now, Race?” 

The other nodded and stood up, belching nervously. “No 
sense putting it off,” he said. 

Dempster went ahead to the jeep. 

Mussolini, you climb up on the hood and lie there,” he 
said quietly. ‘Til travel slow. Keep your eyes sharp and tell me 
how I’m doing.” 

“Ya, baas.” The native boy scrambled up, draping himself 
along the jeep’s flat hood with his feet trailing over the side and 
his head forward. 

Dempster started off smoothly. After a while the moon 
helped light the way. 

They moved slowly, the motors purring, and above them 
Dempster could hear native tom-toms. The lorry became stuck 
in sand several times, and Dempster pulled it out. They passed 
many kraals. Sometimes Dempster had the feeling of being spied 
upon. Twice he thought he saw quick shadows at the edges of 
the track. Once he smelled dead and decaying flesh. Then the 
lorry got stuck still again, with the dark, pimply silhouette of a 
native village a few yards away. A mile farther on, when they 
stopped momentarily to choose between Y-branching tracks, 
both leading roughly westward, Race said nervously: “I hope to 
hell those kaffirs in that last kraal don’t tip off the Portugooses.” 

Dempster said: “Yeah,” in a cracked voice. He wiped 
sweat from his brow with the back of his hand. He knew they 
must be on the border or close to it. 

They crawled ahead slowly, hardly faster than a walk. They 
stopped for a while to rest. It was hard, moving through the bush 
without lights, expecting any moment to run into border police. 
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not knowing for certain where the frontier was and at times fear¬ 
ing that they had doubled back into Portuguese East Africa. 

Just after two o’clock in the morning they burst out of the 
narrow trail onto a wide dirt and gravel road. Dempster turned 
into it and parked the jeep. Behind him the lorry’s engine went 
silent. He climbed out stiffly, forgetting his weariness. Race 
leaped from his cab with a wild whoop and landed a swat across 
Dempster’s back that nearly cost him his balance. 

Joseph shuffled happily on the highway. 

“Ah, nkosaan! The big road at last! We have arrived!” 

Race was leering in the moonlight. He said: “Dempster, 
you’re a lucky bastard!” 

They were on the right side of the border at last and the 
skins were safe. 

“I guess the medal’s yours this time, Race,” Dempster said. 
“I’d never have made it without you.” 

His eyes were stinging. He reached up and brushed his 
fingertips across his face. The skin felt gritty and damp. Then he 
drew a sigh up from somewhere deep and let it free. 

Race said: “Forget it, young Dempster. This is a time to 
celebrate.” 

He reached back into the cab of his lorry, pulled the seat 
forward, and rummaged around. At last he pulled out two bot¬ 
tles of beer. He put a bottle in his mouth and seemed to twist it 
Then he spat out the metal cap. 

Dempster stared, incredulous. 

Race handed him that bottle and removed the cap of the 
second in the same way. Then he put it to his lips and tilted it 
and his head toward the sky. 

Dempster shook his head and took a swallow. The beer was 
warm but welcome. 
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Race finished his bottle and tossed it into the bush. He 
wiped his hand noisily across his mouth. “I always like to lick 
a civil servant,” he said with a sigh of satisfaction, “especially 
a Portuguese one.” All at once he began to shake with laughter. 
When he was able to speak, he turned to Dempster. “You can’t 
hunt in Rhodesia and now you’ve ruined your name in Mozam¬ 
bique. Where the hell are you going to hunt now?” 

Dempster grinned. “Aw, shut up. You give me a headache. 
Let me handle one problem at a time.” He wasn’t worried about 
it. He was riding on air. He had the feeling that he could do any¬ 
thing if he tried hard enough. 

“It’s bank clerk Dempster from now on,” Race teased. 

“Like hell it is. I’ve still got the whole Rift Valley, and the 
Nile—if I want to hunt.” 

“Don’t think I’m coming up there to pull you out,” Race 
said. He wasn’t laughing any more. 

They climbed back into their vehicles. They were tired, but 
without speaking of it decided to ride on for a little longer. They 
were too exalted anyway to sleep for a while. 

The moon was high and full, but with their headlamps on 
they no longer needed it. 

There was something in what Race had said, Dempster 
thought as he drove. Of course, there were plenty of places 
where he could still hunt, but time was closing in on him. He 
would sell his skins and pay o2 all his remaining debts. There 
would still be a nice lump left over. Not enough for the crocodile 
farm, though. With good luck, another season of hunting would 
give that to him. With bad, it might take two years or longer. 
Was there no way to win a year? Then, as if a seed had miracu¬ 
lously come into full bloom in a single moment, he thought of 
the tannery owner he had met in Italy during the war. He 
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would write to him from Salisbury! He would ask him to put up 
the money in exchange for a minority interest in the farm. There 
were more ways than one to find the future. 

After a while Joseph said: “Nkosaan is happy now.” 

He realized that he had been whistling So Deep Is the 
flight, and he wondered if Peggy ever thought of him any more. 
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Just past nine o’clock one evening, about a week after my long 
series of interviews with Dempster had ended and we had ex¬ 
changed farewells, the doorbell called me away from my type¬ 
writer. It was a shock to see, in his blue blazer and rumpled 
flannels, Dempster, whom I thought far at sea. Instantly I no¬ 
ticed a subtle change in him; he might have been—if he had one 
—his own “identical” but despondent twm. 

“I thought you were halfway to Cape Town!” I exclaimed. 

“I—” he began, and could not finish. 

I pulled him inside and was quick to pour him a brandy. 
He downed it gratefully, then stared straight at me in the way 
that had caught my attention at the beginning of our friendship. 
“This must be a shock,” he said. “I suppose you thought you 
were well rid of me. But I—I don’t quite know where to turn.” 

“What happened to your passage?” 

He sighed. “No space until March. I offered to work my 
way —anything—but—” He held out both hands in a gesture of 
unhappy failure. 
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“But surely this is the slack season for passenger shipping,” 
I protested. “Why, it’s coming on to winter!” 

“Winter here,” he reminded me, “is summer in South 
Africa. Even so, I didn’t expect— So many people go down 
there now to get away from the cold here.” 

I said: “But nothing until March! That’s four months!” 

He pulled himself out of the deep armchair and started 
pacing. “I tried to work my way in a sixty-footer a crew of young 
ama teurs were hoping to sail to Cape Province,” he told me. He 
spoke quickly to emphasize that he had tried every possible 
avenue. “First they said yes; but next day they told me they 
weren’t going after all. They were just rich kids. I think their 
mothers were against it.” 

He went on. “I thought of going overland to Marseilles, 
then crossing the Med and hitchhiking along the coast road. I 
could hop a paddle steamer up the Nile to Lake Victoria and 
work my way home from there. I’ve done that last leg before.” 

I could see nothing wrong with this plan and told him so. 

“Neither could I,” Dempster said sourly. “But the Sudanese 
government does. They’re not partial to hitchhikers; won’t give 
me a transit visa.” 

Dempster’s outlook appeared desperately bleak. He had 
no slightest excuse now to stay on in London, a city he had 
grown to hate. Yet he was trapped here. He started to say some¬ 
thing, changed his mind, then began again. 

“What would happen to me,” he asked, hesitantly, “if I 
were caught stowed away on a ship?” 

I told him he’d be crazy to try, and he nodded, seeming 
to agree. We talked in a desultory way for about an hour, seek¬ 
ing a solution to his problem. There was air passage—he liked 
the idea of traveling on the Comet jet-airliner—but this was be- 
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yond his means. There was a little money still due Dempster on 
his last batch of skins, but he shook his head abruptly when I 
suggested that he write for it. 

“I’m afraid to on account of that trouble I had in Tete,” 
he said. “I’d rather not tip off the people there where I am.” 

The best I could offer was a promise to review the question 
of an air ticket in January. But January was eight weeks distant. 
Bryan didn’t have to tell me that he faced almost in despair the 
prospect of waiting. 

I asked him to meet me for lunch on Thursday, two days 
later. He said one o’clock would suit him well enough 

t3 * 

The following night, just as I was dropping off to sleep, 
the telephone screamed for attention. It was half past midnight. 
I answered curtly. The voice on the line was Dempster’s. 

“Can I come up to see you?” he asked. 

I said: “Good God, Bryan, do you know what time it is?” 

He said: “Oh!” and let it float there, all alone. 

“Surely it’ll keep until lunch tomorrow,” I said. 

There was silence. 

“Bryan?” I said. Then, again: “Bryan?” 

I could hardly hear him when he spoke. “I didn’t mean to 
disturb you,” he said. I heard the soft click of the phone, and 
turned over to try once more for sleep. But the call had re¬ 
leased in me an intangible feeling of unease. 

Promptly at one the next day I arrived at the restaurant 
where we were to lunch. Dempster was not there. Half an hour 
later he still had not appeared. I waited ten more minutes, then 
gave him up. The rendezvous had slipped his mind, I thought; 
he would phone me later with an apology. 

But Dempster did not phone—not that day, nor the next, 
nor any day after. I went to his pension and learned that he had 
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not been there since some time during the Wednesday he wanted 
to see me. After calling me he had not gone back to sleep. 
There was no indication of his whereabouts. 

For a w hile I was more than troubled. South Africa House 
had no forwarding-address. He had vanished without a trace. 
I worried about the purpose of that midnight call. Had Bryan 
finally decided to chance some desperate attempt to get back to 
that lonely bush country he loved, and to the crocodiles he both 
admired and killed? 

I sent letters to everyone I could think of who might know 
of his whereabouts and activities. From his mother, in South 
Africa, came a troubled reply. “I have not heard from Bryan 
for a long tim e, and do not know of his whereabouts, but am 
hoping on, every day, to receive a letter. Perhaps he has re¬ 
turned to his crocodile-hunting! And perhaps, because of this, 
he has not written, as he knows how anxious I get!” She did add 
—quite casually, as if she thought I must be aware of it—one 
useful bit of information: Dempster somehow had managed to 
find his way back to South Africa a few months before, and had 
purchased supplies at a store in Durban. Since then she had 
heard nothing, directly or indirectly. 

From Cyril Gibbons, a white hunter in Salisbury, came a 
note that seemed to substantiate the theory that Bryan had re¬ 
turned to his crocodiles. “I have heard reports of a white hunter 
shooting them somewhere on Lake Nyasa. Perhaps that is your 
man Dempster.” 

The others to whom I wrote—his brother Blake, his es- 
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must be Dempster. He had spoken so often of this as a place 
where the reptiles flourished in their natural state, and as a per¬ 
fect locale for his dream of a crocodile farm. But what of his 
lost health—of his threatened thrombosis, his malarial attacks, 
his slowed reflexes? Could he have failed to react in a split 
second, one night while wading chest deep, when another giant 
saurian had scraped into him beneath the surface? Was he alive 
and still striving feverishly toward the success that had always 
before slipped through his fingers—or had the crocodiles won 
their final victory*? 

These things I do not know. But Dempster was a man of 
great tenacity and unreasonable stubbornness, ready to risk 
everything to win what he wanted. If he lives, some day—soon, 
perhaps—I shall hear from him. And he will have another story 
to tell. 
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The text of this book was set on the Linotype in a face 
called Times Roman, designed by Stanley Morison for 
The Times (London), and first introduced by that news¬ 
paper in the middle nineteen thirties. 

Among typographers and designers of the twentieth 
century, Stanley Morison has been a strong forming in¬ 
fluence, as typographical adviser to the English Monotype 
Corporation, as a director of two distinguished English 
publishing houses, and as a writer of sensibility, erudition, 
and keen practical sense. 

In 1930 Morison wrote: “Type design moves at the 
pace of the most conservative reader The good type- 
designer therefore realises that, for a new fount to be 
successful, it has to be so good that only very few recog¬ 
nise its novelty. If readers do not notice the consummate 
reticence and rare discipline of a new type, it is probably 
a good letter.” It is now generally recognized that in the 
creation of Times Roman Morison successfully met the 
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